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THE ENGLISH 


HistTorIcAL REVIEW 


NO. LXXXV.—JANUARY 1907 * 


The Alleged Phoenician Circumnavigation 
of Africa 


Considered in Relation to the Theory 
of a South African Ophir 


HE surprise with which many people accepted Mr. Randall- 
Maclver’s demonstration that the great age of Zimbabwe had 

been taken for granted rather than proved shows how easily a 
theory may win popular acceptance if it appeal, as did the theory 
of a South African Ophir, to popular sentiment, and may add 
force to the suggestion to be advanced in this paper, that the 
legend of a Phoenician circumnavigation, attractive as it certainly 
is, has little in it beside this attractiveness to justify its wide 
acceptance in modern times.' For undoubtedly the famous 
story, told by Herodotus, that certain Phoenicians in Egyptian 
employ succeeded, some six hundred years before Christ, in sailing 
all the way round Africa, has been acquiring strength in its progress 
through what we are accustomed to consider a critical age. When, 
for instance, we und, in the vast German World’s History, published 
1 A brief abstract of the following paper appeared in the Geographical Journal for 
September 1906, and evoked some criticisms, to which its author hopes that the full 
text of the article will be found to have, in anticipation, supplied an answer. The 
article was written before the results of Mr. Maclver’s inquiries into the age of the 
South African ruins had been made known, and therefore when the believers in the 


high antiquity of these ruins were more numerous than they are now or are ever 
likely to be again. 


VOL. XXII.—NO. LXXXV. 
* All rights reserved. 
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in an English form by Mr. Heinemann, ‘the celebrated circum- 
navigation of Africa under Necho II in 608 B.c.’ mentioned simply 
as ‘a feat which throws the most vivid light on the boldness and 
skill of the Phoenician mariners’? who performed it, we see how a 
story, from having been accounted by some an idle fable, by others 
at best a not impossible tradition, may end by establishing itself as 
a sober narrative of unquestioned fact, without the advancement of 
a single new argument in its favour. 

Now it will hardly be doubted that the favour bestowed of late 
on the ancient legend is due, at least in part, to the belief that it 
in some way confirms, or is itself confirmed by, the fashionable 
theory that Solomon got his gold from South Africa. We find the 
story accepted by such upholders of this theory as Dr. Carl Peters,’ 
Messrs. Hall and Neal,* and Dr. A. H. Keane. But in this 
matter modern criticism seems to me strangely at fault. The very 
existence of the Phoenician legend, even if we regard it as a fable, 
is a difficulty in the way of those who would claim a pre-Hellenic 
antiquity for the South African ruins and gold mines; while if, 
as Dr. Peters assures us, ‘ the account’ of Herodotus ‘is in every 
way trustworthy,’ then the- difficulty becomes much stronger; for 
it must be borne in mind that by ‘the account of Herodotus’ we 
have no right to understand anything but the story actually to be 
found in that historian’s works. That the Phoenicians might have 
circumnavigated Africa, if supplied by the resources of Sofala and 
aided by long acquaintance with southern winds and currents, may 
—or may not—be true. But that, under these conditions, they 
did so not a particle of historical evidence suggests. 

All that we know, if indeed we know anything, of the Phoenician 
expedition is contained in one passage of Herodotus, who is 
supposed to have made his travels in Egypt, where presumably he 
heard the story, about 450 s.c. This famous passage is much 
more familiar to most of us than its context, which, however, is 
not unimportant. Herodotus cites the story merely as evidence for 
a theory advanced by himself—that Libya, as he calls Africa, is not 
so large as Europe, being of comparatively small extent from north 
to south. What follows I shall quote in the English of Rawlinson, 
a believer in the legend, and therefore not to be suspected of any 
bias in my favour. 


As for Libya, we know it to be washed on all sides by the sea, except 
where it is attached to Asia. This discovery was first made by Necho 
the Egyptian king, who on desisting from the canal which he had begun 


2 Vol. ii. p. 590. 8 The Eldorado of the Ancients, p. 317. 

4 The Ancient Ruins of Rhodesia, p. 29. 

5 The Gold of Ophir, p.94; Geographical Journal, xxvii. 338. Dr. Keane has 
since (in the number for October 1906) disclaimed reliance on, while he avows belief 
in, the Phoenician legend. 
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between the Nile and the Arabian Gulf, sent to sea a number of ships 
manned by Phoenicians, with orders to make for the Pillars of Hercules, 
and return to Egypt through them, and by the Mediterranean. The 
Phoenicians took their departure from Egypt by way of the Erythraean 
Sea, and so sailed into the southern ocean. When autumn came, they 
went ashore, wherever they might happen to be, and having sown a tract 
of land with corn, waited until the grain was fit to cut. Having reaped 
it, they again set sail ; and thus it came to pass that two whole years went 
by, and it was not till the third year that they doubled the Pillars of 
Hercules, and made good their voyage home. On their return, they 
declared—I for my part do not believe them, but perhaps others may— 
that in sailing round Libya they had the sun upon their right hand. In 
this way was the extent of Libya first discovered. Next to these 
Phoenicians the Carthaginians, according to their own account, made the 
voyage. For Sataspes, son of Teaspes, the Achaemenian, did not 
circumnavigate Libya, though he was sent to do so.® 


I have continued the quotation rather further than is usual, in 
order to bring out a point which is generally overlooked. Herodotus 
seems to mention, or rather to hint at, more than one circum- 
navigation ; his followers seem to understand him as speaking only 
of one. And, indeed, a Carthaginian circumnavigation cannot 
easily be accepted; for if Rawlinson, in the last two sentences 
quoted, rightly interprets a rather ambiguous passage,’ we must 
understand that there was a Carthaginian success, and perhaps 
also that it was later than the failure of Sataspes, who, as 
Herodotus goes on to tell us, lived in the reign of Xerxes (485- 
465 B.c.) It*may therefore have taken place even within the life- 
time of Herodotus himself. Surely it is strange that so recent an 
adventure should have passed, as it must, almost immediately 
into complete oblivion. 

How too are we to reconcile such a story with the history of 
Hanno’s voyage down the West African coast, of which a very 
remarkable narrative has come down to us in a Greek translation ? 
One can hardly read this fascinating story without perceiving that, 


6 Herod. iv. 42. A:Bin pty yap dnaot éwurhy dotca wepipputos, Ady Scov abrijs mpds 
thy ’Aainv odpler Nex® rod Alyurtiwy Baoidéos mpérov Tav jyeis Buev xaradégavros. 
“Os éwel re thy didpvxa eratcaro dpicowv Thy é« Tod NelAov d:éxovcav és roy ’ApdBiov 
xéAmov, awéreupe Solvixas bvdpas wAolowi, évre:rAduevos és 7d drlow 31’ ‘HpaxAntwy ornréwy 
diexwAdew Ews és thy Bopntny Oddraccay, kal obtw és Alyuwroy arixvéerOar. ‘Opundévyres 
dy of Solvixes ex rijs "EpvOpiis Caddoons, trrcov thy voriny OdAaccay. “Oxws 5 ylvorro 
po.vdrwpor, rpooloxorres hy orelpeckoy Thy viv, va Exdorore Tis A:Bins wA€ovTes ywolaro, 
kal péverxoy Tov Bunrov: Oeplcavyres 3° by Tov cirov, frAcov* Sore dbo éréwv diekeAOdvrwv, 
tpitrp eret xdupavres ‘HpaxAntas orhaas, amlxovro és Alyurroy. Kal trevor, euol uty od 
morta, bAAw 52 Bh Tey, ds wepiwddovres Thy AiBbny, Tov héAtov Foxov és Ta Seti. - Oftw 
bev airy eyvdobn 7d mparov. Mera 5t, Kapynddviol elo of A¢yovres. “Ewel Sardowns ye 
6 Tedomios, avhp "Axamevl8ns, ob wepiemrwoe AiBbny, én’ adrd rodTo weupdeds, 

7 Gaisford’s interpretation—cognovisse se circumfluam esse Africam—seems 
correct. Of course this practically amounts to the same thing as Rawlinson’s ampli- 
fication. An opposition between 7d rp@rov and werd 5é is clearly intended. 


B2 
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whether it be history or fable, it represents the expedition as 
venturing into an unknown world, of which the Carthaginians did 
not as yet know the secrets. Hanno therefore, we must suppose, 
had not heard of the Carthaginian cireumnavigation. But Hanno’s 
voyage cannot be proved to have been made before the beginning 
of the fourth century ; that is to say, we are not sure that it was 
even as early as Herodotus. When can a Carthaginian circum- 
navigation have taken place which was either later than Hanno or 
had been forgotten before his time, though it was later than Necho, 
and was still remembered in the time of Herodotus ? 

But perhaps Bunbury’* is right in thinking that the Carthaginians 
of Herodotus are to be understood only as asserting that Africa can be 
sailed round, not that they had actually so sailed. In this case too it 
is clear that the evidence on which they relied, whether it were strong 
or weak, whether it were only that of Necho’s men, as Bunbury, 
rather strangely, supposes, or of others, must, in the opinion of 
Herodotus, have been obtained not earlier than Necho’s time. 
Either then it had been forgotten by the time of Hanno or, if 
earlier than Hanno, was subsequently forgotten, while the lesser 
effort of Hanno himself was remembered. The word repizdouvs, 
applied to coasting voyages like Hanno’s, means literally ‘ cireum- 
navigation’; and Pliny, probably from a misunderstanding of the 
word, supposed Hanno himself to have sailed round Africa.® This 
we know to be false, and possibly there may have been no firmer &@ 
foundation for the Phoenician story, which is not nearly so circum- 
stantial as Hanno’s. In any case why should we hasten to accept 
what Herodotus says about the Phoenicians, when we refuse even 
to listen to what he says about the Carthaginians ? 

If we now turn to the story itself, a grave difficulty at once 
arises. Had a genuine report of a real circumnavigation been 
brought back, it could hardly have failed, one would think, to im- 
press upon men’s minds the vast size of Africa, and particularly 
its prolongation into a very remote south. The report which 
reached Herodotus confirmed or perhaps originated his belief that 
Africa was no very large country, its southerly extension being 
so small. And it must be remembered that this conception, 
gradually modified indeed by increasing experience, was, until 
Ptolemy’s time, that of nearly all Greek geographers. Strabo 
knew the eastern coast, by report, as far as Cape Guardafui, 
the author of the Periplus Maris Erythraei at least as far as 
Zanzibar.'® But each of these authors believed, as Herodotus had 
done, that just beyond the point at which his own knowledge 


* History of Ancient Geography, i. 289 sqq. ® Plin. H. N, ii. 67. 

1° The arguments of Dr. Keane (The Gold of Ophir, pp. 127-9) and of Dr. Peters 
(Eldorado of the Ancients, pp. 312, 313) to prove that the Menuthias of the Periplus 
was Madagascar seem to me far from convincing. 
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ended the coast would be found to turn westwards and run in that 
direction towards the Pillars of Hercules. It is surely an amazing 
thing, if a voyage round Africa was ever accomplished, that it 
should not have given rise to any sort of a tradition as to the true 
shape and great size of that continent. Had it done so it could 
hardly have been cited, only a century and a half after its accom- 
plishment, in support of a theory which it should have rendered 
once for all untenable. 

Here I would, for the first time, call attention to what seems to 
me an inconsistency in those who, while upholding the Phoenician 
legend, at the same time require our belief in a much earlier com- 
merce of Semitic mariners with auriferous South Africa. To account 
for the profound ignorance of Greek geographers as to the very 
existence of such a region we must suppose that this commerce 
had ceased before Hellenic times, or at least had been kept secret 
with extraordinary success. Surely an Egyptian expedition in 
600 B.c. would have gone far to revive memories of the past or to 
throw a light on the present. 

Other difficulties now present themselves. One, as we know, 
was obvious to Herodotus himself. His disciples, on the other 
hand, have tried to explain away just that part of the story on 
which his own faith was doubtless founded. For we shall find 
those who accept, or profess to accept, the story of Herodotus 
rejecting, or passing lightly over, what to him was an essential 
part of it, namely, the fable of the autumnal harvests; while, as 
will be shown, they spoil the story thus reconstructed by accepting 
that part, namely, the account of a sun seen on the right hand, 
which the historian himself rejected. 

Of this wonderful voyage, the most wonderful perhaps ever 
made by man, if it really took place, Herodotus tells us three 
things—that the expedition lasted into the third year, that it sup- 
ported itself by raising crops from seed which it carried with it, 
and that it reported having the sun on the right hand, a statement 
which is usually, if rather boldly, interpreted to mean that the 
noontide sun was seen in the north. On the first point much has 
been written, but the question whether the time assigned is too 
long or not long enough depends for its answer entirely on the 
view taken as to the second point. Herodotus clearly believed 
much time to have been taken up with the harvest operations, and 
it is here that the wide divergence becomes apparent between the 
historian himself and the professed believers in his narrative. He, 
having no suspicion that there existed any of the vast regions 
which we now call South Africa, imagined his Phoenicians, so 
soon as they had emerged from the Red Sea, to have entered im- 
mediately upon an unknown and inhospitable, though compara- 
tively short stretch of coast-line. They, knowing the vastness of 
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the country, have felt themselves obliged to argue that it was not 
unknown and inhospitable, and in fact have shown a strange 
unanimity in maintaining that South Africa not only existed, but 
was already a well-known and frequented region, the trade with 
Sofala having been carried on since Solomon’s time. Modern 
writers on Zimbabwe push back the beginning of this traffic to an 
age still more remote. 

Now the most curious part of this argument is not that its up- 
holders insist upon knowing more than Herodotus about a story 
for which no authority whatever, save that of Herodotus himself, 
exists; it is that they should agree in taking his supposed mention 
of a northerly sun as a confirmation of his story, whereas, if we 
accept the theory of an already established South African trade 
route, it ceases at once to have any force at all. The only reason 
for attaching any importance to this statement lies in the supposi- 
tion that it could not have been invented. ‘Who does not feel,’ 
cries Heeren,'' ‘how impossible it was for them to have imagined 
this fact?’ Yet Heeren has just been arguing that the Phoenicians 
must have had an acquaintance with South Africa of such long 
standing as to have made them fully conversant with the proper 
seasons for sowing and reaping. Why then should any call upon 
their imagination be required? At Sofala, in latitude 20° south, 
the midday sun is to be seen in the north for much the greater 
part of the year; and it is impossible to suppose that people who 
traded regularly with that port did not know this. If the Phoeni- 
cians really came back from the far south to startle the world with 
the tale of a northerly sun it shows very clearly that they can 
never have been to the far south before. 

Since, therefore, this tale of the sun, even if we regard it as 
fiction, goes against the theory that the world had long been 
familiar with the phenomena of the southern hemisphere, it is 
singular that those who strongly advocate that theory should extend 
their protection to the Phoenician legend. What they feel, no 
doubt, is the difficulty of admitting that so much which must have 
been common knowledge in the time of Solomon can have entirely 
disappeared from the world by the time of Necho; and they have 
failed to perceive that the story of the expedition, in the only form 
in which it is told, rather necessitates this admission than avoids 
it. But to earlier, perhaps more diligent inquirers, such as 
Rennell, the main reason for presupposing an acquaintance with 
Sofala was the great difficulty, which we have now to consider, of 
explaining otherwise how the expedition obtained its supplies. For 
it was—and is—clear that the explanation given by Herodotus will 
not do for us. To Vincent, that careful historian of ancient com- 
merce and navigation, this difficulty appeared insuperable. He 

4 Researches, ii. 76 (English transl.) 
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points out '* that no other expedition of the ancients, even if we 
accept the dubious story about Scylax, ever went near attempting 
so enormous an enterprise as the circumnavigation of Africa would 
in reality have been. It was for lack of provisions that Hanno 
turned back, before a quarter of the distance had been traversed. 

To Herodotus, who had no conception of its magnitude, the 
duration of the journey, which he gives as between two and three 
years, would doubtless have seemed impossibly great, had he not 
been furnished with an explanation which accounted at once for the 
time consumed and the power of holding out for such a time, The 
Phoenicians, he says, carried seed with them, and sowed it where- 
ever they might be when the right season came round, waiting at 
the spot until the harvest could be reaped. But if to Herodotus 
such a story seemed probable, it was surely just because no real 
description of the African coasts, such as the Phoenicians ought to 
have brought back, had reached him. Can we, with the experience 
of the nineteenth century, pretend to regard the story, with Dr. 
Peters, as ‘in every way trustworthy’? Rennell’s treatment of 
it '* shows plainly enough that to him, a hundred years ago, it 
appeared, in its unedited form, incredible. It is indeed a strange 
thing that he should be cited as a great authority who has accepted 
the narrative of Herodotus. As a matter of fact Rennell himself, 
and not Herodotus, is the sole author of the story which he offers 
to us as probable. 

Admitting that, even as referring to regions where the interval 
between seed-time and harvest might be only three months, 
. there were difficulties in the narrative, he proceeded to evade 
them by a mistranslation. What Herodotus does say is that, 
wherever the Phoenicians might happen to be when autumn comes 
round, there they would halt, &c., plainly implying that there 
were more harvests than one. What Rennell makes him say is 
that ‘on the approach of autumn they landed in Libya and 
planted some corn in the place where they happened to find them 
selves.” And on this mistranslation he founds the inference that 
only one harvest is recorded in the history. Possessed by this idea, 
and feeling the necessity of showing that the best part of the journey 
was already over before even this harvest was undertaken, Rennell 
constructs his own story of the expedition, which is briefly as follows— 
how contrary in spirit to that of Herodotus the reader can judge for 
himself. The Phoenicians, he says, already conversant with the 
winds and currents prevailing at different seasons on the east 
African coast, started from Egypt late in July, entered the Indian 
Ocean at the end of October, and proceeded easily to the well-known 
port of Sofala, departing thence—such were then the resources of 


2 Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients in the Indian Ocean, ii. 195. 
8 Geographical System of Herodotus, p. 673. 
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a place absolutely unknown to any Greek geographer—as well 
victualled as when they set out. Reaching the southern tropic at 
the end of January, they found no difficulty in rounding the Cape 
and following the west coast northwards, by the aid of the Atlantic 
south-east trade wind, with which they seem to have been already 
acquainted, They thus reached the equator by October, in time to 
catch what, according to Rennell, is the only wind of the year that 
would serve to help them westwards along the Guinea coast. 
About March, and somewhere in Senegambia, they halted to await 
their one harvest, ‘a harvest either of their own raising or (what is 
more likely) the ordinary harvest of the people of the country.’. The 
words which I have italicised make plain how little of Herodotus 
there is in this story of Rennell’s. Though professedly based on 
the historian’s statement—mistranslated, indeed—about the harvest, 
it ends by throwing doubt on that very statement, by deliberately, 
in fact, demolishing its own foundation. The final suggestion, that 
the one harvest reaped sprang not from the sea-borne Phoenician 
grain, but from the hypothetical seed of some agricultural natives 
of West Africa, shows, perhaps as plainly as any flat denial, 
how incredible to Rennell was the story which Herodotus, if we 
condescend to refer to him, will be found to have actually related. 
We have had a century’s more experience of African coasts and 
African climates than Rennell, and are we really more ready than 
he to accept this story ? In what fever-haunted mangrove swamp, 
on what burning karroo did this band of pioneers introduce the 
agricultural methods of their temperate home, with such easy and 
immediate success? How did they protect their little crop from the 
trampling of elephants, the depredations of baboons, the pilfering 
of strange birds, from springbok and locust ; or themselves from 
mosquito and malaria, from the attacks of fierce and crafty human 
foes? As to all such adventures, which one feels that Hanno the 
Carthaginian would not have failed to relate, nor Herodotus the 
Greek to repeat, the Phoenicians seem to have kept silence. How 
too did they overcome the difficulty of determining at what time 
the precious seed should be committed to an alien soil? Herodotus, 
unacquainted with a tropical world, naturally accepted the state- 
ment that they sowed their seed ‘when autumn came.’"* We know 
that they must have passed through equatorial regions in which 
the seasons of our northern world have no existence, through an 
Antarctic temperate zone where they reappear, but in months of 
the year opposite to our own. How many autumns did they 
count on this long, long voyage, during which they crossed the 


'* As Bunbury (Hist. of Ancient Geography, i. 292, note) well remarks, the story of 
Eudoxus, in Strabo, ii. p. 100, proves that this method of obtaining supplies recom- 
mended itself naturally to an ancient explorer, and might easily, therefore, be ascribed 
to the Phoenicians by a romancer. 
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equator and each of the tropical circles twice? Is it not remark- 
able that a crew of farmers should have brought back no notice of 
an inverted year, unless we are to recognise such in the doubtful 
allusion to a northerly sun ? 

This allusion is the most curious statement in the story of 
Herodotus, the one, it has been well said,’® which, while it made 
him doubtful, has caused his critics to lay doubt aside—the state- 
ment that the Phoenicians reported the sun on their right hand. 
I must again point out that, if this be taken, as it usually is, for 
proof of a genuine observation of the noontide sun at the Cape of 
Good Hope, it should also be taken as a proof that the observers 
had not been so far—nor indeed anywhere nearly so far—south 
before. In people already accustomed to the traffic with Sofala 
a northerly sun would have excited no surprise whatever. 

But does Herodotus really speak of a northerly sun? It seems 
to be, and to have been,'® generally agreed that he does. Even 
Vincent, who entirely disbelieved the Phoenician legend, mentions 
their report of ‘ the shadow falling to the south,’ just as if Hero- 
dotus had actually used any such words. Is it, I ask with some 
diffidence, quite so certain that Herodotus really meant his expres- 
sion to be so understood ? What he makes the Phoenicians say is 
that they had the sun on their right hand, not at a particular 
point of their voyage, but ‘ in sailing,’ or apparently all the time 
they were sailing, ‘round Libya.’ This was more than he could 
believe, though he thought apparently that the credulity of others 
might go so far. 

It will be allowed that to have the sun on the right hand is 
no very unusual experience in any part of the world. To account 
for its being incredible, or even surprising, to any one we must 
assume that the observers are to be understood as having seen the 
sun there either always or at some time when one would have 
expected it to be elsewhere. The language of Herodotus seems in 
itself to imply the former alternative. For in their literal sense 
his words certainly suggest that, during the whole of their 
voyage round Africa, the Phoenicians saw the sun to their right— 
never to their left, as it should have been in the mornings as they 
sailed southwards, in the evenings as they sailed northwards. Such 
a tale, it may perhaps be said, would be too extravagant for any 
one to believe. Herodotus at any rate did not believe it. Yet I 
cannot think it wholly impossible that this may really have been 
what the informants of Herodotus intended him to believe. It 
seems extravagant to us, and would have seemed so to Greeks of 
the scientific age, but Herodotus was born before that age. He 


‘5 Mannert, Geographie der Griechen und Rimer, i. 20. 
‘6 Tt will be seen from a comparison of Rawlinson, Herod. i. 95, with iii. 33, note, 
that this critic did not understand the argument which he regarded as irresistible. 
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has himself discussed ’ the possibility that the sun’s southward 
movement in winter is due to the pressure of northerly winds. 
We have no reason to suppose that the Egyptians of his day, or 
of any previous day, were better informed. May not the pre- 
tended sanction of the Phoenician story have been given to some 
old-world legend, according to which Africa, the torrid continent, 
was the sun’s retreat and abode, in such wise that whosoever could 
go round Africa would go round him ? 

If this idea be rejected—and perhaps no more can be urged 
in its favour than that it is the idea suggested by the actual 
unparaphrased words of Herodotus—we have to take up the 
second alternative, that Herodotus understood the sun to have 
been seen on the Phoenicians’ right at a time when he, and 
presumably they, would have expected to see it somewhere else. 
Now mariners sailing from north to south, as the Phoenicians 
must have done at first, would expect to see the sun on their 
right at its setting. When sailing back from south to north 
they would expect to see it there at its rising. And when sailing 
back to the east from the Pillars of Hercules they would expect 
to see it on their right at noon. But when sailing from east to 
west at the south of Africa they might, if they were accustomed 
only to the northern temperate zone, expect to see it on their left 
at noon, and never full to the right at any time of the day. 
And this is why it has been assumed that we are to understand 
Herodotus as surprised at hearing of a noontide sun seen on 
the right hand, and therefore to the north, by mariners sailing 
from east to west. For by the inhabitants of northern climes, such 
as the Phoenicians, the Greeks, and ourselves, the sun is never seen 
in such a position ; and it is supposed, possibly with truth, that 
a Greek of the early age in which Herodotus lived might be unable 
to conceive of its being so seen by anyone anywhere. 

But granting all this, admitting that we are to understand the 
Phoenicians as reporting, to the amazement of Herodotus—and 
presumably of themselves, or they would not have reported it— 
that the sun at midday stood in the north, do we obtain any con- 
vineing or even suggestive evidence that the Phoenicians had been 
at the Cape? To me it seems certain that no such inference can 
be drawn. The argument of the believers is of course that a story 
which cannot have been invented must be true. But if we begin 
by admitting for the moment that the story could have been 
invented, does not its phraseology strongly suggest that it actually 
was invented? We have no right to assume that Herodotus does 
not correctly represent the language of his informants, and it 
seems strange that he, and probably therefore they, should men- 
tion a phenomenon which could have only occurred at one part of 
Herod. ii, 24. 
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the voyage as if it had been occurring during the whole of it. ‘In 
sailing round Libya,’ he says, ‘they had the sun upon their right 
hand.’ But it was only while the Phoenicians were sailing from 
east to west that a northerly sun could be considered as on the 
right hand.'* We, who know the true shape of Africa, must perceive 
that only a very small part of the whole distance would really be 
traversed in an east to west direction. And half even of this 
small part would be in the Gulf of Guinea, north of the equator, 
where the sun at noon would have been seen rather more often in 
the south than in the north. If, as Rennell maintained, this part 
of the journey could only have been performed in the autumn, then 
the sun, during all that time, would have been on the left hand. 
But if we look at a map of the world as imagined by Herodotus 
we see at once that the expression, so far from being strange, is the 
most natural possible. For Herodotus certainly thought that the 
Phoenicians, on emerging from the Red Sea, turned at once to the 
west, and continued to sail in that direction till the Pillars of 
Hercules were approached and the circumnavigation for practical 
purposes was complete. His ‘southern sea’ meant undoubtedly 
a sea washing the southern shore of Africa, as his ‘northern sea,’ 
the Mediterranean, washes the north. Such a circumnavigator as 
he imagined, if the midday sun appeared to his right hand, would 
most naturally say that he saw it there ‘in sailing round Libya.’ 
But then such a cireumnavigator as Herodotus imagined can 
never have existed. The expression, completely natural to a 
fictitious explorer, would hardly have been used by a real one. 

It may be urged that the language is not that of the explorers 
themselves, but merely expresses the preconceived views of 
Herodotus or his informants. But even if it be so-—-and of 
course we have not a particle of evidence that it is so—there 
remains the great difficulty of explaining how there came to be 
such preconceived views, how a theory so erroneous could survive 
a voyage which should have refuted it once for all. The view of 
Herodotus may easily have been founded upon a fictitious 
narrative; it ought not to have been able to exist when once the 
true story had been told. 

Let us now turn to the more important question, whether 
the story, sounding so much like an invention, could not have been 
invented. Was the mention of a noontide shadow falling towards 
the south, if made, of so startling and unexpected a character 
that it can only be explained now by supposing an observation 
actually made in the latitude of the Cape of Good Hope? Modern 


18 The suggestion that ‘on the right hand’ was merely the usual Phoenician 
phrase to designate ‘ the north,’ though unsupported by evidence, is hardly so impos- 
sible as Gosselin (Recherches, i. 204 sqq.) supposed. To the Arabs of a later day the 
south was ‘on the right hand.’ 
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critics seem to think so; ancient critics, in such a matter perhaps 
the better judges, certainly did not. It is, for some reason, not 
generally understood that the sphericity of the earth is no modern 
discovery. The modern world in fact received the doctrine not 
from Copernicus, but from Ptolemy. The Greeks of the Alex- 
andrian age perfectly understood how the apparent positions of 
the heavenly bodies were, or rather would be, affected by a great 
change in the observer’s latitude. Yet no ancient critic seems to 
have been in the least impressed by a statement which so many 
in later times have found convincing. 

The reason, I cannot but think, is that the modern scholar is 
generally less conversant than was the ancient with elementary 
astronomy. So curious a misapprehension as that of Rawlinson,’® 
who apparently believed the Phoenicians to have recorded the 
original observation that the sun had risen in the east, may be 
exceptional. But the statement of Larchner that after passing 
the line ‘ the Phoenicians must necessarily have had the sun on 
the right hand ’* is, of course, quite untrue, and Grote *' is one 
of the few among the upholders of the story who seem to have 
clearly realised that to see the midday sun in the north it is not 
necessary to visit the Cape, nor even to cross the equator. To see 
it there always one must indeed be south of the southern tropic ; 
to see it there generally one must be south of the equator. But 
merely to have seen it there proves no more than that the 
observer has been south of the tropic of Cancer. And so much 
had been accomplished, if by few or no Greeks in the time of 
Herodotus, yet by thousands of men belonging to races with 
which the Greeks had long been in contact. 

The famous calculation by which Eratosthenes in the third 
century B.c. determined the approximate size of the earth was 
based upon a comparison of an Alexandrian dial with one at Syene, 
where an upright gnomon was reported to cast no noontide shadow 
at the summer solstice. To press such a fact into the service of 
science an Eratosthenes may well have been needed ; but the fact 
itself, that the midsummer sun was vertical at Syene, must 
surely have been notorious to the Egyptians for ages before 
the intrusion of the Greeks. Once it had been observed, as it must 
have been for many generations, that the short noontide shadows 
of Egypt became shorter and shorter as one went southwards, 
until in the neighbourhood of the First Cataract at midsummer 
they disappeared altogether, it would surely be within the reach of 
ingenuity to infer that if one went further south still the shadow 
would reappear, pointing now no longer to the north but to the 


’ Rawlinson, Herod. iii. 33, note. 

*° Larchner, Notes on Herodotus, English version. The remarks of Cooley, 
Larchner’s English editor, on the Phoenician expedition are very sensible. 

*! Grote, History, part ii. chap. 18. 
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south. But in fact no ingenuity was required: the knowledge, 
and sometimes the dominion, of the Egyptians extended far to the 
south of Syene. Long before Herodotus was born it must have 
been known in Egypt that the summer shadows at Meroe fell to 
the south and not, as in Lower Egypt, to the north. Now the 
southern coast of Africa, wherever it might be, must certainly be 
further south than Meroe. 

The mention of a northerly sun therefore, so far from 
furnishing a conclusive proof that the story in which it occurs is 
true, appears to have been really an embellishment ready to the 
hand of any romancer wishing to give the semblance of scientific 
truth to fiction. Or it may have been, and perhaps more 
probably was, inserted without conscious fraud, if we suppose 
that what one repeater of the story said might have been seen 
was by the next stated actually to have been seen. It is probably 
because the ancient critics, better instructed in astronomy than 
most of their successors, allowed no more weight to this passage 
than it deserves that belief in the Phoenician legend seems to 
have been confined in antiquity to Herodotus himself. And this 
general incredulity is the more noticeable because nearly all of the 
early geographers seem to have believed, with him, that Africa was 
encompassed by the ocean. Many of them indeed held that the 
equatorial region was too hot for man’s existence, a theory, 
curiously long-lived, which could hardly have existed at all had 
Sofala really been known for long ages to civilised men; but it 
was probably not till the first century after Christ that any 
evidence existed to show that Africa reached even so far as the 
equator. It is remarkable that Posidonius (about 100 3.c.), who 
did not believe that the equatorial heat was insupportable,” and 
did so thoroughly believe that Africa could be circumnavigated as 
to make a search for proofs that it had been circumnavigated 
already,” rejected the tale of the Phoenician expedition as lacking 
evidence. Posidonius certainly did not know, and almost certainly 
did not believe, that Africa’s southern point lay beyond the 
tropic of Capricorn, so that any one sailing round it would of 
necessity see the noonday sun always in the north. But he did 
know that it lay far south of Cancer, and consequently that 
the sun might there at a certain season be seen in the north. Yet 
that the Phoenicians should have been represented as saying that 
they had seen it there does not seem to have struck him as 
remarkable, still less as conclusive. 

May it be suggested that more than one enthusiast in a later age 
might have learnt a lesson from the example of this ancient philoso- 
pher, who, with a pet theory to be justified, had the self-control to 
reject a story which must have seemed ready made for its support ? 
At least I cannot help thinking that the believers in an African Ophir, 

22 Cleomedes, i. 6. 3 Strabo, ii. p. 98. 
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if they should be convinced that the Phoen.cian legend tells, not for 
their theories, but actually against them, might be ready to subject 
the legend itself to a more searching criticism, which, as I have 
tried to show, it is little fitted to withstand. 

I will conclude by recapitulating the main contentions advanced 
in this paper. 

I. The story of the Phoenician voyage round Africa rests upon 
evidence which either is insufficient, as all ancient authorities 
seem to have thought,™ or must be taken as justifying a belief in 
another circumnavigation which no modern authority upholds. The 
feat appears, when we consider the magnitude and novelty of the 
enterprise and the slender resources of ancient navigation, to be 
well-nigh impossible. It appeared possible to Herodotus because 
he did not realise its magnitude, and did believe that his Phoenicians 
obtained their supplies by a method which to modern writers seems 
so little credible that, even while professing to accept his story, 
they have generally rejected this essential part of it. The expe- 
dition did nothing to correct or prevent theories as to the shape 
and size of Africa, or as to the climate of equatorial regions, which 
it should once for all have rendered impossible. The one piece 
of evidence which is at first sight impressive, and has been pro- 
nounced conclusive, has really little or no weight. The common 
belief that a northerly sun could not have been invented has some- 
times been encouraged by want of acquaintance with elementary 
astronomy and with ancient ideas thereof. 

Il. But if the story be accepted as true it tells strongly against 
the theory that Solomon and earlier Semitic princes brought gold 
from South Africa. For if we adopt the only version of it which 
has any authority at all, that of Herodotus, it shows plainly that 
all the knowledge of South Africa, its ports and its climates, which 
must have been possessed by the Phoenicians of Solomon’s time 
had failed to descend to the Phoenicians of Necho’s time. While 
if we consider ourselves at liberty to reject such parts of the story 
as tend to this conclusion—and the tale of the northerly sun, be it 
remembered, is one of those parts—we have to explain how so 
much of what must have been common knowledge in Necho’s time 
had vanished utterly from the world by the time of Herodotus, and 
by the time apparently of Hanno, the Carthaginian. 

III. While the acceptance of the Phoenician legend is almost 
fatal to the theory of a South African Ophir, its rejection can by 
no means strengthen the case in favour of that theory. The very 
existence of such a legend in a world to which the coast of equa- 
torial Africa had been known for centuries would be in itself a 
mystery. 


E. J. Wess. 


24 Of course no geographer who, like Polybius and Ptolemy, inclined to believe 
that southern Africa was joined to Asia can have put faith in the story of Herodotus. 
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The Angevin Administration of Normandy 


IV. 


‘}\HE quality and fabric of Angevin government in England and 
Normandy were of the same kind as in Anjou, and were in- 
vested with similar traditions. Henry II did not originate great 
measures of government, such as the inquest or the use of scutage 
instead of military service, but rather placed the forms and instru- 
ments of government in new and intimate relations with himself 
and his daily life. The supervision and direct control which were 
so natural in an administrative area like the county of Anjou 
became the rule also in a kingdom which presented all kinds of 
perplexing problems to the sovereign and in a duchy with distinct 
but ill-controlled national features. In Normandy the anarchy of 
Stephen’s reign showed the value of strict organised government 
no less than in England. Duke Geoffrey seems to have carried on 
the work of Henry I on distinctly Angevin lines. Not only did he 
interfere, as Henry had done, to arbitrate by means of the inquest; 
it is probable that he issued assises or commands to compel the 
use of inquisitions whenever certain circumstances should arise.' 
In addition Geoffrey must be credited to some extent with the 
reorganisation and extension of the judicial assizes as they are 
found in the early years of Henry II. Special judges were 
appointed to hold these assizes, supported by the barons of the 
district ; and from an early date the decisions of the court were 
subject to confirmation by the ducal court at Caen.? As time went 
1 The evidence of the Black Book of Bayeux upon this point has been subjected 
to criticism by Mr. Haskins in the American Historical Review (viii. 624-5). He 
shows that some of the documents must be attributed to Geoffrey. 

? The suit of Bernard the scribe, given by Mr. Round from a Merton cartulary, 
shows that the court of the exchequer was fully established before 1130, and that a 
distinction was drawn between possessory and proprietary actions (Engl. Hist. Rev. 
xiv. 425-6). See also the ‘Appendix ad Scaecarium Normanniae,’ attached by 
M. Léchaudé d’Anisy to his edition of the Norman Rolls (Mémoires de la Soc. des 
Antiquaires, xv. 197). The assizes there named belong to 1157 or thereabouts. An 
assize at Bayeux was heard before Robert, bishop of Evreux, and R. de St. Valery. 
In an assize at Caen ‘diffinitum est in plenaria curia regis uépote in assisia ubi erant 
barones quatuor comitatuum Baiocassini, Constantini, Oximini, Abrincatini.’ The 
judgments under Philip Augustus show frequent cases of appeals from local assizes 
to the exchequer (e.g. Jugements, no. 79, a case of reversal of judgment; no. 107 
Michaelmas 1212, where after a recordatio by twelve men and the bailiff of the oaths 
of a jury at an assize in Grantesmesnil the judgment of the assize was maintained). 
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on the chief judicial power was formally exercised by the court 
of exchequer under the presidency of the seneschal. The seneschal 
also could hear and decide cases as the representative of the king 
throughout Normandy.? In these cases he might give judgment 
with the great men of the land; but in the exchequer the duty 
of acting as baron was gradually confined to a limited and 
permanent body of clerks and officials, who might or might not 
be men of high degree.‘ Before this court all kinds of disputes 
between barons or men and corporations of importance were 
brought; and agreements or settlements were ratified and 
strengthened by the witness of the royal justices and by entry 
upon the official rolls.* Although the collections of judgments 
made at the exchequer do not comprise decisions or agreements 
of a date previous to the loss of Normandy they afford, together 
with the evidence of cartularies and the Norman rolls, abundant 
proof that the records of the exchequer were full and varied in 
Angevin days.® 

This central court not only acted as a court of first instance, 
but considered appeals from the judgments of the local assizes. 
It was, in short, the centre of a well-organised judicial system at 
the death of Henry II; and, as the custumal shows, its judgments 
had the validity of case law.’ It is impossible to trace the 
course of this judicial system except to a limited extent. But 
very early in Henry’s reign its beginnings can be seen much more 
clearly than in England at the same time. Civil inquiry into land 
held in free alms and into the possession of advowsons is found 
in Normandy before the date of the constitutions of Clarendon. 
Many years before the assize of 1166 a charter of Matilda refers 


* The case between Engelger of Bohun and Ralph of Arden (7 April 1199) was 
settled before William FitzRalph, the seneschal at Vaudreuil, in the presence of some 
of the chief barons of Normandy (Stapleton, m. xxxv.) The news of Richard’s 
wound at Chaluz reached them during the trial (Hist. de Guillaume le Maréchal, 
iii. 158). 

‘ The names of the barons of the exchequer in 1198 and 1200, none of great 
dignity, are in Rot. Norm. p.6. 

5 The Rotuli Normanniae contain many agreements of this kind, and the 
exchequer rolls frequently refer to the sums paid for enrolment. 

® M. Delisle has proved clearly the existence of exchequer rolls of this nature, and 
also of assize rolls under the Angevins (Mémoire sur les recueils de jugements rendus 
par Véchiquier de Normandie in the memoirs of the Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres, vol. xxiv. part ii. pp. 352-67). The custumal also refers to them 
(Tardif, Cowtumiers, i. 24). 

7 Ibid. i. 52 (cc. lvii, Ixi), The writer had heard pleadings, in which the pro- 
cedure of recognitions in the case of free alms was modified, and differed from what 
in scripto generali dictum est. Again, the bailiffs used to arrest the relations of an 
evildoer, but the seneschal ‘ dicit quod nemo debet in penam poni vel mitti, nisi solus 
malefactus vel participes malefacti. Et hoc contingit de Odone le Manc et filiis suis, 
hominibus Rogeri de Sancto Andrea, versus forestarios Bertramni de Verduno, qui 
malefactorem unum non ceperant, sed plures de parentela.’ 
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to the presentment of criminals. At the end of the century the 
system of justice is fully revealed, as advanced and precise as that 
which existed in England. In the old days, says the custumal, 
the counts, barons, and knights controlled the roads which ran 
through their lands, and exercised judgment upon them ; but they 
had done evilly, and now the duke, whom it behoves to rule all his 
people, guards the road in peace as in war.’ Just as the duke 
seized and used the great Roman roads which cut across Normandy 
to Rouen or Caen, so he sent his messengers along them and 
bound the whole land in judicial chains. A body of clerks existed 
at the exchequer to send out writs. Justices of assize passed 
regularly from province to province. All the well-known inquests 
and recognitions were in use, and the distinction between a royal 
recognition and a jury was well marked.’ In their districts the 
viscounts had to prepare for the assize, to search out jurors, whose 
names and testimony would afterwards be preserved in the assize 
rolls. It was also one of the chief if not the most important 
function of the justices to supervise the conduct of the viscounts, 
and to see that they had done justice to the poor.'' How 
stringent the local control of the viscounts was may be seen in the 
exchequer rolls, especially that for 1180, with their records of 
fines for the privilege of duel or jury, for the sale of wine above 
the proper price, and for technical branches of duty and contempt 
of court; and, on the other side, with their grim accounts of the 
chattels of fugitives and outlaws, or of men who still swung upon 
the gallows. 

From the administrative point of view two facts present them- 
selves. First, the growth of system has produced an official class 
of judges. All knights and barons were supposed to attend the 
assizes, but in John’s day the justices, viscounts, and clerks are 


® Haskins, ‘The Early Norman Jury’ (Amer. Hist. Rev. viii. 635-40). 
also the remarks in Miss Norgate’s England under the Angevin Kings, ii. 192 sqq. 

® Tardif, i. 16, c. xv. It must be remembered that, as Tardif has shown, the 
oldest custumal, entitled Statuta et consuetudines Normanniae, was put together in 
the last months of 1199 or early in 1200. It was probably composed by a clerk of the 
seneschal, William FitzRalf, and is an unimpeachable witness to Norman custom 
under the Angevin rulers (ibid. i. pp. lxv-]xxii, Ixxxi). 

© Thid. i. 24, 44-5. The chief recognitions occur in the Jugements, e.g. no. 392 
(novel disseisin), 79 (‘de feudo et vadis ’), 170 (advowsons), 55, 129 (darrein present- 
ment). In the last case, in 1213, a man ‘ noluit sustinere recordationem ad usus et 
consuetudines Normanniae quis advocatus presentavit ultimum personam mortuum 
in illa ecclesia.’ The disturbances after Henry I’s death made the use of recognitions 
by ducal authority inevitable ; cf. inquiry into ‘mala consuetudo que tempore guerre 
elevata fuerat’ in the Avranchin (Caen, 1157; in Delisle’s edition of Robert of 
Torigny, ii. 251). There is mention of a grand assize at Troarn in 1200 (Mém. de la 
Soc. des Antig. xv. 202) and of a writ of novel disseisin at Pont-Audemer (Rot. 
Norm. pp. 97-8). 

“ Tardif, i. 44. Cf. John’s letters against the ‘tolta et molestias’ of the bailiffs 
(Argentan, 23 November 1201, Rot. Pat. 3). 
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the important persons.’? Secondly, the judicial system of the 
duke has overshadowed nearly all private jurisdiction. The 
recognitions, of course, were only held by royal writ, but the use of 
the jury, though permitted to owners of private jurisdiction, was 
much circumscribed. And, as the jury became popular and was 
applied to many kinds of offence, the power of the ducal courts 
must have increased accordingly.'"* The supremacy of the assizes 
was probably secured in 1182. In that year, says Robert of Torigny, 
the king kept Christmas at Caen, with the duke of Saxony and more 
than 1,000 knights. He held his court, and ordained that no baron 
should hold a court, but should come to his.'* If this startling 
pronouncement was more than a temporary command, it must be 
Robert’s way of expressing the fact that the authority: of the 
justices of assize superseded the baronial courts of the neighbour- 
hood. As the custumal, shows this was the case in Normandy as 
well as in England. Except by special permission no baron could 
hold his court at the same time as the justices of assize.' 
Similarly, of course, he was not allowed to have the pleas of 
the sword unless custom or charter authorised him to have 
them."* 


"% The grand assize mentioned above (note 10) was held by justices, viscounts, 
and clerks. There is evidence that the knights still attended, however, in 1205, 
besides the recognitors. In an assize at Sées in April 1205 a recognition of twelve 
men was held by the justices e¢ multis patrie militibus (Mém. de l Acad. des Inscript. 
t. xxiv. pt. ii. p. 359). 

8 Licet quibuslibet hominibus, wtroque parte concedente, iwream facere in 
curia sua de quibuslibet catallis, vel hereditate, et iwratores eligere assensu utriusque 
partis; et haec recognitio non vocabitur, sed iwrea. Defalte, raptus, murdrum, 
combusta, robiria per pacem facta, fugitivi per quodcunque crimen, et hec per placita 
ensis non possunt nisi in curia Ducis (Tardif, i. 44). It has been observed that the 
duel, which was about this time condemned by the ecclesiastical councils in favour of 
the jury, occurs less frequently in the exchequer rolls after 1180 (A. Canel, ‘Le 
Combat Judiciaire en Normandie,’ Mém. de la Soc. des Antiq. xxii. 575, 616 sqq.) 

‘* Rob. Torigny, ii. 117 (ed. Delisle). 

 Quamdiu assisia tenebitur in aliqua provincia, vel in aliquo vicecomitatu, non 
sit aliquis hominum ausus, nec debet placita tenere in curia sua (i. 37). Compare 
the charter to William of Briouze in next note. Apparently justices of assize could 
legislate upon the procedure of baronial courts. Thus in an assize at Domfront 
before Arnulf of Lisieux and Robert of Neubourg, it was decided that all tenants-in- 

chief in Normandy were able, if they wished, omnia sua bella, etiam de remotis- 
simis terris suis, adducere ad swam capitalem mansionem (Rob. Torigny, ii. 241). 

16 For the pleas of the sword see Tardif, i. 43. In his charter for the archbishop 
of Rouen John grants the pleas of the sword and omnem iusticiam placitorwm. Ita 
tamen quod iustitia fiat per visum Capitalis Senescalli nostri Normannie, si praesens 
fuerit, vel proximi Baillivi, cum ad hoc per archiepiscopwm vocatus fuerit, nichil ibi 
facientis nisi ut tantummodo videat fiert iusticiam (Rot. Norm. p. 3). I am indebted 
to Mr. Charles Johnson, of the Public Record Office, for kindly verifying the original 
of this passage (Norman roll, no. 3, m. 1) and informing me that the unintelligible 
terminus of Hardy’s printed text is a misreading for tantummodo. The method of 
justice is still better illustrated by a charter for William of Briouze of 1 John 

(ibid.) Vicecomes vel serviens noster non intrabit in terra eiusdem Willelmi de 
honore de Braiosa ad aliquid officiwm Vicecomitis vel servientis faciendum, sed 
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It is difficult to estimate the extent to which these regulations 
put on one side the earlier traditions of judicial administration. 
There is some evidence that the assizes were regarded as identical 
with earlier courts for the districts or provinces of Normandy." 
If these had existed throughout we must regard them as a con- 
tinuation of the public courts of the Carolingian counts, which were 
afterwards controlled in each county or in a group of counties by 
the bishops and viscounts. In the eleventh century, as has been 
seen, the viscounts and great ecclesiastical personages had the 
control of justice, and were joined in the following century by royal 
justices under Henry I.’* We should expect to find most traces 
of this earlier and less systematic government in the courts of the 
bishops and counts. In the diocese of Sées the chief landowner 
was the count of Alencon, and one of the most persistent champions 
of spiritual rights was the chapter of Sées. In the second half 
of the twelfth century the castle of Alencon was, until the 
accession of John at least, in royal hands and the centre of a 
bailiwick. The towns of Sées and Alencon were tallaged by the 
king. The royal justices visited one or other of these towns, and 
held a court which was superior to those of bishop and count. In 
this province the count had lost any pre-eminence he might have 
had ; his chief stronghold was occupied by royal officials. But it is 
significant that there is hardly a single reference to Sées, except to 
the tallage set there, upon the exchequer rolls.’ If the count 
had retained Alencon it is probable that, as in the counties of Eu 
and Evreux, the royal bailiffs would not have appeared there at 
all except to gather a few rents and summon pleas of the sword 
to the assizes. It is doubtful whether they would have controlled 
even the pleas in the demesne of the count. Again, in the bailiwick 
of the Lieuvin the proceeds of pleas and tallages were the chief 
sources of revenue, since in the city and banlieu of Lisieux the 
bishop had every judicial right except three pleas of the sword.” 


serviens eiusdem Willelmi suwmmonebit placita ad nos pertinencia. Et quod 
Iusticiarti nostri itinerantes, quando ibunt in baillia de Falesia, debent venire apud 
Braiosam et ibidem tractare placita quae ad nos pertinent. Et tunc idem Willelmus 
inveniet eis necessaria rationabiliter wna die apud Braiosam. The former part is 
useful, since it shows the similarity to English justice (cf. Maitland, Select Pleas in 
Manorial Courts, vol. i. p. xxv). M. Delisle has collected cases of judicial grants in the 
Bibliothéque de V Ecole des Chartes, xiii. 108, note 3. 


7 Cf. references to the fora patrie and placitum iusticie patrie in the custumal 
(Tardif, i. 32). 


8 Above, vol. xxi. pp. 637, 646. See also Pollock and Maitland, The History of 
English Law, i. 72. 

® Stapleton, 1. Ixxxiv. sqqg. (1198). For the relation of the episcopal and civil 
courts compare the entry on the roll for 1180 (Rot. Scacc. p. 21): De Gonduino de 
Fontibus x so. quia ivit in curia episcopi contra defensum iustic. 

* Cf. Stapleton, 1. cxxi. For the privileges of the bishop and his dispute 


with Robert the viscount see Marténe, Thesaurus, i. 761 (Rouen, 3 Sept. 1 John. 
Cf. Rot. Chart. p. 19). 
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No one was allowed to have hereditary official rights in the 
viscounty, while the pleas reserved by the duke were brought 
before.the royal courts by the bishop’s officers. In the Bessin also 
an old quarrel between the bishop and neighbouring barons had 
ended in a limitation of royal and official rights within the episcopal 
lands.”" 

From these and other cases, and from what is known of early 
and later theory of local government in Normandy, it may be 
inferred (1) that by the time of the Conqueror the judicial func- 
tions of the viscount were fully recognised and extended over the 
greater part of Normandy ;” (2) that the extension of feudal ideas 
to the jurisdiction of bishop and count brought their courts and 
privileges into conflict with the claims of the viscounts, who would 
claim a monopoly of public justice, whether delegated by the duke 
or as transacted in the old public courts of the provinces. There 
is but little evidence that the rights of the duke were ever claimed 
fully within the territories of the counts who survived. There are 
no traces of royal assizes in Evreux or Eu; probably important 
pleas in which the counts were parties would be tried in the ducal 
court, or in the bailiwick concerned.** The episcopal courts did 
not escape so easily. Although the bishop was originally the 
colleague of the count in the public courts of the Franks, he was 
not able to maintain the same traditional prestige after the dis- 
tinction between lay and ecclesiastical suits became marked. On the 
other hand he became a great feudal magnate. The disputes which 
arose were settled by a division of power, which left more or less 
control to the bishop within his own lands, but reserved all or the 
chief pleas of the sword to the duke. (3) The third stage was 
reached when it was found necessary to supervise the conduct of 
the viscounts themselves. Many of them were hereditary magnates. 
Hence, as in England, they were gradually superseded by their 
judicial colleagues. The justices of Henry I cannot have been local 
so much as national officers. The knights and barons who were 
appointed as justices to hold assizes under the Angevin rulers 


21 Livre Noir de Bayeuz, i. 23, no. xvi: a charter of Geoffrey or of the first years 
of Henry II, which speaks of certain claims which might be proved in curia episcopi vel 
in mea. It continues, Volo etiam et precipio et prohibeo ne aliquis pro facienda 
iusticia nec pro alio, intrent (sic) in terram episcopi Baiocensis, nisi illi servientes 
qui ab antiquo ad hoc constituti sunt, et qui hoc faciebant tempore Henrici regis, nec 
isti etiam hoc faciant nisi sicut iustum fuerit. 

* E.g. in Statutes of Lillebonne (Teulet, Layettes, i. 25). Si quis autem episcopo 
suo inobediens fuerit, domino, in cuius terra habitat, episcopus hoc demonstret, et ille 
eum subdat episcopali iusticie. Quod si et dominus facere contempserit, regis 
vicecomes, per episcopum requisitus, omni remota excusacione, faciat. This refers 
to the truce of God. 

28 Cf., however, Rot. Scacc. p. 76. The priest of Amfreville paid xl. so. pro 
habenda recordatione in curia Com. Ebroic. de duello. The phrase pro duello in 
curia comitis Mellenti also occurs often. 
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were certainly national officers. The local bailiffs and viscounts 
summoned the pleas of the sword in all but privileged lands, 
like the city of Lisieux or the honour of Briouze.* They 
prepared the business and gathered together the jurors. They 
sat with the judges when they arrived. Pleadings in all 
other courts were silenced. Then the justices, surrounded by 
all the chief landholders of the province, heard the pleas, and 
attended to complaints against the local officers of the crown, 
the viscounts themselves included. Thus the public courts 
were absorbed in a common judicial system; or their practices 
lingered on in a mutilated form, as survivals, anomalies, or 
special privileges in the courts of a count or bishop or important 
vassal. 

This brings us to the second characteristic of Angevin govern- 
ment—namely, the concentration of the administrative system 
under the seneschal.** In Normandy the barons of the exchequer 
and the seneschal were more intimately connected * than in the 
rest of Henry II’s dominions. The seneschal was the president of 
the exchequer, held the ducal court, and to some extent could 
legislate about legal procedure. As John found to his cost during 
Richard’s captivity, the seneschal was at the head of the state in 
the king’s absence, and responsible to him alone.”” His importance 
at a time of crisis may be seen in John’s reign. It was his duty to 
go about from castle to castle, on a tour of inspection, to fix the 
number of the garrison and to order repairs.** In twelve months 
more than 7,300 li. Ang. passed through one seneschal’s hands to 
be expended upon the fortification of royal castles and in wages.” 
The last baron to hold the office under John, William Crassus, was 
put in charge of several strongholds at once, and was left by the 


24 See above, pp. 18, 19, notes 16 and 20. 

*8 See above, vol. xxi. p. 649. For the Norman seneschal compare M. Delisle’s re- 
marks in the Bibliothéque (x. 267). During the reign of Henry II the title senescallus 
displaced those of dapifer and iustitiarius in official documents. It would be inter- 
esting to inquire how far if at all Angevin influence modified the position of the English 
justiciar. Compare the conduct of Longchamp as chancellor and justiciar (Hist. de 
Guill. le Maréchal, iii. 127). 

26 In Anjou and Poitou the exchequer, although it existed in each province 
(Rot. Norm. p. 28), was not, apparently, so important as in Normandy. In England 
the control of the exchequer, though very great at one time in Henry’s reign, was 
shared by other courts. Still the royal letters in John’s reign are addressed to the 
justiciar and barons of the exchequer at Westminster in exactly the same style as 
those to the seneschal and barons of the exchequer at Caen. 

27 The seneschal met John upon his arrival in Normandy, and invited him ‘ad 
colloquium apud Alenzun, ad tractandum de negotiis regis, et liberatione eius.’ He 
and the barons refused to receive John as lord (R. Howden, iii. 204. Cf. seneschal’s 
conduct, pp. 203, 254). In one of John’s letters as king the sentence occurs, mani- 
festum est quod qui senescallum non obediunt mandatum domini contempnunt (Rot. 
Chart. p. 102 b). 

*® Rot. Norm. pp. 120-1. 


© Receipts of Guarin de Glapion, March 1201-March 1202 (Rot. Scacc. p. 501). 
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king as guardian of the duchy with a special grant of 500 li. per 
annum.*? 

Under the seneschal, answerable to the exchequer and subject 
to the inspection of the justices, the viscounts and bailiffs ruled 
the districts of Normandy. The office of viscount underwent more 
than one change during the reign of Henry II. It is probable that 
Henry I was responsible for a change of officers, and very possibly 
for a rearrangement of their bailiwicks. By this time some of the 
older divisions had disappeared ; the decrease of the royal demesne 
and the more complicated resources of the royal treasury made it 
necessary to define administrative areas more precisely, and not to 
entrust the collection of royal dues to any powerful baron.*' In 
Count Geoffrey’s day the existence of bailiwicks controlled by officials 
with judicial powers, and immediately dependent upon the king, is 
taken for granted.** But, as Brunner observed, the official character 
of the viscount becomes most marked in the reign of Henry II.* 
The process was not quite simple. There is, for example, a signifi- 
cant gap in his history during the earlier part of the reign. Thus 
in the diocese of Bayeux the viscount became and remained a feudal 
landowner ; and, in charters and documents addressed generally, 
there is but rare mention of the viscounts until the end of the 
century. As an official title it almost disappeared. Where 
Richard said vicecomitibus et baillivis, or vicecomitibus et ministris, 
Henry had usually said ministris.** Now in the earliest exchequer 
roll which is extant, and also in the custumal, the division of 
Normandy into viscounties and bailiwicks is well established.* 


% Rot. Norm p. 118. 

%! The variety of early divisions is analysed in the Bibliothéque, x. 259, note. 
Compare M. Vaultier’s remarks on the disappearance of the vicaria Cingalensis 
Mém. (x. 5). In 1113 Robert of Belesme was viscount and rendered accounts (Ord. 
Vit. iv. 305, ed. Le Prévost). 

* Amer. Hist. Rev. viii. 625; Stapleton, 1. xxxiv. notes. 

% Die Entstehung der Schwurgerichte, pp. 156-7. 

** The charters in the Black Book of Bayeux, which are addressed to officers, 
&c., throughout Normandy, establish the following conclusions: (1) Vicecomes was not 
a general term until the end of the century, when it was used, in a slightly more 
technical sense, to describe the bailiffs. It only appears in one early charter in the 
Black Book, and then the unusual comes is included also (i. 167, episcopis, 
comitibus, baronibus, iusticiariis, vicecomitibus, et omnibus fidelibus). (2) Richard I 
uses it with baillivis or ministris (e.g. ii. 83), while Henry generally uses ministris. 
(3) Ministri was the technical and comprehensive term, and equivalent to the less usual 
baillivi, since the two terms are never found together, except in a special salutation 
to the officers of the Bessin, where, of course, the viscount existed in addition by 
hereditary right (i. 42). These subordinates had been styled viscounts occasionally 
(Stapleton, 1. xxxiv. notes). 

** It is the usual division in the roll of 1180. The assizes were held ‘semel vel 
bis per annum in unoquoque vicecomitatu’ (Tardif, Cowtumiers, i. 44). This rule 
was not always observed, since the use of larger areas than the viscounties was 
anticipated in the reign of John. Compare the phrase in Rot. Chart. 59 b, quamdiu 
fuerit iusticiarius itinerans in ballia de Costent. et Baioc. 
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Although, as Brunner and others have noted, the terms viscounty 
and bailiwick, or viscount and bailiff, are interchangeable, it is the 
former word which has the official meaning. Bailiwick and bailiff 
are general terms. A bailiff may obey a viscount, but a viscount, 
unless the term is used in a special and limited sense, as of the 
eight viscounts of Dieppe, is never subordinate to a bailiff.* 

We can hardly suggest definite reasons for this reappearance of 
viscount in official usage, except upon the hypothesis that Henry 
reorganised the relations between the exchequer and local officers, 
as he did about the same time (1170-80) in England. The 
change from feudal to bureaucratic officialism across the Channel 
would doubtless revive and give a fresh significance to the word 
which the Normans had used to translate the Saxon term ‘ sheriff.’ 
This suggestion gains support from the fact that the exchequer was 
reorganised by Richard of Ilchester between 1176 and 1178. The 
English administrator seems to have dealt with Norman finances 
in great detail and with much thoroughness. The war between 
Henry and his sons had upset the whole state. Castles and lands 
had fallen into the king’s hands and been redistributed. Rights, 
new and old, had to be paid for heavily.“ After peace was 
restored the opportunity was taken to revise the farms of 
the bailiffs and to make extensive inquiries, by means of local 
juries, into the lapsed rights of the crown.* The new funds were 
distributed according to a fixed scheme, and the surplus went into 
the royal treasury. The roll for the year 1176 became the standard 
of reference for future bailiffs and barons of the exchequer to 


36 The relative place of the viscounts between justices and ministri is seen in 
the later charters (e.g. to Roland d’Oissel, about 1189. Layettes, i. 150). In 1180 
the Marshal addressed the young king in the presence of ‘ counts, barons, viscounts, 
castellans, vavassors’ (Hist. de Guill. le Maréchal, iii. 70). For the general 
meaning of ballia compare the phrases ballia forestae (Rot. Chart. 52b), ballia 
vicecomitatus (R. Howden, iii. 134), castellwm cum ballia (Rot. Chart. 101b), and a 
letter, in which John refers to the district under the control of Lupescar the mer- 
cenary as his ballia (Rot. Pat. 32b). The word also seems to be used of property 
belonging to the Templars given in custody to one of the brethren (Rot. Pat. 34). 
Cases of under-bailiffs, subordinate to the viscount or the royal bailiff proper, are 
frequent (compare a letter in favour of Peter Stokes, new bailiff of La Londe, Rot. 
Norm. p. 53). 

37 R. Diceto, 1.415. He was appointed before the Michaelmas sitting of 1176 
(Bened. Peterb. i. 124). He was very active as seneschal till March 1178. See Delisle 
in Mémoires, xvi. part 1, p. xxvi; Miss Norgate, England under the Angevin Kings, 
ii. 194. In the light of these facts the remark of Benedict of Peterborough (i. 198, a. 
1177) gains point, that Henry iustitias suas et rectores, de quorum fidelitate et 
prudentia confidebat, in Normannia et in caeteris terris suis transmarinis 
constituit. 

% * Witt. de Aurichier debet ccc li. pro habenda terra fratris sui ih tempore guerre’ 
(Rot. Scace. p. 65). 

%® References to terrae recuperatae per iwream are common in the roll of 1180, 
as also are allusions to the old and new farm. The most striking entries in this 
respect are those for the old and new farm of Dieppe (Rot. Scacc. pp. 66-8). 
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justify items of expenditure.*® It is impossible to suppose that these 
measures were taken without affecting the duties and status of the 
royal officials. 

It is easier to define the principle upon which Normandy was 
governed at the end of the twelfth century. The systematic 
erection of royal castles had been proceeding since the days of 
Henry I, until the castle became the centre not merely of power 
but of government. Just as the seneschal was castellan of the 
royal fortress at Caen,*! and exercised a general supervision over 
the Norman defences, so the offices of viscount and castellan tended 
to become identified. Like the count of old, the viscount ruled over 
an administrative rather than a natural area. The city, or town, 
or castle, was the unit of government in Normandy, as the shire 
was in England.“ From it the revenue of the surrounding 
country was collected, in it justice was administered. As a rule 
the surrounding district was called a viscounty, and afterwards, in 
the last quarter of the century, a bailiwick. There were exceptional 
cases, like the bailiwick of Caux, or the Lieuvin, which were con- 
nected with no prominent castle,** or the viscounties into which 
the extensive demesne of the Cotentin was divided.“* But upon the 
whole it is true to say that Normandy was divided into bailiwicks 
which had their base in a royal castle. It is not surprising to learn 
that these bailiwicks or viscounties varied considerably in size.” 
In these areas the civil and judicial authority was entrusted 
to one or more bailiffs. If, according to the usual custom, there 
was only one chief official, he was frequently charged with 
the care of the castle upon which the bailiwick depended. If this 


“© Geoffrey Trossebot ‘habet in munitione Castri de Bonnavilla blada, vina, et 
bacones, et caseos et moretum, sicut continetur in Rotulo anni melxxvi.’ (p. 69.) 
The entry is repeated in 1198 (p. 370). It is significant also that the accounts of 
Dieppe are settled in 1180 for the past five years, i.e. to 1176 (p. 66). 

“' Stapleton, 1. xxxii. 

“2 Cf. John’s charter to the Templars (31 August 1199, Rot. Chart. 13 b), de 
unoquoque vicecomitatu Anglie, qui annuatim nobis reddit C. li. vel plures, .. . et de 
unaquaque civitate et castello et villa aliarum terrarum nostrarum, videlicet Nor- 
mannie, Cenomannie, Andegavie, Pictavie, et Gasconie, qui annuatim nobis C. li. vel 
plures reddit. Compare the heading of the list in Cart. Norm. no. 209: civitates et 
castra que Rex habet in domanio. The difference in England must not be exagger- 
ated, as the story of Gerard de Camville shows (Miss Norgate, John Lackland, p. 31). 

*% Rot. Scacc. p. 432 sqq. The baillia of Caux succeeded the grand viscounty. 

** These were of early origin, since in 1180 William of Saint Jean had been 
viscount of Coutances for twenty years (Rot. Scacc. p. 12). See also Delisle’s memoir 
upon the bailiffs of the Cotentin (Mém. xix. 65). 

4 The jury for assessment of chattels was from five to twenty knights, iwrta 
magnitudinem baillie (Tardif, i. 45, ch. lvi.) 

“© In the roll of 1180 Osbert de Hosa, the bailiff, appears ag castellan of 
Cherbourg and Valognes (Rot. Scacc. p. 30); Richard Giffard as bailiff and castellan 
of Falaise (p. 50); Giibert Pipart, viscount and castellan of the castles of Exmes 
(pp. 500, 103); Martin de Hosa as bailiff of the Vexin and castellan of Gisors 
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was not the case a special salaried castellan was appointed by the 
king and provided for out of local funds. The ability or fidelity of 
the bailiff would decide whether he could be entrusted with the 
castle or not. If he was a great baron, or a tried and able official, 
he might be the petty autocrat of a district. On the other hand 
some special military necessity might cause his double authority 
to be divided ; or yet again the king might, and occasionally did, 
prefer to supersede the local officers in a time of crisis, and place 
one of his intimate servants in charge both of castle and of 
bailiwick.“7 There was no fixed rule, but the implicit principle 
seems to have existed that local authority was exercised from the 
castle, and might be concentrated in a powerful viscount or bailiff, 
or else distributed among bailiffs and a castellan, as circumstances 
might require. 

Evidently the whole of Normandy was supposed to be divided 
into these areas, with the exception of privileged districts like the 
city of Lisieux or the Evrecin. It is equally certain that the 
bailiffs or viscounts were not regarded primarily as financial officers 
or as farmers of the royal domain. They were judicial officers, 
and collected casual fines and amercements ; were responsible for 
special levies of tallage and aids ; summoned the pleas of the sword 
for the whole bailiwick and accounted for the proceeds after the 
assizes ; took charge of escheats and forests, if no special arrange- 
ments were made. - In addition to this they were responsible for 
certain customary dues for which they paid a farm, and for corn 
rents or bernage. The financial result of all these activities was 
not very large, and was by no means sufficient to meet the charges 
of the local establishment and leave a surplus in the exchequer.** 
From the financial point of view the importance of the district was 
in the castle and town, with the domain which pertained to it. 
The bailiff might be the judge and warrior; but, as a financial 
official, he was regarded, with all his accounts, as a mere appendage, 
(pp. 70, 72); Robert of Stuteville, bailiff and castellan of Lions-le-Foret (p. 73) ; 
Saher de Quinci as castellan of Nonancourt and accountant of fines (p. 76). There is 
one instance of a prepositus acting as castellan in Moulins and Bonmoulins (p. 105). 

° 28 December 1202 the bailiffs of William the Marshal were informed that the 
castle of Arques had been entrusted to William of Mortemer and William Martell. The 
former was bailiff of Caux, the latter was appointed bailiff of Arques (Rot. Pat. 22a). 
In June 1202 Peter Stokes was made bailiff of La Londe, otherwise of the viscounty 
inter Rislam et Secanam, and castellan of Moulineaux (Rot. Norm. p. 53). He was 
bailiff for a year (Rot. Scacc. p. 565). 

* This is proved generally by the small amount of the farms for the viscounties 
as compared with that for the domain. The fact is also shown by the inquest made 
by Philip Augustus into the value of the rents of Falaise and Domfront tempore quo 
rex Ricardus ivit ultra mare. The jurors gave the value of the praepositura, sine 
placito ensis et eschaetis et vicecomitatu et branagio (Falaise) ; or sine placito ensis 
et forestis et eschaetis et molendinis (Domfront); Cart. Norm. no. 111; Stapleton, 


11. lx.-lxi. The bailiffs accounted for the exceptions. See also Delisle in Bibliotheque, 
x. 264, 
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or rather exception to the financial unity of the royal domain. 
This unity was called the praepositura and was farmed very heavily. 
It was given in charge to inferior but not exactly subordinate 
officials, who appear as praepositi. It was their duty to pay the 
salary of the castellan, whether he was the bailiff or not, and it was 
from his accounts that the castle was kept in repair or the royal 
lodgings maintained.*® 

As the military and civil centres of Norman life the castles 
were the scene of a varied and bustling life. Their place in the 
military system requires special consideration, which must be 
postponed. But, apart from this, the castle was, together with the 
little community about it, of supreme importance. Special dues and 
revenues were lavished upon them from all parts of Normandy.”’ 
To surrender a castle was to incur the gravest suspicion, sometimes 
the heaviest of penalties, and was, in one case which has been 
recorded, followed by bitter remorse. The aim of warfare was 
the capture of castles and the control of the capital stock and 
income which they represented.” On the other hand they 
depended for their support upon the country-side. To secure the 
castle without its source of revenue was attended with in- 
conveniences that outweighed the advantages. After his interview 
with the legate in 1199 King Richard entered into his chamber, 
choking with rage, like a wounded boar, and shut the door. No 
man dared approach him until, we are told, the Marshal called 
to him to open and gave his advice. He said, ‘You have more 
cause for laughter than anger, for you have gained all. The king 
of France wants peace. Leave him the castles until the next passage 
to the Holy Land, but keep the land which belongs to us. When 
he finds that he can get nothing from the land, and has to keep 
up the castles at his own cost, it will seem a heavier burden than 

“© The exchequer rolls show that a praepositura was often worth several hundred 
pounds, It should be noted that the bailiff and praepositus were often the same person. 
This was the case at Alencon in 1180, when, however, Fulk Baynell was castellan 


(Rot. Scace. p. 18), while in 1198 Ralph Labbe was bailiff, praepositus, and castellan, 
though apparently without a salary (p. 386). He was also baron of the exchequer in 
the same year (Rot. Norm. p. 6). 

5° Compare the order to Robert FitzWalter on 23 February 1203, ‘ totam tenseriam 
nostram et malam toltam ponatis ad operacionem castri nostri de Valledol’ (Rot. 
Norm. p.80). The praepositura of Falaise supported Falaise, Pommeraye, and in part 
Exmes (Rot. Scacc. p. 50). The castles of the Vexin had a financial base in Rouen 
(p. 70). 

5! See ante, vol. xxi. p. 296. When Roger Torel defended La Ferté-Bernard until 
the castle was taken by storm he was considered to have acted with great distinction 
(Hist. de Guill. le Mar. iii. 102). In 1196 Nicholas of Orphin betrayed Nonancourt 
to King Richard ; in remorse he afterwards assumed the habit of a Templar and went 
to Syria (W. Breton, Philipp. v. 117-8, ed. Delaborde, ii. 129). 

52 The four castles of Loches, Chatillon-sur-Indre, Drincourt, and Arques were 
regarded as suitable sureties for 20,000 marks of pure gold Troyes (Rog. Howden, 
iii. 219). Note W. Breton’s phrase about the recapture of Nonancourt by Philip, in 
Jisci castellum iura reducit (v. 119). 
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a war. That is what will happen: I wager they will come back 
to-morrow.’ The advice was followed. After peace had been 
made the king bade William le Queu and his mercenaries to 
harry the garrisons of the castles and prevent them from taking 
anything outside. They did their task so well that the French 
dared not take even water from the well outside Baudemont. 
But William received the ordinary dues outside Gisors, without 
heeding the garrison.™ 

Few things, indeed, are more impressive than the way in 
which the body of social relations grew during the latter part of 
the twelfth century. A network of financial and tenurial ties, 
which embraced the hermits of the forest®* no less than the 
mayor of Rouen or the earl of Chester, overspread the whole duchy. 
The activities of merchants and the bustle of fairs and markets 
had their place in the scheme. Monasteries were supported by 
the tithes of distant bailiwicks and kept their fishermen in the 
distant shallows of the Cotentin. A hundred points of law and 
custom depended upon the existence of a great keep, whose 
military origin had been overshadowed, though never forgotten, in 
a round of new functions and duties. Its chapel was served by a 
little church or religious house beneath the cliff. Its maintenance 
was largely due to the labours and bargains of men who had built 
up the little town under its protection. The royal revenues 
supported hospitals and lazar-houses outside the gates or in some 
desolate spot. In the castle hall the bailiff did justice over the 
country-side for miles around, and protected the king’s Jews, who 
were allowed to transact their useful but dangerous business with 
a safety that they could buy nowhere else. All kinds of men, 
each with his peculiar writ, or safe-conduct, or errand, met in the 
streets of the town, and jostled each other in the great gate— 
justices, recognitors, claimants, knights with the king’s prisoners, 
servants with treasure, falconers and dog-keepers with their precious 
charges, men with wine, fish, building-stone, or bundles of shafts 
and pikes, merchants, pilgrims, monks on the business of their 
houses, wine-sellers, peasants. Here and there the gaunt keep 
remains, the only witness to this forgotten life. It stands beside a 
stately round tower, or above a long buttressed wall, the relics of a 
later and alien English rule. Elsewhere it is lost in the streets of 
a busy city, or keeps guard beside a Renaissance palace, or waits 


58. Hist. de Guill. le Maréchal, iii, 156-7. 

5+ About 1195 Robert, earl of Leicester, granted the monks of Lire advocationem 
omnium hermitagiorum in the forest of Breteuil (Layettes, i. 181, no. 429). 

55 * Et Iudet non intrabunt in placita nisi coram nobis vel coram illis qui turres 
nostras custodierint in quorum balliis Iudei manserint’ (Rot. Chart. p. 93). Jews’ 
money was useful to the castellan (e.g. at Domfront, Rot. Norm. p. 79). The way in 
which they were distributed about the royal castles may be seen from the Cartulaire 
Normand, nos. 207, 208. 
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aloof in a deserted place. Everywhere it seems to grip the 
rock, to spring naturally from the hill-side, with a tenacity and 
permanence all its own. It bears the memory of dreadful pain 
and fierce joy, of thousands of forgotten lives, dull, stupid, vicious, 
eager, perhaps even holy. It shares the secrets of strenuous and 
creative minds, whose labours are unknown, or recorded in some 
unopened roll with a casual and quiet brevity. 

The last point upon which stress was laid in the account 
of traditional Angevin administration was the disregard of social 
distinctions. This also is well marked in Norman government. 
The rapid elaboration of official business and routine meant the 
growth of an official class, which Peter of Blois compares, in 
a well-known passage, to an army of locusts.** Episcopal con- 
stitutions were necessary to check the ambition to which the needs 
of the exchequer and the local bailiffs gave rise among the clerks.” 
As time went on, and royal administration came in touch with all 
kinds of municipal and financial activity, burgesses and money- 
changers, like Geoffrey of Val-Richer, were involved in the official 
service of the king. But, upon the whole, it would be dangerous to 
distinguish between the feudal and official classes. It would be 
nearer the truth to observe how the royal service shared, and, to 
a limited degree, assisted in the changes in feudal society. Just 
as some were able to take their place among the highest ranks by 
means of their prowess in the tournament, so others grew old and 
respected in the royal service, maintaining in that way the tradi- 
tions of their families. Among the knights who followed the young 
king Henry in his chivalrous adventures were several who, then or 
afterwards, held office as bailiff and castellan under his father and 
brothers.°® The close connexion botween military and civil duties 
made it impossible that a class of bureaucrats could be formed with 
no regard for the traditions of feudal administration. Moreover 
the duchy inherited a national spirit which made its governance 
a matter of common interest, in spite of all the ruthless and 
systematic autocracy of Henry II. Henry, in fact, must have 
done much to keep the spirit alive. The unanimity with which the 
seneschal was followed in his resistance to John during Richard’s 
captivity, as well as the motives which led the Normans and 
English to prefer John to Arthur, show that national loyalty 


56 Epistolae, ed. Giles, i. 297-8. 
57 Prohibemus etiam ne aliqwis sacerdos vicecomitis vel saecularis praepositatus 
officium assumat. ... Statuimus ne monachi et clerici vel laici ecclesias vel villas 
ad firmam teneant. (Decision of council at Rouen under Walter of Coutances. 
Migne, Patr. Lat. eevii. 1180). 
58 Hist. de Guill. le Maréchal, iii. 58-61, with Meyer’s notes. It must be 


remembered that justices were chosen from the knights and barons, and recognitors 
had to be lawful knights and vavassors. 
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and feeling were still strong."® Hence it is natural to find that the 
greatest families of the land, like those of Le Hommet and Estoute- 
ville and Préaux, were trained to and enriched by an official life. 
William of Mortemer, who fought for John in the last year of the 
king, was a distinguished warrior as well as a tried ruler. Old 
bailiffs, on the other hand, such as Henry of Pont-Audemer and 
Ralph Labbe, or younger men, like John’s favourite, Peter Stokes, 
were placed in positions which required strength and abilities of 
a high order, and gave them a prestige lacking in their blood. 

Yet, in spite of all these qualifications, a change was taking place 
in the official ranks during the reignsof Richard and John. In the 
later years of King Henry the distinction between official and 
chivalrous merit was realised. When it was proposed to decide 
the quarrel between the French and English kings by a combat of 
four a side Philip mocked his rival, and suggested that the French 
champions, four most distinguished barons and warriors, should 
be opposed by William FitzRalph, William of La Mare, Richard 
of Villequier, and Richard of Argences. The proposal was regarded 
as an insult, although all these men were well-known servants of 
the king. We are told that William FitzRalph was even then an 
old man, or rather too old to fight, although he was seneschal until 
his death in 1200. William of La Mare was ill, Richard of Ville- 
quier gouty, Richard of Argences the victim of a quartan fever. 
We may join King Henry in his disgust at the French humour of 
his day, but the episode is extremely suggestive. These men 
were not unknown, nor old, with the exception of the seneschal, 
nor incompetent. Richard of Villequier was relied upon by King 
John to the very last, and after honourable service accepted 
the rule of King Philip.” Evidently they represented a type of 
official who, while placed in positions of high trust, was not a 
warrior, nor especially distinguished ; not bound up with the for- 


59 See above, p. 21, and below, pp. 31 f. The idea of the state was realised more 
in England, especially during the negotiations with Louis of France in 1215. But it 
was borne in upon men’s minds earlier by the event of Richard’s captivity. Ralph 
de Diceto has some very strong remarks upon an agreement ad statum regis interver- 
tendum, vitiated from the outset, so far as it was contra leges, contra canones, contra 
bonos mores (ii. 113). Cf. also Henry I’s letter to the pope (in Stubbs, Const. Hist. 
iii. 300). For the later theories on the matter see Gierke (Political Theories of the 
Middle Ages, transl. by Maitland, pp. 44, 150-1). 

® His brave defence of Verneuil in 1194 is referred to in the Hist. de Guill. le 
Maréchal. iii. 138. See Meyer’s note for his career. 

% Tbid. iii. 88, 90. 

6 Richard of Villequier occurs frequently in financial and other business during 
John’s reign. In 1203 John left him in charge of Pont-Audemer, and gave him the 
offices of escheator and warden of the Jews, except the Jews of Caen and Rouen 
(30 November, Rot. Norm. p. 116; Rot. Pat. p. 37). He was one of those who 
defended Rouen against Philip (Layettes, i. 250, no. 716). Richard of Argences 
joined Philip early in John’s reign (Catalogue des Actes, no. 740. Cf. Stapleton, m. 
exc.; Cart. Norm. no. 121). 
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tunes of the king, but rather with a system of government. Such 
men seem to have become more numerous and also more important 
before 1204. 

This fact must explain, to some extent, the ease with which 
Philip was able to carry on the government of Normandy. It 
illustrates also another fact of which there is independent evi- 
dence. John found much difficulty in getting trustworthy ser- 
vants and administrators outside the circle of permanent officials. 
In 1202 the pope wrote a most interesting letter to the bishop 
of Ely and the abbot of St. Edmunds in answer to a report 
which they had made about the vows of certain knights and 
barons who had taken the cross. These were Geoffrey Fitz- 
Peter, H. Bardolf, William of Estouteville, William Brewer, Robert 
of Berkeley, and Alan and Thomas Basset. The king had urged 
for an absolution from their vows. They were, he said, so essential 
for the defence of the kingdom and the administration of justice 
that he could not be deprived of their services without serious 
loss.°* Moreover some of them were too old and infirm to under- 
take such a journey. FitzPeter, Bardolf, and Brewer, it appeared, 
were quite prepared to go, at some future time, and asserted that 
there were many others capable of transacting official business as 
prudently and properly as they were. The Bassets were eager to 
go, but positively could not afford it. The remaining two had 
already got a dispensation from the archbishop of Canterbury by 
what seem to have been rather suspicious means. But all with one 
accord agreed that they ought not to leave the kingdom in such a 
tempestuous time of war. We know that FitzPeter was justiciar of 
England, and that Brewer and the Bassets were among the little 
band of earls and barons who followed John during the last month 
in Normandy. The glamour of Richard’s career, and the exciting 
events of his reign, turned men’s minds from government, while 
the arbitrary intrusions of John made them afraid ef it. Fear of 
treachery, and the crisis of war, made the king still more dependent 
upon a few faithful or unscrupulous servants. The members of 

* William Poignart is an example. Under Richard he was in charge of the 
viscounty of Caen, and had a most important place among the accountants of the 
Bessin (Stapleton, 1. Index). Under John he held the same office (Rot. Norm. p. 58). 
Some time after, 1 April 1203 (ibid. p. 85) he deserted John, or at any rate was 
under suspicion. He bought himself back to favour, just before John’s departure, for 
2,000 li. Ang. (4 December, Pat. p.37). On the roll of 1203 only seven important 
bailiffs occur. Richard of Fontenay accounted for the bailiwicks of Coutances, Vire, 
and Mortain. He entered Philip’s service, and appears often at the exchequer later 


(Actes, no. 907 ; Jugements, nos. 166, 244, 352). William of Mortemer, bailiff of La 
Londe, was with Philip in 1205 (Actes, no. 961). 

* Patrologia Latina, ccxiv. 1088. At the beginning of his reign John is said to 
have promised to send 100 knights to serve in the Holy Land for a year (p. 972). 
The refusal of the count of Eu to fulfil his crusading vow was met by an excom- 


munication. It was regarded by the pope as a kind of spiritual leprosy (see 
Innocent’s letter in vol. cexv. p. 184). 
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his personal train were limited or fell away. It is noteworthy 
that the old system of bailiwicks began to break down. As the 
Norman rolls show, the castles were given in charge separately and 
often with rapid changes; while the spheres of jurisdiction, 
especially in the Cotentin, grew larger and less definite. The term 
viscounty is displaced almost entirely in the rolls by the more 
general bailiwick. The resources of John’s demesne, the adminis- 
tration of justice, the custody of his castles were entrusted to a few 
men who do not seem to have worked with much co-operation and 
generally preferred to seek new employment under King Philip.” 
Henry II had based his empire upon a common administration. 
He had informed royalty with Angevin strength. As will 
be seen, the elements of feudalism had been discriminated 
and controlled. Richard had been content to leave the govern- 
ment as he found it, but was able to gain the confidence of the 
baronage. John did not avail himself of his father’s work, and 
was incapable of arousing affection. Not unnaturally he did not 
see the responsibility which was involved in the confusion of feudal 
and national ideas of kingship. The charter which gave a validity 
not otherwise possessed by the most binding contract, the writ 
which sanctioned a new form of procedure, the office which brought 
with it the management of a province, the revenue of fines, tallages, 
aids, were at his disposal as freely as a bit of his domain. The 
authority of a feudal landlord and the potentia of the king were 
invested in the same person.” Henry had governed all his actions 
with the tact of an administrator; his errors had been the errors 
of a selfish and competent statesman. But John employed 
a system which might have made him the wealthiest and justest 
no less than the most absolute of rulers for the disposal of favours 
and the extortion of money.” It has often been supposed that the 
loss of Normandy was due to some defect of title or lack of 
organisation. This was not the case. The essential thing was 
personal control, which was not merely complementary to but 
bound up with the very nature of Norman rule. The duchy had 
a conscious relation to the duke and did not blindly obey him. 
With him it was a state. Hence John had been chosen because 
the ordinary feudal rules of succession did not seem to the barons 

® Cf, above, note 63. 

% See remarks of Beautemps-Beaupré (Coutwmes de ? Anjou et du Maine, part ii. 
vol. i. p. 19). The value of the royal confirmation may be seen later from judgments 
upon cases referring to the twelfth century (Jugements, no. 83). On the other hand 
the royal charter could be disregarded if other details were suspicious and did not 
harmonise (no. 74). 

% The potentia of the duke is referred to in the custumal. For this vague theory 
of dominium see Pollock and Maitland’s History of English Law (i. 513). 

* Cf. Maitland, Pleas of the Crown for the County of Gloucester, p. xxii. In 
1203 William of Préaux got a bailiwick, though at double the farm, in payment of 
royal debts (Rot. Norm. pp. 89, 116). 
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to be relevant.®® There is no sign that the Normans ever thought 
seriously of Arthur’s claims any more than Philip did. Outside 
Brittany and Anjou and Poitou, which had an affinity for each 
other, from a hatred of the Normans or by reason of common 
action in the past,’” Arthur was a subject of ridicule, the king of 
kitchen and larder.‘ But John did not heed the appeal which 
his father’s work made. He had that peculiar kind of irreverence 
which the Scriptures ascribe to the fool, and seems to have felt 
a hideous joy in exerting his comprehensive powers in grotesque 
ways.” At last his violent fits of energy ceased to inspire his 
followers, and after a time the stately organs of government ceased 
to move. 

In one of his writings Peter of Blois gives a dialogue between 
King Henry II and the abbot of Bonneval, which shows the con- 
trast between the father and son. At every turn the ferocious and 
imperative temper of the great king was met by difficulties and 
disobedience. The abbot rebuked him for his evil training, telling 
him that his enemies were sent from God. ‘If that is so,’ retorts 
Henry, ‘ why may I not curse them and be angry? Lambs and 
doves fight each other; and am I not to be angry when anger is 
a natural quality and habit of the soul? God is not angry, maybe, 
but*God can punish his enemies. Would that I could give mine 
what they deserve and have the chance to pity them. But their 
malice is ever against me and I must be wroth. Else I should 
be the most insensible and craven-hearted of men.’ The abbot 
suggested prayer as a means to the grace of humility. ‘ Prayer 
forsooth! Cannot you see how full of cares and labour I am? So 
unbearable are they that I can scarcely find time for the Pater- 
noster in the mass. I have not one hour’s breathing space night 
or day.’ ‘That,’ said the abbot, ‘is your own fault. You should 
not involve yourself in these endless commotions. A thousand 


® See Hist. de Guill. le Maréchal, iii. 160, with Meyer’s note. According to the 
custumal the son ought to succeed before the sons of his elder brother, sicut con- 
tingit de Iohanne rege Angliae, et de multis aliis ; et hoc est falsissimum iudicium. 
Tardif regards this as a later gloss (Cowtwmiers, i. 18). 

% In the third crusade Angevins, Manceaux, Poitevins, and Bretons marched 
together, according to Ambroise (L’Estoire de la Guerre Sainte, ed. G. Paris). Ata 
tournament in 1174 they fought together against French, Normans, and English 
(Hist. de G. le Maréchal, iii. 20). Flach has worked out the traditional union of 
Maine and Anjou against Normandy (Les Origines de Vancienne France, iii. 555). 

” For the relations of Arthur and Normandy see his agreement with Philip in 
July 1202 at Gournai, where he gives up any claim (Layettes, i. 236, no. 647). The 
Breton story was analysed by M. Bémont in his well-known thesis (Revue Historique, 
xxxii. 291-4). On the last page of a manuscript containing the Latin poems of 
Hilary, a disciple of Abelard, there is a vulgar satire upon Arthur in the form of a 
charter, addressed by ‘Arturus, rex Britannorum, universis per Britanniam con- 
stitutis caseum bitirumque professis’ (Champollion-Figeac, Lettres des Rois, Reines 
et autres personnages, i. 21, 1839). 

2 Delisle has collected some instances in the Bibliothéque, xiii. 112. 
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fellows follow you about constantly. You have heard their pleas, 
and yet defer everything that you might get rid of with a little 
thought.’ ‘They follow me because they know their cause is 
unjust, and they wish to prevail upon me by their importunity.’ 
‘No. You like it. It is your nature. Every one knows how urgent 
you are in your own affairs. But you are slow in the affairs of 
others. Remember the Scripture, O vos qui placetis vobis in turbis’ 
(Sap. vi. 2). The king was somewhat sobered by this. ‘It is, 
indeed, a terrible saying. Would that I could be quiet. But 
always they pester me, even in the mass, lay and clergy, regulars 
and seculars alike. While they bow as though in humblest adora- 
tion of the sacrifice they still persist with their petitions.’ ” 

Between the lines of this formal academic composition we 
can see the king at his work, his rough justice, his pride in his 
strength, his love of abject obedience battling with his scorn of 
mean and self-seeking adulation, above all the constant superiority 
to and command of his position even in the midst of irritating 
cares. His impetuous energy found vent everywhere in enduring 
forms. But Henry was always above the law. He stands with 
the Conqueror and Henry VIII among the English kings as a 
ruler who had no organised or national opposition to face and 
beat down every obstacle in his ruthless and stormy course. 


¥. 


It is time to say something about the fortunes of the Norman 
baronage, which suffered severely during Henry’s reign. Norman 
society was feudalised early. The peasants vainly resisted the 
exercise of feudal claims over wood and water. The administrative 
relations expressed by the first division of territory were everywhere 
translated into terms of feudal ownership. Although the host had 
been in the main a solid body of freemen, the rapidity of the change 
shows that the nature of Norman society was essentially hierarchi- 
cal. The idea of an army implies grades of command. The 
explicit testimony that Rollo divided the conquered lands, as we 
know the Danes divided Northumbria, forces us to the conclusion 
that the arrangements of the host were not dissolved.” It is 
difficult to explain why Norman society expressed itself without 


*S Paraphrased from the dialogue in Migne, Patr. Lat. cevii. 975 sqq. 

4 Steenstrup, Ltudes préliminaires, pp. 145, 165 sqq. 

5 Ibid. pp. 158-60. It seems impossible to give a metaphorical meaning to the 
word funiculus, in view of the other passages quoted by Steenstrup. Although the 
areas of administration were vague and dependent upon a centre of jurisdiction, it 
does not follow that the division of lands was not elaborate and definite. It was, in 
fact, this very distinction between feudal authority and the traditions of government 
which allowed the dukes to gain supreme control. 
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loss of unity in feudal ways, while the Danes maintained more 
independent forms in England. The hierarchy had not been based 
upon the principle of tenure or even oaths of personal allegiance. 
We have seen that it was probably fitted into the system of 
Frankish administration, which was not strictly feudal.” But the 
principle of tenure was its most obvious expression. Hence in the 
twelfth century nearly the whole of Normandy can be described in 
the terms of a feudal geography which is not very extensive and 
includes a network of inferior relations.” 

The feudal structure had distinctive traits in Normandy. Just 
as, by means of the elimination of the counts, the administration 
of the Frankish kings was used to maintain the coherence of 
Norman society and to strengthen the authority of the duke, so 
territorial feudalism played a great part in knitting the people 
together. At the expense of older family and tribal ties a more 
artificial military order was created, which, however turbulent, was 
even more amenable to central control than the body of freeholders. 
The articulation of this order was precise. Asin the rest of 
France, it began in the tenth and eleventh centuries, and is to be 
connected with the economic and military importance ofthe castle. 
In the lands of the Franks the highest rank included most of those 
milites who were descended from royal vassals and were dis- 
tinguished by the possession of a castle. In Normandy the process 
was accomplished among men still new to the soil, much more 
affected by personal claims, proud of their race, but fierce and 
quarrelsome and greedy for power. The monograph which M. 
Gerville devoted to the castles of La Manche” enables us to 
picture the extent of this new feudal life, which was to transform 
England and Sicily. Overlooking the wide bay of Mont St. Michel 
or the winding, well-wooded streams of the Avranchin, grouped 
together in some large honour, like Mortain,” or existing in 
solitary strength, these centres of activity were dotted all over the 
countryside. The general title, miles, was after gradual changes 
dropped in describing the owners of these places, and was succeeded 
by such terms as vir nobilis, dominus (which lingered on in chivalrous 
literature), and finally by the vague word baron.” The miles, or 


76 Ante, vol. xxi. p. 635. For the nature of the original settlement see Glasson’s 
remarks on the alod (Histoire du Droit et des Institutions, iv.503) and Pollock and 
Maitland, i. 68. 

7 List of knights’ fees of 1172 in Red Book of the Exchequer, ii. 624. Delisle 
has arranged’the chief baronies under dioceses in Bibliothéque, xi. 400-3. 

%% Mém. de la Société des Antiquaires de Normandie (1824). 

7 See the detailed division of the county of Mortain into three lots in 1235, with 
Delisle’s note (Cartulaire Normand, no. 412). 

* For all this see Guilhiermoz, Essai sur Vorigine de la noblesse, pp. 142-59. 
The relief of the baron is given in Tardif, Cowtwmiers, i. 39. The gradual definition 
of this vague word, baro, is the best commentary we possess upon the process which 
depressed some men and raised others. The narrow meaning was reached by he 
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knight, was recognised more and more definitely in the official 
language of feudalism as the follower of the baron, the protector of 
the castle. The knights were marked off in military and later in 
judicial *' usage as responsible people, men with an estate. They 
had their own social distinctions. There was a very well defined 
order of knights proper (milites cum loricis), heavily armed men, 
who, like the pares of Flanders and Picardy, were the chief element 
of the feudal court. They often inhabited fortified places, even if 
these had not the political importance of a castle. They were 
peculiarly subject to all kinds of treatment at the hands of fortune, 
and, as will be seen, were conspicuous in the course of later feudal 
changes. In picked, symmetrical bodies, or constabulariae, they were 
the strength and glory of a great baron.®*? The other knights 
were called vavasors. These had various functions and, were 
of varying importance. They were distinguished by having more 
definite tasks to perform, especially duties of castle guard.** They 
were stay-at-homes, fixed quantities, who tilled their land without 
the distractions or temptations of the knights proper. They form 
a link with the lower vassals, who in their turn introduce us to the 
peasant class.“ 

Such was the state of feudal society in the twelfth century. 
The conditions for building up a strong state were not unfavourable 
when Henry II became duke. Something had been done already. 
Both church and state had given a sanction to feudal development. 
In some degree religious corporations had invaded nearly every . 
feudal lordship. They had used secular weapons for purposes of 
defence and administration, and in return had shown the value of 


twelfth century in Brittany, but under Conan II (1040-66) cooks and harpers are 
styled barons (Arthur de la Borderie, Histoire de Bretagne, iii. 49-50). Beautemps- 
Beaupré establishes the general use of the word for under-tenants in Anjou (Coutwmes 
et institutions del’ Anjou et dw Maine, pt. ii. vol. i. pp. 89-92). More conclusively Pro- 
fessor Tait has pointed out its use in this way in England (Medieval Manchester and 
the Origin of Lancashire, pp. 182 sqq.; add to the instances there given the barons 
of the earl of Devon in the Isle of Wight; also of Henry of Essex, Rot. Chart. 52 b, 
64 b). Norman examples may be seen in Round’s Calendar, e.g. no. 1122, p. 402, 
a charter of William of Briouze (1141-1163), addressed to his barons, viscounts, bailiffs, 
and servitors. 

*! The legal knights and vavasors of the recognitions. Cf. Guilhiermoz, pp. 167, 
351. 

82 Ibid. pp. 181 sqq.; Round, Feudal England, pp. 259, 261. 

83 See Guilhiermoz, op. cit. In 1172 the distinction was not very marked between 
the duties of knights and vavasors; and throughout the knights, whether vavasors 
or not, were important in the castle (cf. Red Book of the Exchequer, pp. 630, 632 and 
passim). But, as time went on, the social status of the milites agrarii, as Robert of 
Torigny calls them, became distinct from that of the men dubbed knights, who were 
not bound down to special local duties. 

** In 1157 Ricardus de Domno Iohanne had land amounting to eighty-four acres in 
all, ‘que erat feudum unius vavassoris ’ (given in Delisle’s edition of Robert of Torigny, 
ii, 249). 
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contracts in fitting personal to proprietary rights.*© Similarly the 
state, as in Flanders and Barcelona, might use its strength to 
impose upon the fief a military and political organisation.** In 
England at any rate the Conqueror had shown the implications of 
Norman feudalism. Quite apart from feudalism in the classical 
sense, the relation between administrative service and the posses- 
sion of land had long been formed. Itis implied in the dual nature 
of the early Norman viscounts, as hereditary barons and officials, 
and goes back to Frankish times. Henry II forced feudalism as a 
whole into his service, and imposed a uniform administration upon 
all his dominions. The regulation of seignorial justice has already 
been examined. It is necessary now to see how these and other 
restrictions were made possible. 

The king’s first task was to avail himself of the opportunities 
for defence and organisation presented by the extensive ducal 
domains. He recovered as much as he could of what had been 
lost or given away. His father, Geoffrey of Anjou, had been forced 
to make large grants to his supporters, which Henry began to 
absorb ‘ prudently and patiently.’*’ More important was Henry’s 
use of his lands. HenryI had understood the administrative value 
of the castle, and had built several in strategic positions. Geoffrey, 
as he gained Normandy bit by bit and used local feeling against 
local laws, acquired Montfort from the count of Meulan and Lions- 
la-Forét from Hugh of Gournai.*® Henry carried on this policy. 
Within a few years he forced some of the greatest barons of 
Normandy to surrender their castles along the march in the 
interests of the state.. In 1159 Simon of Evreux handed over 
three fortresses which he held beyond the border near Rambouillet 
and Chartres. Simon of Anet did likewise.*' On the death of 
William of Mortain in the same year Henry kept his vast honour 
in his own hands. It was farmed by the royal bailiffs until John 
was invested with it.°? In 1161 the king took over the castles of the 
count of Meulan and refortified Gisors as a precaution against 
Louis of France. Five years later the count of Alencon and his 
family were forced to surrender Alencon and Roche-Mabile.* In 
the meanwhile Henry was also building new castles or strengthen- 
ing old.** Thus he was enabled to make the royal castle the centre 
of authority all over Normandy. 


8 Flach, Les Origines de Vancienne France, ii. 551-4. 

86 Tbid. ii. 557-8, iii. 88. 

87 Robert of Torigny, ed. Delisle, i. 284. 88 Tbid. vol. i. pp. 196-7. 

8° Vol. i. pp. 224, 235. Later Hugh de Montfort, whose family had possessed the 
castle under the count of Meulan, was castellan of Montfort with a salary (see Staple- 
ton, 1. cxviii.) 

% Robert of Torigny, i. 326. ® Vol. ii. p. 179 (Bee contin.) 

% Vol. . p. 326. 3 Vol. i. p. 330. 

% Vol. i. p. 360. % Vol. i. pp. 331-2; for Pontorson see i. 314, 335. 
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The rebellion of 1173 allowed Henry to complete the political 
destruction of the baronage. Upon some families his hand was 
always heavy. The powerful and turbulent lord of Fougéres, the 
bulwark of angry Brittany and the kinsman of the Montforts and 
many another Norman house, twice saw his home destroyed by fire, 
and in the great revolt was driven to harass the king’s men and 
lands from the shelter of the woods.* In 1173 the work was 
finished. It was a hard fight. Many castles were burnt on both 
sides. The partisans of the young Henry lost their inheritance, 
and many others, who were good men, lost all and were reduced 
to wretchedness. In numerous places, wrote the Marshal’s 
biographer some fifty years later, ‘one can still see traces of the 
war. In Normandy, England, Anjou, Poitou, Maine, and in the 
duchy of Aquitaine are ruined castles which have not yet been nor 
ever will be set up. So passes the glory of the world.’” 

Henry controlled the baronage by precept as well as by force. 
He made a searching investigation of the lands, wealth, and duties of 
his subjects, which had the effect of almost doubling his income.” 
The result of the inquiry is seen in the extant roll of 1180, and 
one of its records is the list of knights’ fees of 1172. It has been 
calculated that in 1172 a total of 1,500 knights owed the service 
of 581. It would be beyond the scope of this paper to examine the 
effect of Henry’s measures upon the military arrangements of the 
Norman dukes. The bearing of the list of knights’ fees upon the 
transition from personal to money service, the extent to which 
personal service was exacted or given during the French wars, the 
influence of chivalry and of the growing knightly class, the military 
organisation of the royal castles, and the reliance upon mercenaries— 
all these matters demand separate treatment. As an administrative 
document the list of 1172 is very suggestive. It reveals the 
necessity of organisation and the great diversity of custom. The 
same amount of service is due from estates of very different size ; 
the hold of the duke upon the military strength of the nation is not 
very firm.’” As the list reappears in the time of Philip Augustus 
Henry evidently did not think it desirable to interfere further ; he 


% Vol. i. p. 361; ii. 45. % Hist. de Guillawme le Maréchal, iii. 33. 

* Robert of Torigny, ii. 28 (a. 1171). Compare the inquiry of 1163 (i. 344). The 
inquiry of 1171 must have covered more than the results in the lisf of the following 
year. ‘Rex Henricus senior fecit investigari per Normanniam terras de quibus rex 
Henricus, avus eius, fuerat saisitus die qua obiit. Fecit etiam inquiri quas terras et 
quas silvas et quae alia dominica barones et alii homines occupaverant post mortem 
regis Henrici avi sui; et hoc modo fere duplicavit reditus ducatus Normanniae.’ 

* Guilhiermoz, op. cit. p. 268, note. 

1 The value of the inquiry may be seen in the roll of 1198. Richard Silvain 
accounts for the auxiliwm exercitus raised upon Hugh de Montfort’s barony of 
Cocquainvilliers (Rot. Scacc. pp. 364-5). Hugh only owed service for five knights 
but the bailiff accounts for about twenty-three of the ee three and seven-twelfths 
fees of the Red Bcok (see Stapleton, u. Ixvii.) 
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was satisfied with the increase in his revenue which followed his 
inquiries. Indeed, the age of the feudal host was passing away. 

It is probable that the king interfered more directly with the 
feudal customs of inheritance. He drew a sharp line between 
tenure in general and the three chief tenures of barony, knight’s 
fee, and ducal serjeanty.'°' To these he applied his theory of 
indivisibility..°* Baronies and fees of the hauberk were to be 
undivided; the younger son of a noble was thus thrown upon 
the world. He became a knight-errant. In this way Henry 
hastened social changes already in progress. In the case of all 
other tenures the king enforced the Angevin custom of tenure in 
parage, for which he seems to have had a great affection. All 
except the three chief tenures, and even these in the absence of an 
heir male, were subject to division in such a way that, while the 
eldest had the greater part, the younger brothers and sisters owed 
him no homage and did him no service.’ This measure had 
the effect of increasing the number of tenants in chief, and also of 
intensifying the relation between land and service. Henry under- 
stood the art of high farming. The social results were still more 
important. The gulf between the higher and lower orders of 
military tenants was deepened. While the sons of a baron and 
knight became wanderers, and formed a class of noble adventurers, 
the sons of a vavasor stayed at home and divided the inheritance 
between them. The importance of this distinction, in explaining the 
rapid growth of chivalry, has not been appreciated as it deserves. 

The reality of Henry’s interference and his ruthless sacrifice 
of custom to system may be measured by the anger which his 
rule aroused in Brittany. Duke Geoffrey’s assize of 1185 was simply 
a copy, in almost the same words, of his father’s reforming 
measure in Normandy. Here as everywhere Henry insisted upon 
uniformity. He delighted in creating the law which was to guide 
others. The distinguished Breton historian M. Arthur de la 
Borderie is eloquent, even in our own day, with all the righteous 


10 The county and barony were practically of equal political importance at this 
time, just as in Brittany the barony and knight’s fee were not far apart (A. de la 
Borderie, Hist. de Bretagne, iii. 283). 

02 Tardif, Coutumiers, i. 8-9 ; Guilhiermoz, p. 214. I have stated the distinction 
between primogeniture and tenure in parage rather too sharply, because it is needful 
to bear in mind the double tendency of Norman society. In actual practice exceptions 
are found, and the responsibility of the eldest for homage and service, in cases of 
parage, would help to keep fiefs together: Again, Henry’s part was probably not 
so much original as definitive. The historians of English law take a still more 
moderate view (Pollock and Maitland, ii. 266). 

3 Vavasscria et laicum tenementum et burgencia iuxta consuetudinem patrie 
partientur (Coutumiers, i. 9). For Henry’s part see Guilhiermoz, pp. 203 sgqg. The 
policy in the case of the greater tenures when there was no direct heir male was 
subject to alteration. King Richard legislated in a time of war to prevent the division 
among daughters ‘ contra nepotes’ (Coutwmiers, i. 13). 
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indignation of tradition, not over the injustice or extortion but over 
the tyrannical concentration of this implacable system-maker.'™ 
At the same time Henry was in fact helping to establish a new 
social system. Ifthe young Henry gave the stimulus to chivalry 
the old king cleared the way. The chivalry of the twelfth cen- 
tury did not find expression in the pomp and ceremony of succeeding 
generations. But it implied a body of conscious conventions, under 
whose guidance men might learn to breathe a freer air. Social 
changes and royal policy had combined, with no set purpose, to pro- 
duce a new order of men, for whom war was no longer a grim busi- 
ness buta pastime. Feudalism had become a composite thing ; and 
its terminology was no longer adequate to describe social relations. 

Karly in the thirteenth century the vague term miles was applied 
as a sign of nobility and high breeding, of social importance rather 
than of territorial wealth. Knighthood was almost a sacred condi- 
tion ; its conferment was a privilege ; its duties were being formed 
into a code which comprised the lessons of poetic story no less 
than the customs of feudal procedure." The distinction which 
was made in the baron’s court between the vavasor and the knight 
with the hauberk ; the economic pressure which divided the ranks of 
the knights; the customs of primogeniture and indivisibility, which 
threw a large number of well-born youths upon the world to live 
by their sword and their wits; the influence of the crusades in 
linking the idea of a soldier’s life with good deeds and lofty pur- 
poses—these things produced chivalry. In the second half of the 
twelfth century one of the earliest and also most illustrious of 
the chevaliers rode alone to the court of Flanders, and the sub- 
sequent adventures of young William the Marshal afford a lively 
picture of the new life, and especially of its relation to the political 
world. Normandy and Brittany were the natural home of 
chivalry. England, the chamberlain told William, is a land only fit 
for vavasors and stay-at-homes. Those who love a life of knight- 
errantry and tourneys must go to Brittany and Normandy.’ 
Indeed, this side of Norman life forms the real background to some 
of our most important authorities. Beneath the artificial verses 
of William the Breton we may feel the excitement and wonder of 
men undisturbed by deep political and religious speculations. They 
live in a land of clear, gentle streams.. They drink and tell tales in 
strong places whose management and defence are a source of intense 
and curious interest. The chronicler of Béthune and still more 

104 Histoire de Bretagne, iii. 281. 

1 Flach, ii. 561; Guilhiermoz, pp. 347-8, 352 sqq. 


106 Hist. de Guill. le Maréchal, iii. 23-4. Meyer quotes also from a romance 
(p. 24, note). 


* Ce dient cil de Normendie 
Que si bele chevalerie 
N’a el siecle que de jouster.’ 
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the Marshal’s biographer are more intimate guides. John of 
Early looked well upon a world full of glamour and incident, of 
jousting, dances, gossip, tales. He speaks of politics as they were 
discussed in the camp and castle hall, and recites the shrewd 
counsels of his hero with an air of simple yet critical enjoyment. 
Clerks and rolls, exchequer and assizes are dull, unthought of 
things. He has read history in the romance of Alexander and 
studied records in the household rolls of Master Wigain,’” clerk 
of the young king’s kitchen. His memory is of furious rides over 
the gorse and the shock of spears at Azai or Lagni-sur-Marne. 
His companions love practical jokes and the discomfiture of the 
braggart and the cheat. They learn to observe laws of courtesy 
and to trust in a courteous God.’ In fortune and in distress they 
live a self-sufficient life, which reveals the virtues and errors of 
their time. And, like the members of every society which has its 
end in itself, their place in history is to tell the secret of their 
own age, not to guide us to the meaning of the next. 

One of these secrets was the power of private and personal 
associations. During the years which saw the transition from 
personal to money service the baronage and knighthood of 
Normandy had learned the value of more intimate relationships 
than those of feudalism. Young knights, free from or superior 
to ordinary cares, had formed brotherhoods which might foster 
friendships as rare and sweet as that of Palamon and Arcite.'’® 
These associations were by no means devoid of political significance. 
They must have played a large part in the public following of the 
young Henry, whose glorious days were remembered so long and so 
wistfully by lovers of chivalry. 


It was the young king who made chivalry live again, for she was dead, 
or nearly dead. He was the door by which she entered. He was her 
standard-bearer. In those days the great did nothing for young men; 
he set an example and kept the men of worth by his side. And when 
the men of high degree saw how he brought together all men of worth 
they were amazed at his wisdom and followed his lead. The count of 
Flanders did the same, and so horses and arms, lands and silver were 
showered upon young men of valour. Nowadays the great have put 
chivalry and largess in prison again, so that the life of errantry and 
tourneys is deserted for lawsuits. But, if God wills, the king [Henry III] 
will give back joy and laughter to the world.'!° 


107 Vol. iii. pp. 103, 43. Cf. the list of jousters which is one of the sources of his 
history, pp. 50, 54. 

8 Hist, de Guill. le Maréchal, iii. 22; cf. p. 50. For courtly literature see 
Gaston Paris’s article in the Bulletin des Antiquaires de Normandie, xx. 337 
(1898), and Eugéne de Beaurepaire’s Etude sur Guillaume de Saint-Pair (Mém, 
de la Soc. des Antig. de Normandie, xix. 231). 

09 Hist. de Guill. le Maréchal, iii. 43 and note. 

0 Ibid. pp..37, 49. 
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The knights of the young king’s court were bound to him by 
personal ties, and lived a common life, supported from the royal 
purse. They combined business and pleasure in the tournament, 
and it was the custom to hand over their booty to their lord." 
It is easy to see how relations of this kind could be maintained by 
a strong man or a man of personal charm, and lost by a weak or 
sullen-tempered ruler. Hence the familiar relations of earlier days 
were renewed under King Richard to more practical purpose. 
Richard was a sterner man than his brother, and had been brutal 
in his youth, but there were few knights and barons who would not 
follow him. He left his government to be carried on as his father 
had designed, but took up a work which the old Henry had neglected. 
It seemed as though the new chivalry was after all to be enlisted in 
the service of the state. Under his statesmanlike leadership war 
became an exciting and wonderful thing. His bitterest foe gave 
him unhesitating praise. His capture, says William the Breton, 
was due to a kingliness which could not be hid. The Ger- 
mans were amazed at the number of barons and ecclesiastics 
and knights who flocked to visit him in Germany.’ On his 
return there was a united rally to repel the invader ; Philip’s old 
allies fell away ; but after Richard’s death men lost heart and for- 
sook their homes to go to the Holy Land or on some pilgrimage.''* 
He had been the leader whom the younger baronage desired, the 
‘ mighty one,’ as his mother once termed him afterwards.'” 

The churlish John was no leader of fashionable society. The 
king’s evil rule and the brutality of his mercenaries lost him the 
support of his baronage. ‘The Normans were not asleep in the 
days of the young king. Then they were grain, but now they are 
chaff; for since the death of King Richard they have had no 
leadership.”""® A monastic writer of the time who had seen the 
possibilities of the almost sacramental idea of knighthood calls the 
knights the hands of a state,''” but a strong head was needed to 
control the members of the body politic. Indeed, no attempt had 
been made to reconcile the economic with the social tendencies of 
Norman life. Chivalry might easily disregard the duties of politi- 
cal life, just as we are told it had learned to look with contempt 


™ For this see Meyer’s valuable introduction to the Marshal poem. Of course the 
existence of large baronial and monastic establishments had been continuous through- 
out the eleventh and twelfth centuries. John the Marshal had 300 knights in his pay 
in Stephen’s time (Hist. de Guill. le Maréchal, iii. 1). 

"2 Philipp. iv. 340-57. 

"3 Rad. Dice. ii. 110. 

M4 Will. Breton (ed. Delaborde, i. 205, 211). 

"5 Round, Calendar, no. 1101, p. 391. 

"6 Hist. de Guill. le Maréchal, iii. 58; cf. 172. 

"7 In the treatise De Regimine Principis by the singer and writer Helinand, 
a monk of Frigidus Mons, in the Beauvais (Migne, Patr. Lat. ccxii. 745). 
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upon religious observances.'’* However this may be, it was never 
put to the test. Its brief career in Normandy was but another 
witness to the favourite medieval idea of the transitory nature of 
human things. 

F. M. Powicxke. 


48 Peter of Blois makes King Henry criticise the knights of his court; they are 
ashamed to do penance. Tota enim militum vita in peccato est (Migne, Patr. Lat. 
cecvii. 986-7). The private and personal nature of the knight’s relation to his lord 
may be seen from the Marshal’s history (iii. 74, &c.) On the other hand the 
value of feudal relations is obvious in the history of King Richard even in his early 
days, as when he despatched 200 letters in one night to his supporters (from Amboise in 
1189, ibid. iii. 99). In John’s reign a distinct class of bachelors existed, who belonged 
to the retinue of the king and had received lands in return for a promise of personal 
service. Ina letter to Ralph of Mauléon, seneschal of Poitou, John commands quod 
omnes feudos et terras quos dedimus bachellariis quos retinuimus de familia nostra 
in ballia vestra qui homagia et fidelitates et ligentias nobis non fecerunt, in manum 
nostram capiatis (8 February, 1200, Rot. Chart. 59 a). There is a somewhat similar 
letter to the seneschal of Normandy (19 March 1201, p.102b). See also Guilhiermoz, 
op. cit. pp. 245-6, notes, for poetical references. The king threatened in 1205 to 
revenge himself upon his barons by means of his bachelors (Hist. de Guill. le Maréchal, 
ii. 110). Meyer is incorrect in his statement that they had no lands (iii. 181, note). 











Mary Stuart's Voyage to France in 1548 


TP\HE story of Mary Stuart’s voyage to France in the summer of 

1548 has hitherto escaped the minute and critical examination 
to which many of the later incidents in her life have been subjected. 
In the absence of authentic information it has been impossible to 
reconcile the conflicting narratives of this momentous episode in 
her childhood, and each succeeding account has only served to 
increase the confusion. There is but one point on which her 
historians agree—the departure from Dumbarton on board a 
French galley. On the other hand the actual journal of the 
voyage, which has been preserved among the Balcarres Papers 
in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, agrees with none of the 
accepted accounts, nor even with any combination of them. It 
consists of a series of letters written to the queen dowager of 
Scotland by the sieur de Brézé, who had been entrusted by Henry 
II with the mission of conducting the young queen to France, in 
accordance with the prearranged decision of the Scottish parlia- 
ment. This journal, unknown to any of Mary’s biographers, 
enables us to trace her movements from Dumbarton to St. 
Germain, while the correspondence of Henry II and his couri 
fills in the lacunae in the narrative of De Brézé. 

The disaster to the Scottish army at Pinkie Cleuch on ‘ Blak 
Sattirday,’ 10 September 1547, brought in its train the first 
serious crisis in the life of Mary Stuart. Before that event her 
betrothal or marriage had been regarded by the French court as a 
matter of minor importance—provided always that she were not 
allied with England. In 1548 the French king interfered to 
secure her marriage with one of her own subjects who was ‘ fit to 
govern the kingdom’;! and her future was again subordinated to 
the exigencies of French diplomacy in 1546, when Francis I 
instructed his ambassador to offer her hand to the son of King 
Christian of Denmark, as a safeguard to a proposed tripartite 
league between France, Denmark, and Scotland against England.’ 
Pinkie, however, transformed Mary into the most desirable princess 


) Bibl. Nat., Paris, MS, Fonds Francais 17330, 17888, 17889, and 17890. 
? Ibid. MS. 20977, f. 144. 
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in Europe as a wife for the dauphin of France. The prospect of 
an English conquest in Scotland had spread dismay at St. Ger- 
main; in the words of Montmorency ‘the court could not have 
received a greater displeasure if the said loss had been inflicted 
on themselves.’* Moreover the queen dowager, who jealously 
watched over the interests of France and of her family in Scotland, 
had frankly expressed her resentment against the manner in which 
she had been neglected by her relations and friends in France.* 
In a word, the Pyrrhic victory gained by the Protector had the 
immediate effect of composing the discords which agitated the 
respective courts of France and Scotland; and a strenuous 
endeavour was now made to restore an aspect of reality to the 
Franco-Scottish alliance. The Protector alternately cajoled and 
threatened M. de Selve, the French ambassador in London. 
Henry II and the constable, however, held other views in regard 
to Boulogne than the specious offer of the English council—to 
diminish the pecuniary obligations of France under the treaty of 
Ardres in consideration of a benevolent attitude towards the 
marriage of Mary Stuart and Edward VI. Nor was any attention 
paid to the warning ‘ that Scotland would merely serve as a sponge 
for the absorption of French money.’ While the Protector was 
thus endeavouring to win the consent of Henry II to the union of 
the English and Scots under the ‘ emperor of Great Britain ’*® the 
negotiations in Scotland had made rapid progress. In the middle 
of November the trusted D’Oysel, ‘who had not his equal in hand- 
ling the Scots,’ quitted the deliberations at Stirling to communicate 
the state of Scotland to the French court, ‘along with certain 
particular points which neither the queen dowager nor the 
governor would commit to any but him.’* These particular points 
related to the terms on which the earl of Arran was prepared to 
consent to the union of France and Scotland by the marriage of 
the royal children, of whom Montmorency remarked, when writing 
to the queen dowager (830 March 1549), ‘I will assure you that 
the dauphin pays her little attentions, and is enamoured of her, 
from which it is easy to judge that God gave them birth the one 
for the other.’ 7 

The 8th of February 1548 is generally considered to be the 
date on which the Scottish lords gave their formal assent to the 
marriage; and by the 28th Mary had arrived at Dumbarton, 
where she remained until her departure for France.’ It was 
surmised in London-on 21 March that she would be carried to 
France; and, for the moment, she was rumoured to be dead, 


8 MS. Balcarres Papers, vol. iii. 18. * Ibid. ii. 88. 

5 Correspondance Politique de Odet de Selve, p. 269. 

6 Earl of Arran to the duc d’Aumale, MS. Fonds Francais 20457, f. 7. 

7 MS. Balcarres Papers, iii. 19. . 5 Odet de Selve, p. 299. 
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seriously ill, and, finally, convalescent.? The arrival of the French _ 
auxiliaries in the Firth of Forth was followed by the decision of the 
Scottish parliament at Haddington (7 July) ‘ to be,’ in the words 
of the queen dowager, ‘ the subject of the French king, by reason 
of the honour which he has done to the queen, my daughter, in 
desiring to give her to his son.’ ‘I leave to-morrow,’ she added, 
‘to send her to him as soon as the galleys have made the circuit.’ 
This decision, and the purpose of the French admiral in sending 
a part of his fleet round the north of Scotland, were known in 
London on the 13th."' It was rumoured there on the 3lst that 
Mary had already embarked for France, and there was definite 
information on 1 August that she should have sailed four days 
previously. The French ambassador conjectured that several 
ships had been detained at Portsmouth to watch the western 
passage; but, in point of fact, the English fleet was deliberately 
sent north, in the hope that the galleys remaining on the east coast 
would fall an easy prey on account of the recent reduction in their 
number. No serious attempt was made to capture Mary Stuart, 
and the allegation by Chalmers that one of the ships was taken by 
the English conflicts with De Brézé’s statement that they suffered 
no loss on the voyage.'* 

Mother and daughter bade farewell to each other at Dumbarton 
on 29 July, when Mary and her suite embarked under the care of 
the sieur de Brézé. Two days later De Brézé, who had been 
instructed by the queen mother to keep her fully informed of her 
daughter’s movements, writes, from on board the galley— 


Madame, I have this hour received your letter, along with the packet 
of M. Berthier, the ambassador, the reading of which will serve to 
relieve the tedium of our voyage. The queen, your daughter, fares as 
well and is, thanks to God, as cheerful as you have seen her for a long 
time. 


The next letter, written near the house of Mr. Corsefot, is 
undated : 


Madame, Iam unwilling to lose this opportunity of writing you this 
short letter by M. de Corsefot, who visited the queen in this place near 
his house, where we anchored this evening, and to inform you that the 
queen fares exceedingly well and has not yet been ill on the sea. The 
weather is somewhat favourable for us. We hope that it will yet im- 
prove; and we will not fail to inform you when, by the pleasure of God, 
we land in France.'® 


® Odet de Selve, pp. 303, 305. 8 July, Mémoires-Journaux de Guise, p. 3. 
! Odet de Selve, p. 402. 2 Ibid. pp. 415, 421. 

18 MS. Balcarres Papers, iii. 122. ™ Tbid. iii. 126. 

8 Ibid. iii. 127. 
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On Friday, 3 August, he continues— 


Madame, I have received your letter this morning, and as news 
of the queen, your daughter, I can assure you that she fares as well 
and is as healthy as you ever saw her, for which, on my part, I 
praise our Lord, and only regret that Iam unable to give her greater 
comfort. I am very sorry that the weather has not been such that this 
courier could reach us here ; but every seafaring man must have patience. 
To-day the weather has set fair, and, should it continue, I hope soon to 
send you pleasing news. I desire to assure you, madame, that in spite of 
the very high winds during the past few days, which tossed the galley most 
severely, the queen has never been ill. This makes me think she will 
suffer little on the open sea,'® 


De Brézé may be considered a better authority on the progress 
of the fleet than Lord Grey, who reported that it was still at 
Dumbarton at noon on the 8rd, while the gruff admiral’s reply to 
Lady Fleming is not wholly convincing.” On 6 August, ‘ from 
the roadstead of the island of Lamlash,’ De Brézé writes— 


Until the present the weather has been unfavourable. It showed 
signs of having spent itself, and with a slightly favouring wind we at 
once set sail for the open, so that I had not leisure to write to you yester- 
day. But just as we had reached the open the wind veered round 
against us, and we were compelled to return to port and our former 
shelter. While we were there five or six other ships, laden with pro- 
visions, arrived, and I was unwilling to let them pass without informing 
you that, thanks to God, the queen, your daughter, is well and is as 
little wearied as possible, as are also the rest of her company.'® 


The following day the elements relinquished their fruitless 
struggle to retain the luckless maid in her own kingdom. ‘Far 
towards the north,’ writes the poet Du Bellay in the Entreprise du 
Roy Daulphin, ‘we left Scotland, where the French lily now 
blossoms, and coasting along that part of England where Corn- 
wall narrows to a point we came to port in Brittany.’'® The 
prosaic De Brézé furnishes some additional details. 


We were almost compelled on two or three occasions to return to 
port at Dumbarton; and one night about ten leagues from the Cape of 
Cornwall, when the sea was wondrously wild with the biggest waves I 
ever saw in my life, to our great consternation the rudder of our galley 
was smashed. Nevertheless our Lord was pleased to intervene, so that 
we replaced the rudder almost at once, in spite of the heavy sea that was 
running.”° 


This storm has formed the subject of much descriptive writing 


in the history of Mary Stuart, as well as an explanation for her 
landing in the nest of Breton pirates at Roscoff, her footprint on 


16 MS. Balcarres Papers, iii. 129. 1 Tytler, vi. 370. 
18 MS. Balcarres Papers, iii. 131. 1° Entreprise du Roy Daulphin, ed. 1558, B. 
20 MS. Balcarres Papers, iii. 132. 
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the rock there, and the erection, later in the year, of a chapel 
to St. Ninian over its tracing. De Brézé makes no reference to 
this picturesque incident ; Mary did not return to Brittany later 
in the year, and the chapel itself does not figure in the enumera- 
tion of Albert le Grand. 

On 18 August De Brézé writes from St. Pol de Léon— 


Madame, in the belief that it will be a comfort to you to have news 
of the queen, your daughter, and of her company, I am unwilling to fail 
in my obedience to the orders which you were pleased to give me at my 
departure, and to inform you that she prospers, and is as well as ever 
you saw her. She has been less ill upon the sea than any one of her 
company, so that she made fun of those that were (a este moyngs mal- 
lade sur la mer que personne de sa compaignye, de sorte qu'elle se mouc- 
quoit de ceulz qui Vestoient). We landed here at St. Pol de Léon on the 
15th of this month of August, after a stormy passage of eighteen days on 
the sea. Informing you, madame, that I hope shortly to conduct the 
queen to St. Germain, in accordance with the orders which the king has 
sent me. His desire is that she should be brought there, and he has 
sent a maitre d’hdtel and the other servants for her service. Monsieur 
and Madame de Guise, M. d’Estampes, and M. de Rohan also come to 
meet her.?! 


The only evidence which is strictly contemporary appears at 
first sight to contradict De Brézé’s statement ; so that the question 
naturally arises—Did Mary Stuart first touch French soil at 
Roscoff or at St. Pol? On 24 August Henry II wrote to M. de 
Humiéres from Turin, ‘I have certain news of the arrival of my 
daughter, the queen of Scotland, in good health at the harbour of 
Roscoff, near Leon, in my duchy of Brittany.’* In the letters to 
his ambassador in England,” and in the draft of his letter to the 
Scottish estates—an amazing example of impolitic writing if 
despatched in this form **—Henry specifies no port ; while Joachim 
du Bellay, in spite of the liberty which Baron de Ruble has taken 
with his text, is equally indefinite, and even omits to notice Mary’s 
presence either at St. Pol or at Morlaix. The only explanation of 
the variation between the letters of Henry II and De Brézé is that 
the galleys had putinto Roscoff, whence a messenger announcing 
their arrival was despatched to the father-king, then at Turin, and 
thereafter sailed round the promontory to St. Pol, where Mary 
and her party disembarked. In view of De Brézé’s definite state- 
ment—fymes notre descente en ce lieu de Sainct Paul de Leon le 
xv* de ce mois d’Aougst ayants demeuré dixhuict jours sur la mer— 
it seems scarcely probable that they landed at Roscoff and thence 
crossed the promontory to St. Pol, some five miles distant. 


2! MS. Balcarres Papers, iii. 132. 
2 MS. Fonds Fr. 3134, f. 12: transcript Egerton. 
*8 Petitot, ser. i. 24, 11. *4 Ribier, ii. 150. 
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In regard to the date as well as the place of arrival, the confusion 
among the printed authorities may be reduced to a relative degree 
of order by a classification of the references. Ignoring those 
writers who vaguely state that they landed in Brittany or France, 
it will be found that Leslie (1578) is the original authority for 
Brest. This was accepted—except by Albert le Grand (1636) and 
Pére Morice (1750)—until 1850 when Dargaud, on the authority 
of Le Grand, selected Roscoff as the landing place. Since then 
Brest has none the less found favour with as many writers as 
Roscoff. In regard to the question of date Chalmers (1818) was 
the first historian to fix the 13th, and in this respect has been 
followed by the majority of writers, although a few have con- 
tinued to favour the 14th or 20th. The explanation of those 
variations is to be found in the fact that Miss Benger, misquot- 
ing Chalmers, wrote the 14th instead of the 18th, while the 
adoption of the 20th was due to the statement of Le Grand that 
Mary arrived by sea (and river) at Morlaix on that date. Looking 
to the severity of the weather experienced on the voyage and to 
the excellent organisation of the royal posts in France, it seems 
unnecessary to question the accuracy of the date given by De Brézé. 

In accordance with the instructions of Henry IJ, which were 
received on landing, the journey to St. Germain was continued 
under the supervision of De Brézé. On the 20th Mary entered 
Morlaix in state, accompanied by her distant cousin the vicomte 
de Rohan, who had been deputed by Henry to receive her at her 
landing. From Morlaix they proceeded overland to the Loire, and 
embarked on board a barge, it is believed, at Nantes. De Brézé 
signals their presence on the river at Ancenis, a few miles above 
Nantes, where the company was saddened by the death of young 
Seton—le petit Ceton—‘ from inflammation of the stomach.’ This 
was the only loss which they experienced on the journey, although 
the lives of Mary’s two guardians, Lords Erskine and Livingston, 
were at one time in danger. They were reported convalescent on 
1 November.” From Ancenis the royal barge passed by Angers 
through Anjou into Touraine; and at Maillé, in consequence of 
letters from Henry II ordering him on active service with the duc 
d’Aumale, De Brézé took leave of his young charge, after having 
three days previously (17 to 21 September) placed her in the 
hands of her grandmother Antoinette de Bourbon.” On the 3rd 
the duchess informed the queen dowager by letter that she was 
leaving that week to meet her granddaughter; and soon after- 
wards she communicated her first impressions of Mary to the 
cardinal—‘ I assure you, my son, she is the prettiest and best at 
her age you ever saw.’ The journey was thereafter continued by 
river past Amboise and Blois—‘ renowned as the cradle of the 

25 MS. Balcarres Papers, iii. 122. 26 Ibid. 
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kings ’—to Orleans, where it was resumed by land. Various dates 
were announced for her arrival by Henry during his progress in 
the south-east; and, finally, on Sunday, 14 October, the future 
queen of France joined the royal children in the Castle of Car- 
riéres, near St. Denis,” whither they had been removed during the 
alterations at St. Germain.” Here she took precedence among the 
children and shared the best room with the princess Elizabeth.” 

The news of her arrival reached Henry at Moulins in letters 
from the duchess and M. de Humiéres; and on the 18th he 
wrote to the duc de Guise that ‘ Mary and the dauphin had taken 
to one another as if they had known each other a long time, 
and no one comes from her who does not praise her as a marvel, 
which redoubles my desire to see her.’* Diane de Poitiers, in her 
letter to De Humiéres of 20 October, casts a side-light on the 
dauphin’s welcome to Mary: ‘The king is delighted with the 
dauphin’s welcome to the queen of Scotland; I know well it 
results from your lesson.’** With her usual tact ‘ this Aspasia 
of the age’ followed the humours of her royal lover by an ex- 
travagant display of interest in the children; and, at the close of 
a long series of letters to their governor, she wrote on 2 November 
‘that the king was leaving to see his children, and would arrive 
one day in front of the court to enjoy the pleasure of their com- 
pany all to himself.’ ** Henry had already (25 October) announced 
from Nevers, where he had received the children’s portraits, that 
he would arrive at St. Germain on 9 November;* so that his 
first meeting with Mary Stuart probably took place at that date, 
or very shortly afterwards. On 1 November De Brézé wrote to 
the dowager ‘ that the king has not yet seen her; but he has left 
Moulins for St. Germain, and I believe, madame, that he will find 
her as pleasing and as much to his fancy as all those who have 
seen her and found her pretty and of a clever wit.’ On 11 
December he continues— 


The king has come to see her here at St. Germain, where she was 
with the dauphin. I assure you, madame, he gave her the best welcome 
possible, and continues to do so from day to day. He is very happy that 
she arrived without accident or illness, and considers her no less than his 
own daughter. I have no doubt that if the dauphin and she were of 
age, or nearly so, the king would soon carry the project to completion. 
They are already as friendly as if they were married. Meanwhile he 
has determined to bring them up together and to make one establish- 
ment of their household, so as to accustom them to one another from the 
beginning. He has found her the prettiest and most graceful princess 
he ever saw, as have also the queen and all the court. *° 


27 Mémoires-Journaux de Guise, p. 2. 


* Guiffrey, Lettres de Diane de Poitiers, p. 35. ® Ibid. pp. 34-5. 
% Tbid. | Thid. p. 45. 32 Ibid. p. 47. 3 Tbid. 
%* MS. Balcarres Papers, iii. 122. % Ibid. 123, 130. 
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Catherine de Médicis expressed her appreciation of the young 
queen in an autograph letter to the dowager, whom she con- 
sidered marvellously fortunate to have such a daughter, so fair, so 
wise and excellent. She herself was no less fortunate, for she 
thinks Mary will be the support of her old age.** On another 
occasion Catherine remarked ‘ that our little Scottish queen has 
but to smile to turn all the French heads,’ and Herrera (1586) 
maintains that she received Mary like a daughter. M. la Ferriére 
traces the subsequent antagonism between Catherine and Mary 
Stuart to Diane de Poitiers, who taught Mary that her mother-in- 
law was a merchant’s daughter; but in regard to this famous 
phrase it is well to remember that it was attributed to Anne, duc 
de Montmorency, by a contemporary observer of no mean intelli- 
gence, Jean Michiel, the Venetian ambassador in France—chia- 
mandola figliuola d’ un mercante, ed essa V aveva saputo.* 

After a residence in France of thirteen years—the happiest 
period of her life—Mary returned to her native land to fill what 
in the interval had become an impossible situation. The tragedy 
of her life then began ; but the shadow of the woman was forecast 
in the behaviour of the child during the storm in the story of De 
Brézé. Her high spirit and courage never failed her; and the 
attractive personality which so charmed the courtiers of Henry II 
still maintains its glamour, after centuries of intervening years, 
over the peoples of western Europe. 


Wma. Morr Bryce. 
36 Lord Balcarres’s Collection, 1839, p. 22. 87 Relat. des Ambass. Vénét. i. 434. 
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The Religious Factors in the Convention 


Parlhament 


T has been customary for historians to assume that the Convention 
Parliament of Charles II was a body in which, as the circum- 
stances of its election would indicate, the dominant party was 
presbyterian. Burnet, in one of the ‘suppressed passages’ of his 
History, says, ‘ The first thing proposed after the king’s restoration 
was the settlement of the church. This was not to be ventured on 
till that parliament that had called home the king was dissolved, 
for they were for [the] most part presbyterians.’' This is the view 
which has been generally followed by later writers, though not 
universally, for Lingard and Guizot state that the presbyterians 
were in the minority.?2 But Dr. Masson and Dr. Airy regard the 
presbyterian majority as undoubted, and Mr. Wilbur C. Abbott 
uses the same assumption in his argument that the succeeding 
parliament, in which so many members of the convention sat, had 
a larger presbyterian element in its composition than has usually 
been supposed.’ As a matter of fact the settlement of the church 
was well under way long before the convention was dissolved, and it is 
worthy of note how completely this assumed presbyterian majority 
failed to make itself felt by obtaining concessions from Charles as a 
condition of his restoration, or by securing the fulfilment of the 
promises he had made in his Declaration concerning Ecclesiastical 
Affairs. We may accept Macaulay’s plea that political expediency 
was the determining factor in the recall of the king without condi- 
tions, but the failure, in a house dominantly presbyterian, of the 
bill for turning the Declaration into an act, demands a further 
explanation than the ‘violence of its promoters,’ the known 
astuteness of the court policy, and the admitted adroitness of the 


' Supplement to Burnet’s History of My Own Time, ed. by Miss H. C. Foxcroft, 
p. 68. 
? Lingard, History of England, viii. 300, 301; Guizot, Histoire du Protectorat de 
Richard Cromwell (Paris, 1865), ii. 205. 

® Life of Milton, vi. 24, 158; Airy, note to Burnet, i. 317; English Historical 
Review, xx. 22 seq., 27, 1906. 
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court party.‘ The question may well be asked, Does other con- 
temporary evidence support Burnet’s statement that the bulk of the 
house was presbyterian ? 

Clarendon, who as the director of the court policy was vitally 
interested in the character of the house, wrote, years later— 


The Party of the Presbyterians was very numerous in the House of 
Commons, and had before the King’s Return made a committee to devise 
such a Government for the Church, as might either totally exclude Bishops, 
or make them little superior to the rest of the Clergy. But the Spirit of 
the Time had of itself elected many Members, notwithstanding the Injunc- 
tions sent out with the Writs, and expressly contrary to such Injunctions, 
of a very different Allay; who together with such as were chosen after 
his Majesty’s Return, were numerous enough to obstruct and check any 
Prevalence of that Party, though not of Power enough to compel them to 
consent to sober Counsels.® 


According to Clarendon, then, there was no such predominance 
of presbyterians even at the opening of parliament, and their 
influence was afterwards much diminished by the election of new 
members to fill vacancies. The chancellor’s memory may have 
failed him, in this as in other matters, but there are passages in his 
correspondence, and in that of his contemporaries, which suggest 
that the presbyterian majority has at least been overestimated. 
George Morley, writing from London of the religious situation, 
says— 

I am of opinion that all that is in difference betwixt us, is to be referred 
to the decision of a national Synod and free Parliament; the rather, 
because, if the Parliamentary elections in all places be as discreetly made 
as they are already hereabouts, and in many of the neighbouring counties, 
it is very probable the King may be called home upon reasonable and 
honourable terms by the Parliament.® 


Lady Willoughby informs him that ‘the Presbyterian pulpits do 
thunder against our Elections, and Baxter, the Corypheus of 
Worcestershire, is come hither for no good,” while another of his 
correspondents, discussing the settlement of church lands, writes— 


The chief business now is, to moderate the conditions, which will pinch 
chiefly upon the Presbyterian account for any thing I see. For the 
Ministers, finding their interest so faint at the election of Parliament-men, 
do what they can to uphold their cause.® 


*¢The bill brought with great zeal into the house of commons for passing the 
king’s late declaration on ecclesiastical affairs into an act was thrown out last week, 
quashed by the violence of its promoters.’ Nicholas to Bennet, 6 December 1660, 
Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1660-1, p. 404. 

5 Continuation of Life, ed. 1759, p. 139. See also pp. 16-7. 

* Morley to Hyde, 5 April 1660, Clarendon State Papers, iii. 722. (The dates 
given are old style, unless otherwise specified.) 

7 Lady Willoughby to Hyde, 20 April 1660, ibid. p. 731. 

* Barwick to Hyde, 6 April 1660, ibid. iii. 723. Baxter on 4 April expressed to 
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Lady Bristol is cited for the statement that ‘the Presbyterians 
are much troubled at the elections being so generally of the king’s 
friends,’ and are desirous of striking a bargain with Charles,’ while 
Montagu, telling Pepys news of the elections, said he believed ‘ that 
the Cavaliers have now the upper hand clear of the Presbyterians.’° 
The remarkable unanimity of this testimony to the anti-pres- 
byterian character of the returns is strengthened by reports from 
different parts of the country. Phillips wrote to the chancellor— 


The elections in the Counties will justify the truth I have often 
asserted, which is, that the Presbyterian interest is comparatively in- 
considerable, for there is not any where a Knight of a County chosen, 
reputed to be of that persuasion, without the concurrent desires of the 
King’s party ; and when that interest hath been slighted, the Presby- 
terian hath been most shamefully baffled, as in Essex, where the Ear! of 
Warwick thought to carry it for Sir Harbottle Grimstone and one 
Mr. Raymond, by black coats and white caps, but they lost it twenty to 
one, and Mr. Brampton and Mr. Turner, men of great integrity and 
abilities, were chosen.!'! 


The former, John, afterwards Sir John, Bramston, who won a repu- 
tation early in the session for speaking ‘ desperately for episcopacie,’ 
has left an account of this election in his autobiography. He 
says— 


The countie of Essex, I mean the nobilitie (except the Earl of Warwick), 
the gentrie generally, and much the greater part of the yeomanrie, chose 
myself and Mr. Edward Turner. . . All that had binn actiue as justices 
of the peace, committee men, sequestrators, &c. opposed, and the clergie 
men alsoe, the generalltie of which were in sequestred liuings, or in noe 
orders, not manie in Presbiterian orders. But the nobilitie and gentrie 
laboured soe in the places where they liued, that they inclined the maior 
part of the freeholders ... to make choice of men well affected to 
peace. !? 


From Yorkshire an ardent royalist churchman writes to a friend, 
‘Most of our burgesses are chosen, and though all our endeavours 
were used to the contrary, yet Luke Robi[n|son is returned 


Thomas Bampfield his surprise that the latter seemed to think it possible that the 
approaching parliament would pass an act settling the laws upon a Scriptural basis. 
Bampfield replied on 16 April that he hoped that if it were presented then some future 
arliament might pass it. ‘I shal acknoledge my expectations (as to what hands wee 

are like to fall under espetially if any measure may bee taken from the disposition of 
the most whether abroade or att home) doe promise nothing but a combination to 
extirpate those principles & persons which I desyre to bee confident the Lord will 
somm tyme vindicate’ (Baxter MSS., Dr. Williams’s library, Letters I., 258 seq. 
iv. 71, 157). 

® Samborne to Hyde, 11 April 1660, ibid. p. 726. 

© Pepys, Diary, 26 April. 

" Phillips to Hyde, 20 April 1660, Clarendon State Papers, iii. 731. 

2 Autobiography (Camden Soc., 1845), pp. 114, 116. 
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burgess for Scarborough, upon Vice-Admiral Lawson’s account ; 
but a very wise man saith we shall not have above three scabbed 
sheep in our flock.’ '* From Shropshire Thomas Gilbert, a Calvinist 
divine, wrote to Thurloe, advising him not to stand for burgess at 
Bridgnorth, even though he has Monk’s recommendation. 


Never was stone more impetuously hurryed downward by the inward 
pressure of its own natural weight, and the foreign impressed force of the 
strongest hand, than the seven-fold greater part of Bridgnorth are by the 
native bent of their own inclination, and over-powerfull sway of their 
great landlords, meeting together, irresistibly carryed on to an high 
cavalier choyce of both their burgesses. . . . Such aspirit is there set up, 
and so active in Bridgnorth, and even this whole county, that I am verily 
afraid there will scarcely bee on (sic) either knight or burgess chosen 
amongst us, that is not a very high royalist. 


In fear of ‘that parliament, which is so dreadfull to the sober, 
godly people in the nation,’ the writer announces his intention of 
seeking a chaplainship which will take him out of England." In 
and about London then, and in Shropshire and Yorkshire, the elec- 
tions were not royalist merely, but anti-presbyterian. It isreason- 
able to assume that, representing as they do widely separated 
districts, these elections to some extent at least indicate the situation 
in the country surrounding those districts, and therefore throughout 
England. 

Elections so overwhelmingly royalist could hardly have been 
made without in many cases violating the qualifications laid down 
by the Long Parliament, which excluded all men, and the sons of 
all men, who had taken part in any war against the parliament 
since January 1641-2, unless they had since shown themselves 
well affected to the government. We have Clarendon’s statement 
that these qualifications were not always observed, and Price puts 
it more strongly, saying that they were ‘no more regarded than 
dead men’s Shoes.’ '® Phillips ’ says that most of the members were 
of the king’s party, ‘ notwithstanding all the Qualifications for their 
Elections,’ and a passage given by Skinner is still more sweeping.'* 





13 Edward Gower to Sir Richard Leveson, 15 April 1660, Sutherland MSS., 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, Report v. 199. 

4 Gilbert to Thurloe, 11 April 1660, Thwrloe Papers, vii. 895. There is 
some doubt as to whether Thomas Gilbert was presbyterian or independent. See 
the Dict. of Nat. Biogr. s.v. 

18 For evidence of royalist majority see Clarendon State Papers, iii. 726; Thurloe 
Papers, vii. 913 ; Carte, Ormond Papers, ii. 323, 326, 328. 

16 Mystery and Method of His Majesty’s Happy Restauration (London, 1680), 
p. 132. 

7 Continuation of Baker’s Chronicle, 1674, p. 722. 

48 * All this while the People were every where very busy in chusing the Members 
for the approaching Parliament; but with so little Regard to those Qualifications 
appointed by the former Assembly, that no Man ever took Notice of them. The Pres- 
byterians were very industrious for the introducing again Men of their own Party; 
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The nearest approach to exact figures is made by the French 
ambassador, Bordeaux, who writes to Mazarin that there is talk of 
excluding from the house a hundred or six score who do not possess 
the qualifications, lest they be too violent for the king. A week later 
he says that Monk has consented to their admission without regard 
to qualifications, and that this has weakened the credit of the 
presbyterian party.!® If we accept the testimony of Bordeaux, 
whose information can usually be relied on, there was a body of more 
than one hundred members so well known as extreme royalists 
that they were feared by the presbyterian party. The fact that 
they were so known makes it probable that, ina large number 
of cases at least, it was they and not their fathers who had been 
active against the parliament; in other words, that they were 
old royalists, not young ones. 

Now, one of the notable things about this parliament was the 
number of young men who sat there. Bordeaux observes that the 
votes of the young men will prevail in both houses. Later he writes 
that the old presbyterians are resolved to oppose Clarendon, and 
would have stipulated for his removal if the number of young men 
with whom both houses are filled had not made them lose heart.” 
It scarcely needs the knowledge of the young men’s support of 
Hyde and his policy to assure us that the young men of the upper 
classes were prevailingly Anglican and royalist in their sympathies. 
It was the natural result of the circumstances in which they 
had been growing up, and the whole history of the Restoration 
period is a commentary on the fact. That this was their attitude 
in the convention we shall presently see. What was the probable 
number of these young men? Of the 473 names given in the 
Parliamentary History as returned for this parliament 208 do 
not appear upon any earlier list, and 65 were first returned for 
Richard Cromwell’s parliament.” It does not seem an unwarrant- 
able assumption to say that the greater number of these were 
young men, since they were now for the first time making their 
appearance in political life. Suppose we assume that not more 
than two thirds of them were young men holding Anglican views. 
During the session forty-eight new members were elected, and 
these would belong, as Clarendon intimates, to the anti-presbyterian 


but were successfully prevented by the Royal Interest, which at this Time began to 
appear, yet with great Moderation and Temper. And the People (from the Memory 
of their past Miseries) were generally so averse to that Sort of Men, that few of them 
found their Way into this approaching Parliament’ (Skinner, Life of Monk, 1724, 
p. 285). 

* Bordeaux to Mazarin, 3 and 10 May (N.S.), Guizot, Histoire du Protectorat de 
Richard Cromwell, ii. app., pp. 390, 395. See also Hist. MSS. Comm., Report v. 
149. 

* Bordeaux to Mazarin, 10 May and 3 June (N.S.), wbi supra, pp. 395 and 407. 

1 Cobbett, Parliamentary History, 1808, vols. ii—iv. 
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party. If we add those among the remainder whom we know to 
have been Anglican in their sympathies we have a majority with- 
out counting the hundred or six score who were elected contrary to 
the writs.2* This conclusion, based upon conjecture and upon lists 
known to be incomplete, is only valuable when confirmed by evi- 
dence such as that cited above. That evidence indicates that the 
presbyterians were everywhere overwhelmingly defeated in the 
elections, and that the majority in the house was held by young 
men, whose sympathies were with Clarendon and his policy. 
Further confirmation is to be sought in the stand taken by parlia- 
ment upon the religious question. ° 

The choice of Sir Harbottle Grimston as Speaker has often 
been pointed out as conclusive evidence of the presbyterian charac- 
ter of the house. But the facts regarding his election will not 
support any such conclusion. Sir John Bramston writes— 


In that Conuention the old Parliament men, Hollis, Perepoint, 
Annesley, Swinfin, and others of that gange, were too craftie for vs of 
other designes; for Mr. Finch, Twisden, Thurland, myselfe, and some 
others, intended my partner, Mr. Turner, to be Speaker . . . but ere wee 
got into the house, after the sermons in St. Margaret’s church were 
ended, they were seated, (as they had contriued,) and Mr. Pearpoint had 
named Sir Harbotle [sic] Grimston for Speaker, and they were conductinge 
him to the chaire before manie others were come into the House.” 


This account, which otherwise might be thought exaggerated 


by the representative of a disappointed faction, is supplemented 
by Mordaunt, who tells Hyde— 


An irregular beginning is none of the best symptoms of so numerous 
a Convention. Mr. Hollis, Sir W. Lewis, and the General had lugged the 
Speaker to his Chair, before forty of the Members were entered the 
House, or before the House was called; for when they chose the Clerk, 
the names of the members were but just read. So many freaks appear 


already, that I fear we shall find high opposition, ota: 8 we have five 
voices for one.”° 


In the light of these statements the choice of Speaker is not indica- 
tive of a presbyterian majority in the house. On the contrary 
the election was secured by a device more likely to be employed by 
a party knowing itself to be numerically weak than by one possessing 
an undoubted majority. 

Almost the first act of the convention was to invite the king’s 
return, without insisting on the conditions for which the presby- 
terians had lately been so strenuous. This in itself does not 


2 Commons Journals, vol. viii.; Retwrn of Members of Parliament, 1660. 
28 It would scarcely be fair to count these, as many of them would probably fall 
under the heads already considered. 


* Autobiography, p. 116 seg. 
25 Mordaunt to Hyde, 27 April 1660, Clarendon State Papers, iii. 734. 
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prove that the presbyterian cause was weak. There were impor- 
tant considerations which might well outweigh the religious ques- 
tion. Yet it seems strange that, if the presbyterians were domin- 
ant, there should not have been at least enough discussion of the 
subject to leave its mark on the records or correspondence of the 
time.** The house showed an apparent intention to proceed at 
once with the religious settlement, by its announcement in the 
second week of the session that among the measures proposed 
was an Act for securing the Protestant Religion, and Encowrage- 
ment and settling of the learned and pious Ministry, and both the 
Universities in order thereunto, with a due Care of tender Consciences.”* 
This bill was destined to remain in committee for a long time.” 
While the subject was in abeyance in the house it became more and 
more apparent, from the progress of events outside, that the old form 
of church government was coming back, and opposition from the 
presbyterian leaders was conciliated by a judicious distribution of 
places and preferments.” There was talk in the city of a petition 
to ‘have the church settled according to the Covenant,’ but the 
mention of the project in the house aroused opposition, and it 
was ‘ thought the house would not pass it.’*° Early in July a bill 
for the Maintenance of the true reformed Protestant Religion was 
referred to a grand committee of the whole house, which was to 
meet every Monday. The outcome of two prolonged and heated 
debates in this committee was the decision to adjourn until 23 Octo- 
ber, asking the king to call an assembly of divines during the recess ; 


6 For the reception of Hale’s proposition to demand terms similar to those of the 
Isle of Wight treaty see Burnet, i. 160 seg.; Ludlow, Memoirs, ed. 1894, ii. 268. 

*7 The phrase ‘ with a due care of tender consciences’ was added, by resolution of 
the house, to the bill as submitted by the committee, an evidence that the interest of 
the sectaries was not unregarded in the house. Somers Tracts, vii. 431; Commons 
Journals, 8 May. 

78 *And so the Business was kept still at the Committee, now and then getting 
Ground, and then cast back again, as the sober Members attended ; so that no Report 
was brought to the House from thence, which might have given the King some Trouble. 
And by Degrees the Heads of that Party grew weary of the Warmth of their Prosecu- 
tion, which They saw not like to produce any notable Fruit that they cared for’ 
(Clarendon, Continuation of Life, p. 139). 

** Letters of James Sharp, in Wodrow, Church of Scotland, 1829, i. 28, 30, 33, 38-9, 
42-6; and in Lauderdale Papers, i. (Camden Soc.) It is necessary to remember that 
Sharp was probably playing a part: see Lauderdale Papers, ii., introd. and app. C. 
It is noteworthy, however, that he writes early in June that parliament, ‘ for the majority, 
are ready to set up episcopacy to the height in matters ecclesiastical,’ and again 
on the 21st, ‘The parliament complain of his majesty’s moderation, and that he 
does not press the settling all sicwt ante’ (Wodrow, pp. 39,44). For royalist com- 
plaints of presbyterian favour see Sutherland MSS., Hist. MSS. Comm., Report v. 154, 
194, 201. 

*” Fleming MSS., Hist. MSS. Comm., Report xii. part 7, p. 26; Sutherland MSS., 
Hist. MSS. Comm., Report v. 204. It was evidently with reference to the discussion on 
this bill that James Sharp wrote, ‘Some yesterday spoke in the House for Episcopacy, 
and Mr. Bainfield (sic), speaking against it, was hissed down’ (Sharp to Douglas, 
7 July 1660, Wodrow, p. 50). 
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a decision quite in accordance with the court policy of delay. ‘ That 
vote was confirmed in the House, but not without opposition.’ *! 

An element in the religious settlement which could not so easily 
be postponed was the question of the ejected clergy. The day after 
Charles was proclaimed king a bill had been brought in for 
establishing Ministers settled in Ecclesiastical Livings.* Regarding 
this one of the members wrote to Clarendon, ‘ We shall tomorrow 
and every day be perplexed with Bampfield and the Presbyterians 
in the Bill of Religion, who design to confirm all Ministers in their 
sequestered livings,’ &c.** However, the matter rested until a few 
days before the king’s arrival in London, when the complexion of 
affairs must have seemed less hopeful to the presbyterians, since 
Prynne reported an order ‘ touching quieting Possessions of 
Ministers, Schoolmasters, and other Ecclesiastical Persons, in 
sequestered Livings, until they are legally evicted.’ This was 
referred to a committee for amendment, and reappeared the next day 
as an order that ‘no Person or Persons, Ecclesiastical or Temporal, 
shall presume, indirectly or forcibly, to enter upon or disturb’ 
property held by persons settled ‘by Order of one or both Houses 
of Parliament, or other lawful or pretended Authority .. . till the 
Parliament take Order therein, or an Eviction be had by due Course 
of Law.’ The house resolved that, with the omission of the word ‘ in- 
directly,’ this be offered to the king as a proclamation, and it was ac- 
cordingly issued by him on the first day of June.* The proclamation 
did not deter the Anglican clergy from returning to their livings, and 
loud were the protests of the puritanincumbents, now in their turn 
ejected. A petition from some of these unfortunate men was pre- 
sented to the house on 21 July. This was a matter upon which the 
presbyterian and independent interests agreed, yet on the division 
only 125 were in favour of having the petition read, while 106 were 
against it. The petition was finally referred to the committee on 
the bill concerning ministers’ livings.** 

Upon this bill there was a long but inconclusive debate the 
following week. As no mention of other discussion of religious 
matters appears in the journals for this week it is probably with 
reference to this debate that Edward Gower wrote to a friend— 


The only tug is betwixt Episcopacy and Presbytery ; the young men 


** Commons Journals, 27, 30 June, 2,6, 20 July ; Cobbett, Parliamentary History, 
vol. iv., 9,16 July; Andrew Newport to Sir Richard Leveson, 21 July 1660, Suther- 
land MSS., Hist. MSS. Comm., Report v. 155. 

82 Commons Journals, 9 May. 

** Broderick to Hyde, 10 May 1660, Clarendon State Papers, iii. 747. 

** Commons Journals, 26, 28 May. For the proclamation see Thomason 
tracts, 669. f. 25, no. 36. 

** Sharp to Douglas, 14 July, Wodrow, p. 51; Baxter, Life, bk. i. pt. ii. p. 241 ; 
Cosin, Correspondence, ii. 3-8 (Surtees Society, vol. 55). 

%° Commons Journals, 21, 25, 27, 30 July. 
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(though the old men who are generally presbyterians are more cunning) 
are careful not to be outvoted in this point, and though the Presbyter 
would have the church settled in Parliament, the other party are resolved 
to put it off with delay, and by that means compass their design, which is 
to have it settled by a Synod, where things may be fairly canvassed, after 
the dissolution of this Parliament.*” 


Here’ we have the old men represented as chiefly presbyterians 


and in opposition to the young men. It should be observed that it 
was not the presbyterian policy, but the policy of delay, which 
triumphed, for the bill went back to committee, there to remain for 
another fortnight.** On 6 August it was resolved that archbishops, 
bishops, and other clergy be restrained from making leases or grants 
of ecclesiastical lands until the house should have taken action 
upon the bill of sales. In connexion with this Gower writes— 


Yesterday the House of Commons was very severe against the Bishops 
and made an order they should have no power to let leases. . . . Here is 
a complaint at Court that the young men absent themselves from the 
House, and by that means give the old men, who are most of them 
presbyterians, the advantage ; nor pleasure nor profit ought to be thought 
of where business of such concern as this of church government and 
purchasers’ estates are in debate.*° 





Here again the young men appear as the party on which the court 
depends to prevent the presbyterians from gaining an advantage, 
and it is significant that this almost solitary case of a presbyterian 
gain is by implication attributed to the absence of the young men 
from the house. It does not make the explanation less probable to 
realise that the gain was more apparent than real, since the Dill 
thus ordered, though reported, was never passed.*’ 

The discussion of amendments to the bill concerning ministers’ 
livings extended over several weeks. One proposed amendment, 
which presbyterians and independents must have joined in oppos- 
ing, since it would have affected many of the clergy of both parties, 
provided that ‘such ministers as had constantly refused to ad- 
minister the Sacrament ... to persons neither scandalous nor 
ignorant, should not be confirmed in their livings,’ even when the 
former incumbent was dead ; it was lost by 127 votes against 148, 
a majority ofonly 21 for the combined forces of presbyterians and 
independents.*' The bill, as finally passed in September, allowed 


* Edward Gower to Sir Richard Leveson, 4 August 1660, Sutherland MSS., Hist. 
MSS. Comm., Report v. 204. For the debate see Parliamentary History, 80 July. 

8° Commons Journals, 30 July. 
** Gower to Leveson, 7 August 1660, Sutherland MSS., Hist. MSS. Comm., Report 
v. 204. 
‘ Commons Journals, 6, 7, 10, 16 August. 


" Trevelyan Papers, iii. (Camden Soc., 1872), p. 287; Commons Journals, 
21 August. 
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the clergy of the interregnum to retain their livings in cases where 
the former incumbent was dead, provided they were not anabap- 
tists and had not been active against the king. In all other cases the 
ejected clergy were restored, unless proved scandalous or insuffi- 
cient.*? Parliament was adjourned from 18 September till 6 Novem- 
ber, and in the interval the king issued his famous Declaration 
concerning Ecclesiastical Affairs, a masterly bit of policy, pro- 
nouncing as his opinion that episcopacy was the best form of 
church government, but holding out to the presbyterians the 
fairest hopes of such concessions as should permit them to be com- 
prehended within the bounds of the Established Church, and to the 
sectaries the probability of toleration outside its bounds.** 

On the day of reassembling the house agreed, nemine contradicente, 
to go to the king in a body and thank him for his ‘ gracious and 
tender Care and Indulgence expressed to his People, in his late 
gracious Declaration concerning Ecclesiastical Affairs.’ On a motion 
that steps be taken to turn the declaration into an act of parliament 
there was some debate, but a committee was finally appointed to 
frame such a bill.‘ The report of this committee was put off from 
day to day until the king had announced his intention of speedily 
dissolving parliament. On 24 November it was proposed that the 
committee report the following Tuesday. The house was divided 
on the question, and the motion was lost by a vote of 117 to 131.” 
A division on such a point indicates that there was some serious 
objection to considering the bill on the day in question, and it 
becomes clear what that objection was when we notice that it 
was the day set for the final debate on the settlement of the king’s 
revenue. It was very important to the court that this matter 
should be speedily arranged, and it must have been evident to the 
presbyterians that they would be more likely to obtain concessions 
before the king should have become, in financial matters, indepen- 
dent of his parliament. The independents also, though they 
might not all approve of the proposed bill, were equally interested 
in having the religious question brought up, and would for the most 
part vote with the presbyterians. Consequently the triumph of 
the Anglicans, in a matter which probably came up unexpectedly, 
is a pretty decisive test of their strength. 

The revenue bill was settled on the appointed day, and sent to 


" Statutes of the Realm, v. 242-6. There was a provision that the act should 


not apply to cases where the king had issued a grant between 1 May and 9 Sep- 
tember. 


* Parliamentary History, iv. 131-41. 

“4 Commons Journals and Parliamentary History, 6 November. Incident to the 
debate there was a discussion as to the use of the Book of Common Prayer in the 
house, and a committee was instructed to ascertain the form that it had been 
customary for the house to use. The history of this committee is unrecorded. 

‘8 Commons Journals, 17, 21, 24 November. 
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committee to be put into its final form. In the preceding week a 
report on the disbanding of the army had shown that this work was 
nearing completion, and nothing more was to be feared from insur- 
rections in that quarter should the actions of king or parliament 
prove unpopular.” With these matters out of the way the reasons 
for postponing the religious settlement had vanished, and we are 
not surprised that the matter was allowed to come up next day.” 
The Lord’s Day Bill and the bill against profanity were passed with 
practically no opposition, and then came the first reading of the Bill 
for making the King’s Majesty’s Declaration touching Ecclesiastical 
Affairs effectual. After a protracted debate the question was put 
whether the bill should be read a second time. At the division the 
vote stood 157 yeas to 183 noes; and thus, by 26 votes, the 
opportunity was lost for putting comprehension and toleration on 
a legal basis, instead of leaving them dependent ‘on the word of a 
king.’*® The size of the vote, which was one of the largest of the 
session, shows that both parties had mustered all their available 
forces. The position of the independents is indicated by a passage 
in a letter from an ardent royalist, who was not always strictly 
accurate, as his figures show, but whose information in the main 
tallies with fact. He writes, ‘Yesterday the Bill was brought into 
the House to turn the King’s Declaration concerning Church govern- 
ment and ceremonies into an Act; it induced the greatest dispute 
of any yet, and with much vehemency, but was thrown out, the 
house being divided, 158 being for the Bill, 180 for casting it out. 
The Presbiter strove as for life, and, which you will wonder at, 
some of the old commonwealth party joined with the Cavaliers.’ ° 
It is evident from this quotation that a majority of the independents 
voted with the presbyterians, and yet the presbyterians were 
decisively defeated. This was their last desperate effort. With 


*© Commons Journals, 27 November. 7 Ibid, 23 November. 

* «There were two Particulars, which the King with much inward Impatience, 
though with little outward Communication, did most desire, the disbanding the 
Army, and the settling the Revenue’ (Clarendon, Continuation of Life, p. 17). 

* Commons Journals and Parliamentary History, 28 November. ‘This work 
{disbanding the army] being accomplish’d, the Court began to take off the Mask : For 
tho’ the King had published a declaration for accomodation in matters of publick 
worship and ceremonies, and tho’ the episcopal party in the Convention had patiently 
permitted a Committee to be appointed to consider of that matter ; yet being delivered 
from the terror of the army, they opposed the report of the committee with such 
violence, that it was not thought fit to press it any more: by which means all the 
hopes of the Presbyterians vanished, and this mountain brought forth a mouse’ 
(Ludlow, Memoirs, ii. 326). 

‘When there was a Motion made in the House of Commons that it might pass 
into an Act, it was opposed by one of the Secretaries of State, which was reckoned a 
sufficient Indication of the King’s Averseness toit’ (Calamy’s abridgment of Baxter’s 
Life, vol. i. p. 181, note). 

% Thomas Gower to John Langley, 29 November 1660, Sutherland MSS., Hist. 
MSS. Comm., Report v. 196. See also ibid. p. 158. 
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the failure of the bill their hopes perished, and no further attempt 
was made to settle the religious question in this parliament. 

This, in brief, is what the presbyterians in the Convention 
Parliament accomplished for their cause. They brought in a bill 
for settling religion, and it was kept in committee for months, and 
finally stifled there, although it was the presbyterian policy to 
settle the matter in parliament and the Anglican policy to leave it 
to a synod. When the question was discussed, the policy decided 
upon was always one of delay, although the presbyterian interest 
demanded a prompt settlement in the face of daily accessions to 
the Anglican party as a result of bye-elections. Attempts early in 
the session to have the clergy of the interregnum continued in their 
livings proved utterly abortive, even though the independent interest 
coincided with that of the presbyterians. The settlement was 
postponed until the restoration of the Anglican clergy was seen to 
be inevitable, and the only concession finally obtained was that, in 
cases where the Anglican incumbent was dead, a clergyman who 
had not meddled in politics might remain in possession if the king 
had not otherwise disposed of the living. When the king promised 
such modifications of episcopacy as should admit the presbyterians 
into the Established Church, the house enthusiastically thanked 
him, but within three weeks failed to assure the fulfilment of these 
promises by enacting his declaration intoalaw. The only definitely 
presbyterian measures which succeeded were the Lord’s Day Bill and 
that against profanity, and the comparative unimportance of these 
measures, together with the circumstances under which they were 
passed, suggest that they represent a concession rather than a victory. 
Similar concessions appear in the votes to request the king to 
declare his opinion against Sabbath-breaking and profanity, and in 
the gratitude expressed for his promise to take care of worthy 
ministers, and for the Declaration so soon to become a dead letter.* 
These actions could have no important results, and they probably 
were useful in keeping the presbyterians in a good humour. 

Of the four divisions upon purely religious questions the two 
first were won by the combined presbyterian and independent 
interests; the first by a majority of 19 votes out of 231, the 
second by a majority of 21 out of 275. In the other two the 
churchmen triumphed by a majority of 14 votes out of 248 and by 
a majority of 26 out of 840. The first two divisions were on points 
which affected the presbyterian and independent clergy alike ; 
consequently the independents must have voted with the presby- 
terians in a body, and thus ensured the defeat of the Anglican party. 
The other divisions took place several months later, when the 
accessions to the Anglican party were sufficiently numerous to 
counterbalance the independent support, which must still have 

5! Commons Journals, 20 July, 4, 12 September, 6 November. 
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been in greater part given to the presbyterians, although we know 
that some went over to the other side.” The closeness of the votes, 
therefore, is not an argument against an Anglican majority even at 
the beginning of the session, while it is a decided argument against 
a presbyterian majority. 

From this examination of the facts it results that the presby- 
terians had at no time a clear majority in the lower house of the 
Convention Parliament. Only when they were supported by the 
independents were they able to hold their own against the 
Anglicans, and complete independent support could hardly have 
been hoped for when the choice lay between presbyterianism and 
Anglicanism. 

Louise Farco Brown. 

52 On the other hand Andrew Marvell, according to Grosart a loyal Church of 

England man, was in sympathy with the bill confirming the king’s declaration, and 


probably voted for it (Works, ed. Grosart, vol. i. pp. xii-xiii ; vol. ii. p. 26. See also 
Commons Journals, 24 November). 
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Mary Bateson 


HE name of Mary Bateson has been so familiar in the last 
seventeen volumes of this Review, and her work has added so 
notably to its reputation, that her sudden and untimely death has 
come to our contributors—even to those who were not acquainted 
with her—with the shock of a personal loss. Among the many 
letters which I have received day by day since 80 November hardly 
any has failed to give expression to this; and I am sure that I am 
faithfully representing the opinion of our contributors when I gay 
that since the death of our first two editors and of Lord Acton no 
loss has been more widely or deeply felt by them. It is right that 
in these pages I should begin by saying this; for although Miss 
Bateson’s work for us formed but a small part of her total pro- 
duction it was the Review, under the stimulus of Bishop Creighton, 
that started her on the lines of study which she afterwards pursued 
on a larger scale and with remarkable results. 

The daughter of the late master of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, she was brought up in a household busy with the thoughts 
and plans of vigorous liberalism, and to these she remained devoted, 
with increasing intensity, as long as she lived. But here I must 
only refer in passing to the zeal with which she threw herself into 
public work, in particular for the promotion of anything that 
concerned the welfare of women. She entered Newnham College 
in 1884, just before Creighton went to Cambridge as professor of 
ecclesiastical history. He very soon discovered of what metal she 
was made, and to him she owed the influence which decided her 
career. As soon as she had taken her first class in the historical 
tripos his counsels led her to prepare herself for strict historical 
study. She was not to be the populariser of other people’s work— 
an ambition which satisfies most.of the historical teachers in our 
universities—but to do the work herself. She was to begin by a 
hard, dogged apprenticeship, transcribing her own materials. In 
this way she plunged into the records of the sixteenth century, 
and copied out the documents relative to the Pilgrimage of Grace 
which were printed in two numbers of our fifth volume. But this 
was only apprenticeship. Creighton’s aim was to attach her to the 
middle ages, and to induce her to write a history of monasticism. 
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For this she made considerable collections, among which should be 
mentioned her papers on Rules for Monks and Secular Canons and 
A Worcester Cathedral Book of Ecclesiastical Collections in our ninth 
and tenth volumes, and the Origin and Early History of Double 
Monasteries, which appeared in the Transactions of the Royal 
Historical Society for 1899 (New Series, vol. xiii.), though mainly 
written some years earlier. But the book, so far as is known, 
never went further. Miss Bateson had in the meantime been 
attracted by economic history, and from that was led on to the 
study in which she attained pre-eminent distinction. On this subject 
I am permitted by the kindness of Professor James Tait to quote a 
statement which he has written at my request. 

‘As early as 1891 Miss Bateson collaborated with Professor 
Maitland in an edition of the borough charters of Cambridge, 
and some time later she undertook the far heavier task of calendar- 
ing the municipal records of Leicester. But until 1899, the year of 
the publication of the first volume of the calendar, there is no sign 
in her contributions to this Review that she was being diverted from 
ecclesiastical history to the studies in municipal origins which were 
to form the work of her life. Her long review of Meitzen’s Siedelwng 
and Agrarwesen der Germanen two years earlier showed indeed that 
she had become greatly interested in some cognate problems raised 
in Professor Maitland’s Domesday Book and Beyond, published in 
that year. The review was professedly explanatory and appreciative 
rather than critical, but was marked by a thorough grasp of the 
questions involved and unobtrusively indicated the weak links in 
Meitzen’s argument. 

‘ The three volumes of the Records of Leicester which appeared 
in 1899, 1901, and 1905 at once took rank among the two or three 
really adequately edited collections of English municipal documents. 
The qualities that most attract attention are her power of rapid 
yet careful work and her clear appreciation of what is significant 
in almost bewildering masses of detail. Her introductions are 
models of lucid and orderly statement and throw much new light 
upon some controverted questions of the constitutional history of 
our English boroughs, as, for instance, upon the relations of the 
gild merchant to the ancient town authorities, where she modifies 
some of Dr. Gross’s conclusions, and upon the real nature of the 
** oligarchical ” changes of the fifteenth century. 

‘While she was still engaged upon the earlier stages of this 
historical analysis a casual suggestion of Professor Maitland’s 
that the “ Lex Bretonica” of the Preston custumal might conceal 
a reference to those customs of Breteuil which, Domesday records, 
were enjoyed by the burgesses of Rhuddlan in 1086 dropped a 
seed which germinated in the brilliant piece of historicai synthesis 
which appeared in this Review in 1900-2 under the title of The 
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Laws of Breteuil. The idea that the “ Britolium” which was the 
fruitful mother of the customs of so many boroughs in the west 
of England, Wales, and Ireland was not, as had always been 
supposed, Bristol, but the little Norman bourg of Breteuil, was in- 
deed a fortunate inspiration, but the chief merit of the articles lies in 
the extraordinary industry and acuteness with which this clue was 
followed out. All Miss Bateson’s subsequent work was coloured by 
the investigations which she made in working out the ramifications 
of this foreign influence. The wide acquaintance with English 
municipal custom, with connected or parallel foreign usage, and 
with the great continental literature of town origins which she 
thereby gained immensely widened her outlook upon the problems 
of urban growth. The isolation of borough law, its double 
character as archaic survival stereotyped by charters and custumals, 
and, in a minor degree, as anticipation of statute law, were 
strongly impressed upon her. Working on these lines, and con- 
stantly extending her knowledge of the vast unprinted material 
of the subject, she produced for the Selden Society what is with- 
out doubt her most elaborate and mature work, the Borough 
Customs, of which the first volume appeared in 1904 and the 
second only a few months before her death. Such a scientifically 
arranged digest of a vast body of unclassified ‘‘ custom” would in 
itself constitute a permanent claim to the gratitude of legal and 
historical students, but its value is doubled by the introductions, 
in which her unequalled knowledge of the comparative antiquities 


of the subject is brought to bear upon the elucidation of the ob- 


scurest problems of archaic law. In width of learning and grasp 
of legal subtleties it need not fear comparison with the best work 
of our most famous legal historians. The tale of Miss Bateson’s 
contributions to municipal history would not be complete without 
a reference to the elaborate study in this Review of A London 
Municipal Collection of the Reign of John (1902), to the careful edition 
of the Cambridge Gild Records (1903), and the more recent discussion 
in this Review of the disputed interpretation of the passages in 
Domesday Book which connect burgesses of certain boroughs with 
rural manors. To her acquaintance with the later composition 
of the burgess body in towns like Leicester we owe the fruitful 
suggestion that some at least of these burgesses may have been 
what were afterwards known as foreign or out-burgesses, who 
enjoyed burghal privileges, though they did not reside in the 
town.’ 

On the Borough Customs I may add a few sentences from 
Professor Maitland.’ ‘1 was astonished,’ he says, ‘ at the diligence 


' While these sheets are passing through the press I learn the grievous news that 
Dr. Maitland also is lost to us. Of what this loss means, something will be said in our 
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and zest with which Miss Bateson collected her materials (often 
hunting in quarters that few would have thought of), at the 
enormous amount of old law that she was content to read and 
master, at her vigorous grasp of big historical questions, at the 
sanity and sobriety of her judgment in note and comment, at her 
cheerful willingness to begin again if things were not to her liking, 
and above all perhaps at her energetic determination to make her 
book as true as it could be made within certain narrowly assigned 
limits of space and time. I do not know the man who both could 
and would have done so much and so well. She worked unselfishly 
for little pay and for little glory ; but her work will live, and for a 
long time to come any one who writes about the history of our 
towns, or, indeed, about the growth of English law, will be bound 
to keep her book close at hand.’ 

Work of such compass and fibre might seem more than enough 
for a short life of forty-one years. But Miss Bateson’s energy was 
inexhaustible. At one time she turned to the Newcastle papers in 
the British Museum, and edited A Narrative of the Changes in the 
Ministry, 1765-1767, for the Camden Series of the Royal Historical 
Society (1898), besides writing, some years earlier, a delicious 
article on Clerical Preferment under the Duke of Newcastle in our 
seventh volume. At another she was persuaded by Lord Acton to 
write a chapter on The French in Canada for the Cambridge Modern 
History, vol. vii. (1903). A favourite study of hers was the history 
of medieval libraries, on which she spent much hard work. Her 
Catalogue of the Library of Syon Monastery, Isleworth, was published 
in 1898, and it was the fact of her occupation on this catalogue 
that led me to ask her to help me in the edition of John Bale’s 
Index Britanniae Scriptorum, which we finished in 1902. How 
valuable her collaboration was, especially in the exploring of 
manuscripts at Cambridge and in the identification of early printed 
books, I have thankfully indicated in the preface. Miss Bateson 
also edited George Ashby’s Poems for the Early English Text 
Society in 1899, and two volumes of records of the University of 
Cambridge for the years 1488-1544 (Grace Book B) for the Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian Society in 1903 and 1905. Lastly, in 1903 she 
wrote a volume on Medieval England, 1066-1850, which contains 
a brilliantly original sketch of English society and ranks quite 
by itself in the series of The Story of the Nations. 

In early days Creighton used to be doubtful of Miss Bateson’s 
power to acquire a good historical style, and it is true that she 
seldom made enough allowance for the limitations of her reader’s 
next number. Here I may mention that it was he whom I first begged to write the notice 
of Miss Bateson for this Review, but there was a reason which to his scrupulous mind 


made it inadvisable that he should do this; he had already written one for the 
Atheneum (8 December 1906). 


1 Quoted in the Cambridge Review, 6 December 1906, p. 136. 
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intelligence. She rushed through her sentences, and did not 
always take heed whether they would mean all she intended to 
those who were not so full of the subject as she was. There were 
the two dangers of assuming too much knowledge in the reader 
and of alluding, as though to familiar things, to facts with which 
perhaps only a very few people were properly acquainted. Some 
felt that she made a technical matter unnecessarily technical. It 
was also true that in her eagerness to complete any work she was 
at she did not always give herself time to add the finishing touches. 
But when she applied herself to a plain narrative she could be as 
direct and as telling as possible. Of this an excellent example 
may be found in her chapter on The French in Canada in the 
Cambridge Modern History, which I mention here only as a 
specimen of style, for I am not competent to express an opinion on 
the matter of a piece of work lying quite outside my own line of 
study. 

Mrs. Creighton has been so good as to put together some notes 
about Miss Bateson, from which the following sentences may serve 
in some measure to show the impression which she made on old 
and tried friends :—‘ The strong, straight purpose of her life is 
what strikes one on looking back at it. It was a genuine single- 
minded devotion to knowledge. She was absolutely humble about 
her own powers; no one would have gathered from talk with her 
that she was one of the best, if not the best, women historical 
students that England has ever produced. She did not care for 
her own fame; her one desire was to do good work. Her industry 
was unfailing. I temember my husband coming back from a brief 
visit to Cambridge once and saying, “It is splendid how Mary 
Bateson works. Some one said to me, ‘It is an example to every 
one to see her at work in the library.’” . .. It was a fine life, 
simple, strong, given to the pursuit of knowledge. Her big, 
generous nature was always ready to admire the work of others. 
There was never anything small or mean about her. As a friend 
she was absolutely loyal and faithful. She never changed.’ This 
is truly said. She was a real friend. No differences in matters 
of opinion stood in the way. Her kindness and her joyous spirit, 
no less than her vigorous intellect, will remain a gracious memory 
with those who knew her. Reeinatp L. Poorg. 





me 








Notes and Documents 


The Malfosse at the Battle of Hastings. 


Tere has been much difficulty as to the ‘fosse disaster’ or 
disasters at the battle of Hastings. No one authority gives more 
than one such disaster, but it is given at different stages of the 
battle, and half a dozen different ravines or supposed swamps have 
been suggested for Malfosse, scattered in every direction round 
Battle. The most likely explanation seems to be that there were 
two fosse disasters, one in the course of the battle and the other 
after it; but whether there was one earlier in the day or not, local 
evidence, most of which appears to have been overlooked, shows 
that ‘ Malfosse’ lay west-north-west of the Abbey, well behind the 
ridge of battle, and that therefore the disaster in it happened, as the 
Abbey chronicler says it did, after the battle in the pursuit.' The 
place was ‘still called Malfosse’ when he wrote in 1180, but in 
later Abbey documents Manfosse. Sir Augustus Webster, the owner 
of Battle Abbey, points out that there is a strong likeness to 
Manfosse in the name of Mansey, now Manser’s (pronounced 
Marnser’s), which has survived as that of a shaw and fields on the 
west side of it, 800-900 yards north-west of the Abbey.2 The 
original name was pronounced Malfosset—it is given in the manu- 
script as Malfos sed—and corruption was easy to Manfosse, [? Manf- 
sey], Mansey, and finally Manser’s. Manser’s Shaw lies along the 
‘ gill’ which starts * from a spring 100 yards south of a point on the 

? Chron. Monast. de Bello, p. 5 (Dugdale, Monast. iii. 240 b). The chronicle 
is confirmed by William of Jumiéges, vii. 36. 

* The shaw is the northern part of ordnance no. 1154, tithe no. 903 b. In the 
fields there has been some shifting of names. In 1538 (Monast. iii. 255) we have 
(1) Great Mansy 16 a, perhaps the big field (17 a) on the east of Manser’s shaw ; (2) 
Mansy 5 a, ‘ near the Butts;’ (3) Little Mansy 5 a, iwxta finem gardinorum, which is 
the ‘Manser’s shaw field’ of the estate map of 1811 and the tithe map (932 a), 
adjoining ‘ Hop-garden Field ’ (1811) and two other ‘ hop gardens,’ tithe nos. 929, 931. 
This was Lower Mansey in 1724, but is now again Little Mansers (ordnance no. 1153). 
The present Great Mansers (8 a, ordnance no. 1152), ‘ Upper Mansey ’ in the estate map 


of 1724, is divided in that of 1811 (no. 67) into Great and Little Mansers, and probably 
included the ‘ Mansy near the Butts’ of 1538, 


* The top of the gill for 100 yards above the shaw is shallow and does not show in 
the ordnance map. 
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Ashburnham road a little west of the drill hall and marked 294 
feet in the one-inch ordnance map (close to the 296 feet of the 
six-inch map) and runs south for 500 yards till it meets, almost 
at a right angle, the western end of the ridge of battle.‘ 

The identity of this gill with Malfosse is confirmed by docu- 
mentary evidence. In 1240-80 there were ‘nine acres called 
Wincestre Croft in Manfosse.’* The name seems to be now quite 
lost, but Mr. M. A. Lower wrote in 1851, apparently on the 
authority of Mr. Vidler of Battle, that Wincestre Croft was then 
‘still known’ and lay ‘ west by north of the town.’® Moreover in 
a deed of 1382 it is associated with the north road and Domes- 
dayland.’’° Now Domesdayland is identified by the manor map 
of 1811. It lay near the north-western end of the town, just on 
the north side of the present Ashburnham road, opposite the 
head spring of the Manser’s Shaw gill. Though north of the 
present road it was south of the old road; it lay near the pound, 
inside the semicircle inclosed at the back of the police station, 
between the bend of the old road and the newer piece of road on 
which the drill hall stands. The three miles of the Ashburnham 
and Lewes road nearest Battle, though to suit the ground they run 
east and west, are part of the old ridgeway through Heathfield and 
perhaps Crowborough, still known as the ‘northtrade’ or ‘north 
road.’* Another deed of 1322 granted ‘lands formerly John atte 
Bure’s lying . . . in breadth between the land called Domesdayeland 
on the north and the lands of P. and of R. M. on the south,’ *and the 


‘ Below this point the gill turns south-west into Sacristy, vulgo Sextry, Wood, 
called Saxon Wood in the six-inch ordnance survey map, which is in the ravine marked 
d inFreeman’s map. Manser’s Shaw is close to the western D of that map. 

5 Thomas Thorpe’s Catal. of Battle Abbey Charters, p. 31, no. 3, dated circ. 1240 by 
the witnesses (see p. 45), and p. 50, no. 4, dated 1279. 

® Chron. of Battle Abbey, pp. 6-7, note 12 ; Sussex Arch. Soc. vi. 28, 40. He does not 
go into detail. He seems to have missed the name of Manser’s Shaw, for he wants 
to put Malfosse half a mile away in the valley of the Brede on the other (north) side 
of the ridge which carries the Ashburnham road. 

7 *I give also two [crofts] called Northrode and a... croft called Caldebek 
and a croft called Wynchestrecroft with -half a field called Domesdayelond,’ 
&c. (Thorpe, wbi supra, p. 68, no. 7, but his abstract is very inaccurate. Mr. Fitzroy 
Fenwick has kindly furnished me with extracts from the original MSS. now 
at Thirlstaine House, Cheltenham). On p. 72, no. 4, we have Caldbek ‘ next to 
land of the Sacristy.’ In the grant of 1538 (Monast. iii. 255) we have ‘ Caldbec meyde 
alias Sextens (Sacristan’s) about 15 acres,’ followed by ‘Bencroft and Stewe 
meyde.’ ‘The Stews’ and ‘Bench Walk’ are still the names of fields at the north 
end of Manser’s Shaw, and ‘ Caldebec meyde’ must apparently have been one of the 
two fields, now seventeen and twelve acres, on the east of Manser’s Shaw, between 
that shaw and the High Street; there are two little rills of water there. It must 
have been another Caldebek which named Caldbec Hill, probably the spring between 
the windmill and Fuller’s Farm. Duplication of descriptive names is common enough. 

8 ‘ Northtrade’ in the six-inch ordnance map of Battle (lvii. N.E.), ‘North Road’ 
in the estate map of 1724. Domesdayland lay below the figure 282 in Freeman’s 
map ; it was part of the ordnance no. 563. 

® Thorpe, ubi supra, p. 64, no. 4, but the abstract is again inaccurate. 
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lands therein granted probably covered the land ‘ in Manfosse,’ rent 
from which was assigned to the abbot by John atte Bure in 1302.'° 

Taking all the evidence together, there can be no doubt that 
the part of the township named after Malfosse lay south of the 
Ashburnham road towards Manser’s Shaw and that the original 
Malfosse was in Manser’s Shaw gill. The gill is of this shape: 


a f , the eastern bank being very much higher and steeper 


than the western, which, except for a ditch at the bottom in- 
creasing gradually from 5 feet deep at the top of the shaw to 12 or 
15 feet 400 yards lower down, slopes pretty gently up the hill. 
The term ‘ agger,’ therefore, used by William of Jumiéges," though 
he is not likely to have known the ground himself, is not altogether 
unsuitable, at least at the top of the shaw. The actual point of 
the disaster seems likely to have been at this northern end of the 
shaw. The accounts imply something of a trap. Now above the 
end of the shaw the head of the gill is shallow, but just where it 
enters the shaw the eastern bank increases in height very rapidly 
to 15 or 20 feet and is pretty steep. The lie of the ground is such 
that in a failing light the Normans, galloping from the south-east 
to cut off the English fleeing along the ridgeway—the later ‘ north 
road ’—by which Harold had probably come from London, might 
not notice this change, especially if some of the fugitives were 
seen to cross without difficulty the shallower part of the gill just 
above.'’? The trees and underwood of the present shaw are of 
course modern ;* in 1066 probably the sides of the gill both above 
and below this point were for the most part clothed with rough 
grass and brambles mixed with some bushes. Where the gill is 
deeper it is less of a trap; the ravine of Sextry Wood cannot be 
called a trap at all. 

The position of Malfosse shows that at least a large part of the 
English fled to the north-west along the ‘north road’ ridgeway. 
If it had been by attacks on their right from the west along the 
line of the hill, where the ground was no doubt most favourable 
to the attack, that the defence of the English was ultimately 
broken down, they would probably have been cut off from this line 
of retreat to the north-west and driven north-east towards Little 
Park. The final blows appear therefore to have been struck, not 
on their right, but against their centre or to the east of it. This 
agrees with such indication as we have in the authorities. The 
maneeuvre of the feigned flight seems to have been carried out by 


© Thorpe’s Catal. of Battle Abbey Charters, p. 55, no. 2. 

 *Crescentes herbae antiquum aggerem tegebant’ (vii. 36). 

2 This is suggested by William of Malmesbury, if it is Malfosse that he introduces 
rather vaguely after the feigned flight. 


18 Even in 1724 the estate map shows between Mansey Shaw and Sextry Wood 
a considerable gap, now filled up with trees. 
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William’s right or right centre, for a special part in cutting off the 
English pursuers is assigned by Guy to the Galli, who were on 
the right wing, and by Wace to one of the French mercenaries on 
that wing and to Robert de Montgomeri, who he says commanded 
it.* On this side too the ground is most suitable to such a 
maneuvre.’® The feigned flight being on the eastern side it would 
be the eastern half of the English line which was weakened by the 
stratagem and which therefore invited attack. It may be added 
that the three lords who are named by Guy with Eustace of 
Boulogne as being specially concerned in Harold’s death all came 
from the east—from Ponthieu by Amiens, Bolbec (Giffard) by 
Havre, and Montfort by Pont Audemer. The arrangement of the 
Norman line being geographical, they were presumably on the east 
of the centre. F. H. Banrine. 


A Contemporary Description of the Domesday Survey. 


A tract dealing with the date of the Crucifixion and of the 
Incarnation is hardly the work in which one would expect 
to find a description of the Great Survey of William the Con- 
queror; consequently the interesting passage printed below has 
escaped the notice of historical students. It is taken from 
an unprinted work entitled Exce[r|ptio Rodberti Herefordensis 
Episcopi de Chronica Mariniani, of which two copies are preserved 
in the Bodleian Library.! The work was known to William of 
Malmesbury, who tells us that Robert Losinga, the learned. Lor- 
rainer who filled the see of Hereford from 29 December 1079 
until his death on 26 June 1095, caused the work of Marianus 
Scotus, which he greatly admired, to be brought to England, and 
that he made an abridgment of it, of which the great Malmesbury 
historian speaks with enthusiasm.’ 


1 Roman de Rou, 7678, 8205, 8261, 8305, 8319 ‘ un soldeier de France.’ 

1° Sir James Ramsay, Foundations of England, ii. 32. 

1 It is described by this title in MS. A (Auct. F. 3, 14), but in the table of contents 
it appears as Liber Rotberti Hereforde episcopi de annis Domini. In MS. B (Auct. F. 
5,19) no title occurs. 

2 Gesta Pontificum, § 164 (p. 300) : ‘ Non multo post accepit sedem illam [sc. Here- 
fordensem] Rotbertus Lotharingus . . . omnium liberalium artium peritissimus, abacum 
praecipue et lunarem compotum et caelestium cursum astrorum rimatus. Erat tune 
temporis Marimanus (sic) monachus apud Magontiam inclusus, qui longo solitudin 
otio chronographos scrutatus, dissonantiam ciclorum Dionisii Exigui contra evangeli- 
cam veritatem vel primus vel solus animadvertit. Itaque ab initio seculi annos 
singulos recensens, xx" ii annos, quicirculis praedictis deerant, superaddidit, magnam 
et diffusissimam cronicam facere adorsus. Eum librum Robertus miratus unice, 
emulatus mirifice, Angliae invehendum curavit. Denique captus Marimani ingenio, 
quicquid ille largius dixerat in artum contrahens defloravit adeo splendide, ut magis 
valere videatur defloratio quam ingentis illius voluminis diffusio.’ From the erroneous 
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Marianus Scotus (1028-1082), an Irish monk who died at 
Mainz after living as a recluse at Fulda, was the author of a well- 
known chronicle from the Creation to his own time. In the pro- 
logue to this he came to the conclusion that the current era of the 
Incarnation, which was established by the sixth-century Easter 
tables of Dionysius Exiguus, was twenty-two years too late. 
Marianus described his new era as anni secundum evangelium, anni 
secundum evangelicam veritatem, or simply anni evangelici. The 
Dionysian era was, however, so well established that Marianus 
found few followers.* The work of Bishop Robert, who was, ac- 
cording to Malmesbury, an accomplished chronologist, does not 
consist, as the title above implies, of excerpts from the chronicle of 
Marianus, but is an expansion of Marianus’s objections to the 
accuracy of the Dionysian era, which he added at the beginning of 
his chronicle to the letter of Dionysius to Bishop Patronus de 
vatione Paschali.*| Malmesbury records that Robert was an in- 
timate friend of St. Wulfstan, bishop of Worcester from 8 Sep- 
tember 1062 to 18 January 1095, and he relates a pleasing story, 
recorded also by Florence of Worcester, of the apparition of 
Wulfstan soon after his death to Robert, warning him that his time 
on earth was short. 

The reference to the Domesday Survey occurs in the seventh of 
the twenty-four chapters of Robert’s tract. The whole of the chap- 
ter is subjoined. 


[MS. A, fo. 137; MS. B, fo. 5 verso} 


VIL’. Ut autem per cognitionem feriae, lunae, et kalendae, quae fuit (sic) 
in Passione ® et Resurrectione Domini annorum Incarnationis summam 
facile comprehendas, scito quod post Incarnationem duo magni cicli sunt 
revoluti et tertii incepta revolutio, cuius xxiii.’ annus est hic, in* quo 
modo sumus, qui est secundum Dionisium annus ab Incarnatione 
m.lxxxvi, Indictione ix. 


Quia igitur magnus ciclus dxxxii. annis constat, duae revolutiones 
habent in se m.lxiiii. annos; adiectis autem xxiii., qui in praesenti de 
tertia revolutione ® repleti'® sunt, fiunt anni mille Ixxxvii., et habes 


statement that Robert abridged Marianus it is evident that William was not acquainted 
with the latter’s work. If he had read the short essay of Marianus, he would have 

learnt that the acute Beda had detected the disagreement of Dionysius’s cycles with 
he indications, as they were then explained, given by the evangelists. 

* As William of Malmesbury, Gesta Regum, § 292 (p. 345), remarked. In this 
passage he censures the torpor of the learned men of his day, which made them im- 
permeable to new ideas, in such a way as to suggest that he himself was an adherent 
of Marianus, a view for which some support may be found in the preceding quotation 
from his Gesta Pontificum. 

* Marianus’s argument is given at the commencement of the late eleventh-century 
MS. of his chronicle in the British Museum, Cotton, MS. Nero C. v., and in the Bury 
St. Edmunds copy, a late twelfth-century MS., with the additions of Florence of 
Worcester (MS. Bodl. 297, p. $4). 

5 VL, B. ® impassione, A, 7 xiiii., A. 

5 om., B. ® involutione, A. © impleti, B. 
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unum annum plus quam numero! Incarnationis iuxta Dionisium. 
Unus ergo annus in initio auferatur de primo ciclo magno, et invenitur 
Dominica nativitas secundum Dionisium in secundo anno cicli magni. 
Requisita autem in xxxiiii. anno ab illo xiiii. luna, in qua Dominus ad 
vesperam cum discipulis suis cenavit, invenitur in die Dominica xii. kal. 
Aprilfes], resurrectio vero v. kal. Aprilfes]. Sed quia auctoritas non 
patitur euuangelica et aecclesiastica '? Dominum in hoc anno fuisse pas- 
sum, necesse!* est in!‘ alio passionem querere, et annorum Domini- 
corum fideliorem summam invenire. Vade ergo retro computando ab 
isto anno usque ad xxiii., ubi sunt concurrentes v, et invenies ibi feriam, 
lunam, et kalendam Cenae Dominicae, Passionis, et Resurrectionis aucto- 
ritatibus sacris euuangelistarum, Hieronimi,!’ Augustini, et aliorum 
doctorum per omnia concordare, quia hic est procul dubio annus Pas- 
sionis et Resurrectionis Dominicae. Et cum annus iste xiii. sit magni 
cicli, oportet Incarnationem in fine cicli precedentis requirere, infra 
ipsum videlicet ciclum anno xxi°, qui ad xiii. iuncti faciunt annos xxxiiii. 
In xxx™° iiii*®° anno a nativitate sua, ut inferius ostendetur, passus est 
Dominus et resurrexit.'° Nunc ergo'’ si annos verae Incarnationis vis 
invenire, considera in duobus magnis ciclis, qui post Incarnationem 
revoluti sunt, m.lxiiii. annos, adiectisque annis xxi (tantum enim, ut osten- 
sum est, Incarnatio de precedenti ciclo habuit) fiunt anni m.lxxxv,'* 
quibus, si xxiii. annos, qui de presenti magno ciclo impleti sunt, adie- 
ceris, fiunt m.c.viii. anni in anno presenti, qui secundum Dionisium pro- 
nuntiatur annus millesimus lxxx™"* vi'“s '® Incarnationis, contra iiii.®° 
euuangelistas caeterosque doctores. 

21 Hic est annus xx™* Uuillelmi, Regis Anglorum, quo iubente hoc 
anno totius Angliae facta est descriptio in agris singularum provinciarum, 
in possessionibus singulorum procerum, in agris eorum, in mansionibus, 
in hominibus, tam servis quam liberis, tam in tuguria tantum habitanti- 
bus,?? quam in domos et agros possidentibus, in carrucis, in equis, et 
caeteris animalibus, in servitio et censu totius terrae omnium. Alii in- 
quisitores post alios, et ignoti ad ignotas mittebantur provincias, ut alii 
aliorum descriptionem reprehenderent et regi eos 7? reos constituerent. 


Et vexata est terra multis cladibus ex congregatione regalis pecuniae pro- 
cedentibus.** 


For the understanding of this passage it is, perhaps, necessary 
to explain that the calculations of Marianus are based upon the 
views then accepted that the Last Supper occurred on a Thursday ; 
that this was the day of the Jewish Passover, which was deter- 
mined by the day upon which the first full moon after the vernal 
equinox fell, that is, on the fourteenth day, usually described 
as Luna xiv; that the day of the Crucifixion was Friday, Luna 
xv, that this was the fifteenth of the Jewish first month 


" numerus, A, B.  aeccleseastica, A. 13 nec esse, A. 
4 ab, B. 15 Tero-, B. 16 resurre duabus litteris erasis, B. 
17 vero, B. 18 m.Ixxx, A. 19 ytes A. 20 om., A. 
"1 VII. (sc. caput), B. 22 habentibus, B. 


23 om. (per homoeoteleuton), B. *4 pre-, A. 
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(Nisan) ; and that the Resurrection was on the Sunday following. 
Marianus then shows that in the year of the Passion, the thirty- 
fourth year of the Dionysian era (Christ being held to be thirty- 
three years of age), the fourteenth day of the Paschal moon fell 
upon Sunday, 21 March, and, consequently, the Resurrection would 
be on Sunday, 28 March. These dates are, as he says, impossible. 
He therefore goes back from the thirty-fourth to the twenty-third 
preceding year (i.e. to the twelfth year), and finds that in that 
year the calendar fulfils all the requirements. This, he concludes, 
is therefore the year of the Passion, and, as it was the thirteenth 
year of the great cycle (since the birth of Christ was placed in the 
second year by the Dionysian tables), the Incarnation must be 
looked for in the twenty-first year before the end of the preceding 
great cycle (13+21=34). So far Robert repeats the argument of 
Marianus. He then takes the two great cycles, 582 x 2=1064, 
adds the twenty-one years borrowed from the preceding cycle, 
1064+21=1085, and finally adds the twenty-three years that 
had elapsed (or all but elapsed) of the cycle current at the time 
of writing. He thus arrives at 1108 as the annus secundum 
evangelistas in which he wrote. This is, he tells us, the year 
1086 of the Dionysian era (owing to the difference between 34 and 
12). In his final chapter he tells us that the year in which he 
wrote was the twenty-third of the eleventh great cycle from the 
beginning of the world, which‘again points to 1086.” 

Thus we have most clear and unmistakable statements that 
the work was composed in 1086, and a definite statement that the 
Domesday Survey was taken in that year. This strongly supports 
the evidence of the Peterborough Chronicle and of the second volume 
of the Domesday Book that the year of the Survey was 1086, and 
should dispel all doubts as to whether that was the year of the 
actual survey or merely of the codification of the returns. The 
passage corroborates the statement of the Peterborough chronicler 
that even domestic animals were included in the returns, a state- 
ment that has been needlessly impugned. The tuguria tantum 
habitantes, who are contrasted with the domos et agros possidentes, 
are the bordarii or the coscez, cozets, cozez (Norman plurals of O.E. 
*cot-seta, ‘dweller in a cot’), cottarii, cotmanni (representing an 
O.E. *cot-man) of the Survey. But the greatest addition to our 
knowledge of the Survey is the statement that there was a rigorous 
checking of the returns of the first inquisitors by others, and that 
persons were sent into districts of which they were entirely ignorant 
in order to criticise adversely the ‘description’ of others and to 


28 Moreover Bishop Robert states in the final chapter that in the year in which 
he wrote 5,290 years had elapsed from Adam. As Marianus under 1076 states that 
that year was 5280 from Adam, it is obvious that Robert, who adopts the chronology 
of Marianus, is again referring to the year 1086. 
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denounce them as guilty to the king. It is noteworthy that Robert 
speaks of the returns as‘ description,’ which one might almost call the 
contemporary official name for the Survey. In the interesting re- 
cord in Heming’s chartulary ** we learn that the Domesday commis- 
sioners for Worcestershire, with the co-operation of Bishop Wulfstan, 
the diocesan, put the shire-moot upon its oath as to the particular 
return preserved by Heming. There it is also recorded that the 
four commissioners (one of whom was Remigius, the bishop of the 
adjoining see of Lincoln) were appointed to inquire concerning and 
to describe estates in Worcestershire and in many other counties. 
In some, at all events, of these counties the commissioners were 
probably as ignorant as Bishop Robert alleges the inquisitores 
to have been. He is, no doubt, speaking from his own experience, 
perhaps aided by that of Bishop Wulfstan, and it is easy to con- 
ceive that, as he states, the country was disturbed by this exaction 
of money for the king, for the year must have been fully occupied 
with the proceedings of hundred courts, shire moots, and the royal 
commissioners in connexion with William’s exhaustive ‘ description ’ 
of England. 

William of Malmesbury records, as we have seen, that Bishop 
Robert caused the work of Marianus Scotus to be brought to Eng- 
land. Owing, no doubt, to Robert’s intimacy with Bishop Wulfstan 
a copy of it reached Worcester, where it formed the basis of the 
well-known chronicle of Florence of* Worcester, who died in 1118. 
Florence’s work was at first simply the addition of notices of events 
in English history to the text of Marianus, but after the end of 
the chronicle of Marianus he became an independent author. 
Ordericus Vitalis records that John (by whom he seems to mean 
Florence), a monk of Worcester, commenced his work by order of 
Bishop Wulfstan,”’ and therefore before Wulfstan’s death on 
18 January 1095. It was in all probability commenced after the 
consecration of Bishop Robert (29 December 1079), since Wulfstan 
must have derived his knowledge, and probably his copy, of 
Marianus from him. But, as Robert wrote the tract from which 
the extract given above is derived in 1086, it is probable that his 
introduction of Marianus into England was then very recent. 
The copy of the work introduced into England by him seems to 
have contained Marianus’s latest additions, which end in 1082. 
This copy is possibly the British Museum Cottonian MS. NeroC. v., 


26 Eid. Hearne, i. 287. 

°7 Hist. Eccles. iii. c. 15 (ed. Delisle, ii. 159), written, according to Delisle, 
before 1124: ‘Ioannes Wigornensis, a puero monachus, natione Anglicus, moribus et 
eruditione venerandus, in his, quae Mariani Scoti chronicis adiecit, de rege Guillelmo 
et de rebus, quae sub eo vel sub filiis eius, Guillelmo Rufo et Henrico, usque hodie 
contigerunt, honeste deprompsit. . . . Quem (sc. Marianum) prosecutus Iohannes acta 
fere centum annorum contexuit iussuque venerabilis Wlfstani, pontificis et monachi, 
supradictis chronicis inseruit.’ 
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which probably came from Worcester.** Florence (or John) might 
be considered a contemporary authority for the latter part of the 
Conqueror’s reign, since the work was commenced, or ordered to 
be commenced, before 1095. But it would seem that Florence's 
account of the year 1086 was not written down in that year, 
for the description of the Domesday Survey winds up with Bishop 
Robert’s final sentence, so modified as to omit the reflexion upon 
the king’s greed : et vexata est terra multis cladibus inde procedentibus. 

But Florence did not take this directly from Bishop Robert's 
tract. An inspection of the Cottonian MS. of Marianus brings out 
the interesting fact that Florence based his frequently quoted de- 
scription of the taking of the Domesday Survey upon the entry 
in that manuscript under 1086, which may be cited as another 


contemporary account of the Survey. The passage which occurs 
at fo. 158 verso, is as follows :— 


Wilelmus, rex Anglorum, fecit describi omnes totius Angliae posses- 
siones in agris, in hominibus, in animalibus omnibus, in omnibus man- 
sionibus a maiori usque ad minimam, et in omni censu, qui ex omnium 
terris possit reddi, et vexata est terra multis cladibus inde procedentibus. 


This, as the final sentence shows, is founded upon Bishop 
Robert’s description. We add Florence’s words for comparison, 
italicising the words borrowed from the Cottonian MS. 


Willelmus rex fecit describi omnem Angliam, quantum terrae quisque 
baronum suorum possidebat, quot feudatos milites, quot carrucas, quot 
villanos, quot animalia, immo quantum vivae pecuniae quisque possidebat 
in omni regno suo, @ maximo usque ad minimum, et quantum redditus 


quaeque possessio reddere poterat, et vexata est terra multis cladibus 
inde procedentibus. 


Thus, unless Florence was the author of the addition to the 
Cottonian MS., it is evident that his entry relating to 1086 is not, 


8 Pertz, M.G.H., Scriptores, v.492, concluded that Florence followed this MS. or one 
closely resembling it. This MS. has a continuation from 1082, the end of Marianus, 
to 1087, which is added in different ink and apparently a different hand. It is printed 
in Pertz, v. 563. The MS. originally finished in 1082, which was followed by blank 
spaces with year numbers down to 1100, into which the entry for 1086 quoted in the text 
has been squeezed with difficulty. Pertz ascribed this MS. to the end of the eleventh 
century, and the 1086 entry seems to be a contemporary one, as is also that for 
the following year, which records the death of William the Conqueror. The MS. has 
a marginal addition to the decemnovenalian cycle under the place corresponding to 
1095 (fo. 19 verso), ‘ xiii. Ob{ierunt] Wistanus et Rodbfertus] ep[iscopi].? The Bury 
copy of Marianus-Florence (MS. Bodl. 297) has a similar note, ‘xiii. Ob{ierunt] 
Wistanus Uuigornensis et Rotbertus Herefordensis episc|opi].’ The Cottonian MS. has 
another Worcester note under 1043 (fo. 26 recto), ‘ xviii. Ordinat[io] Wlstani episcopi.’ 
As will be shown there are strong grounds for believing that Florence copied from 
this MS. At the end of the chronicle of Marianus (fo. 160 recto) the following names 
are written in a very early twelfth-century hand : ‘ Gosfridus filius Rotgeri, Godefridus, 
Orgarus, Suetinus, Wluuinus faber, Golduinus, Hugo, Herluinus, Seuuardus presbyter, 
Alvericus, Rotgerus, Crispinus.’ I have not been able to connect these names, six of 


which are native English ones, with either Hereford or Worcester. 
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strictly speaking, a contemporary production, but one compiled 
from this description by the continuator of Marianus and the 
articles of inquiry of the Domesday commissioners, of which we 
have an echo in the quot carrucas, quot villanos. Possibly this 
continuator was Robert himself. 

Whatever may have been the relationship between Robert and 
Florence it is certain that the latter’s work was a consequence of 
Robert’s introduction into England of the work of Marianus. It 
is noteworthy that the only other chronicle in which the Marianan 
era found recognition was the world chronicle of the Flemish 
Sigebert of Gemblours (died 1112), who was thus a contemporary 
and almost a neighbour of Robert in his native Lorraine. 

Two copies of Bishop Robert’s tract are preserved in the 
Bodleian Library. One of these, Auct. F. 5,19 (olim MS. Bodl. 
70), here cited as B, calls for but brief notice. It occurs in a little 
collection of computistic works in a volume of small octavo size, 
in a comparatively modern leather binding, written in a twelfth- 
century hand. The other copy, Auct. F. 3, 14 (olim MS. Bodl. 594), 
here cited as A, is somewhat older, and is of far greater interest. 
This manuscript, a more complete collection of computistic 
works, is in shape small quarto, bound in oak boards covered with 
white leather, with marks of the clasps by which it was chained in 
the library to which it originally belonged. This seems to have been 
that of the monastery of Malmesbury. The manuscript is written 
in several hands. One of them has a somewhat curious feature 
that it shares with one of the hands of the Selden MS. B. 16,a 
collection of historical and legal writings, including William of 
Malmesbury’s abridgment of the chronicle of Haimo of Fleury in 
what N. E. §. A. Hamilton * recognised as William’s handwriting, a 
hand in which other parts of the volume are written. The peculiarity 
referred to, which does not occur in the beautiful and compressed 
hand of the Selden manuscript identified as William’s, is that of 
greatly exaggerating the loop at the bottom of the letter g when it 
occurs in the last line of a page, the loop, instead of rejoining the 

*® In his edition of Malmesbury’s Gesta Pontificum, p. x, note 21. Here it may 
be noted that at fo. 73 of MS. A the words Vox Willelmi are written over the following 
editorial note at the commencement of the text transcribed : ‘ Sequentes decem libros 
de gestis Romanorum Eutropius ad Valentem Imperatorem edidit. Quibusque Paulus, 
Montis Cassinensis monachus, multa adiecit. Curae nobis fuit nomina eorum separatim 
ponere, ut quid a quo dictum sit, lector possit intelligere. Sequentes etiam quinque 
libros usque ad lustinianum idem Paulus ex pluribus auctoribus, et maxime Orosio et 
Iordane, contexuit, sicut in margine annotare curabimus. Paulo autem sicut Orosium 
praeposuimus, ita Iordanem subiecimus, ut ex utroque latere habeat lector integros, 
quos iste putavit deflorandos. A TIustiniano autem usque ad Ludovicum collegit 
Haimo, monachus Floriacensis.’ The words Vor Willelmi are written in the same 
hand and ink as the lines italicised above, which are an addition written after the 
following rubric had been inserted. The italicised lines are in the hand identified as 


that of William of Malmesbury, and we have here an instance in which he calls 
himself simply Willelmus in a note added to a transcript by another hand. 
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upper part of the letter, being left open on the left side, so as to 
form a bow attached on the right side to the upper part of the 
letter. The diagonal stroke that should unite the end of the loop 
with the upper part of the letter is represented by an arrow. In 
the Selden manuscript this feature occurs more frequently, but is 
not depicted in the same way, and is obviously the work of another 
scribe. 

This peculiarity is not, perhaps, a strong ground for connecting 
the manuscript with the monastery of Malmesbury. But the table 
of contents at the beginning of the volume, written in a very neat 
hand of the early part of the twelfth century, suggests that the 
manuscript was connected not merely with this monastery, but with 
its famous historian. The table of contents begins with these 
rhymed hexameters : 

Aec{e]lesiae codex multarum materiarum, 
Sicut ager plenus variarum delitiarum, 
Willelmi nomen faciet post funera clarum. 


The name of Willelmus, monachus Malmesberiensis, occurs in 
the verses in the Lambeth MS. 224, which is, according to 
Hamilton, an autograph work. The Bodleian manuscript under 
consideration is simply a transcript of various well-known works, 
and the claim of the William of its verses to posthumous fame 
must, unless he be known elsewhere as an author, rest merely upon 
the transcription, or upon the supervision of the transcription, of 
the works of others. The hand in which the verses and the table 
of contents are written is not the small compressed hand ascribed 
to William of Malmesbury, and the assumption that it is a large, 
titling hand will not explain the difference in character. Apart 
from the name of William some ground for connecting the manu- 
script with William of Malmesbury may be found in the numerous 
monograms of the word nota, written in the margins. There is 
some little variety in size and arrangement in these monograms, 
but they agree, even in their variety, with the similar monograms 
in the margins of the Selden manuscript and seem to be the product 
of the same hand. Those occurring in the Magdalen College, Oxford, 
manuscript of William of Malmesbury’s Gesta Pontificum, which 
Hamilton maintained was the author’s working copy, are, as re- 
presented in the facsimile in his edition, differently formed, the o 
being in the centre of the cross bar of the n, whereas in the Bodleian 
and Selden manuscripts it surmounts the first upright stroke of the 
latter letter. 

There are still further indications of the connexion of this manu- 
script with the monastery of Malmesbury. The tract of Bishop 
Robert is preceded by a complete set (twenty-eight) of decemnovena- 


% Gesta Pontificum, p. xii, note 1. 


See Palaeographical Society, series ii. 
plate 192. 
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lian cycles, which are reproduced from the chronicle of Marianus 
Scotus. That this position is not due to any later rebinding is 
proved by the fact that the table of contents of Robert’s work is 
written on both sides of the last leaf of the gathering containing 
the cycles. These latter record the age of the moon at 
Septuagesima, Lent, Easter, and Whitsunday in each of the 
nineteen years of the lunar cycle. The twenty-eight formed the 
great or Paschal cycle referred to above. After the completion of 
the 532 years covered by these twenty-eight decemnovenalian 
cycles the series of the latter began with the first and proceeded 
through the twenty-eight again. As in the tables the years of 
these cycles were numbered in the margin from one to nineteen 
they were early used to record historical events. To convert these 
records into the years of the Incarnation it was necessary to know 
the year of the Incarnation corresponding to the first year of the 
particular cycle, and to add the Incarnation year to the number 
(minus one) in the margin of the table against which a given annal 
was written. After the completion of the first great cycle, in 581, it 
became necessary also to know whether the annal belonged to the 
first or second great cycle. With 1064 the third great cycle began. 
At the commencement Marianus gives the years of the Incarnation 
in each of the three great cycles corresponding to the first year of 
each great cycle.*' He also supplies at the head of each of the 
decemnovenalian cycles the Incarnation year corresponding to its 
first year. For example, he gives the first year of the third cycle 
as A.D. 38, a.p. 570, a.p. 1102 in the first, second, and third great 
cycles respectively. Annals relating to the first great cycle he 
wrote on the left margin of the tables, those of the second on the 
right, which also contains those of the third, distinguished by a 
prefixed [. His entries relate principally to the succession of popes 
and emperors,** and they have been duly copied by the scribe of 
the Bodleian manuscript containing Bishop Robert’s tract. To these 
are added in this manuscript, in several hands of the early part of 
the twelfth century, notes of events, which are, owing to the exi- 
gencies of space, crowded, interlined, and added to. 

As these annals are few in number I subjoin them, adding within 
parentheses the year of the Incarnation represented by the position 
of the cycle and the number of the year in it. The prefixed gamma 
is omitted here. At the ends of the annals I have added references 
to William of Malmesbury’s Gesta Regum and Gesta Pontificum, 
which are indicated by their initials. Where there is an agreement 
in wording with his writings I have italicised the words that agree. 


31 These notes are printed in Pertz, Scriptores, v. 488. Marianus also gives in the 
body of his chronicle notes under the particular years of the commencement of each 
of the great and of the decemnovenalian cycles. 

82 Printed by Pertz from the year 912, ibid. 
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Considering the rhetorical nature of William’s style and the brevity 
of the annals, many such agreements are not to be expected. 


First Decemnovenalian Cycle, 1064-1082 (fo. 120b recto). 


(1066) iii. Regis Uuillelmi adventus in Angliam. 
(1078) x. Hiltibrandus papa an. xii™ (qui et Gregorius Septimus, 
superioris pape cancellarius**), (Cf. G.R. § 266, p. 325.) 


Second Decemnovenalian Cycle, 1088-1101 (fo. 120b verso). 


(1085) iii. Wibertus papa ordinatur (cognomento Clemens.**) archiepi- 
scopus Ravennas Hiltibrando expulso. 

(1087) v. Uuillelmus, rex Anglorum, (v. Id. Septembr.**) moritur, 
cui successit filius eius Uuillelmus. (Cf. G.R. § 282, 
pp. 387-8.) 

Victor, qui et Desiderius, abbas Cassinensis, m{enses] 

iiii. dies vii. 

(1088) vi. Urbanus 7’ (sic for qui et) godo, episcopus Ostiae ann. xi. 

(1089) vii. Lanfrancus archiepiscopus moritur. (Cf. G.P. § 44, p. 78.) 

(1098) xi. Scotorum rex Malcolum a Francis interficitur. (Cf. G.R. 
§ 250, p. 809.) 

(1094) xii. Anselmus archiepiscopus ordinatur. (Cf. G.P. § 48, p. 88.) 

(1095) xiii. Peregrinatio in Ierusalem. (Cf. G.R. § 849, p. 400.) 

(1098) xvi. Ierusalem est capta a Francis, et archiepiscopus Anselmus 
exiliatur. (Cf. G.R. § 369, p. 427: § 828, p. 876.) 

(1099) xvii. Godofridus, dux Alamannie, rex Ierusalem factus, in ipso 
anno obiit. (Cf. G.R. § 873, p. 433.) 

(1100) xviii. Pascalis papa. 

(1101) xix. Uuillelmus secundus, rex Anglorum, sagitta occiditur, et 
Henricus frater eius, in regno successit. Et reductus est 
archiepiscopus. 


The following is added at the foot of the page : 


Henricus, rex Anglorum, regnavit annis xxxv, et super hoc a nonis 


Augusti usque ad kal. Decemb[ris}. (Cf. G.R. § 457, 
p. 586.) 


Third Decemnovenalian Cycle, 1102-1120 (fo. 120c recto). 


(1102) i. Henrico rege in Anglia regnante, facta est sinodus Lundinis, 
presidente ibidem Anselmo archiepiscopo. (Cf. G.P. § 64, 
p. 118: G.R. § 417, p. 498.) 

(1104) iii. Hic visi sunt iiii* circuli in circuitu solis vii. Id. Iun., 
feria iii* in Pentecosten, a vi** hora usque in nonam. 

vy. Hic in secundo magno ciclo 6*4 beatus Benedictus. 

(1106) In tertio Henricus, imperator Alamannie. 

(1108) vii. Henricus, rex Anglie, cepit Normanniam, et fratrem suum 
comitem Normannie Rotbert. 

(1109) viii. Anselmus archiepiscopus. (G.P.§$ 66, p. 124.) 


33 Added in another hand. 
% The initial of @dvaros used to signify the death of the person named. 
VOL. XXII.— NO. LXXXYV. G 
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(1114) xiii. Radulfus, episcopus Rofensis, factus est archiepiscopus 
Cantuarie (G.P. § 67, p. 126.) 

(1118) xvii. Pascalis papa obiit xviii. kal. Feb., et constitutus est papa 
cancellarius eius Iohannes Gaditanus, qui est Gelasius II, 
a cardinalibus, et ab Henrico Cesare Mauricius, episcopus 
Bracarensis, qui et Gregorius VIII. (G.R. § 480, 
p- 504.) 

(1119) xviii. Mathild[is], regina Anglorum, obiit. Et Balduinus, rex 
Ierosolimae, frater superioris Godefridi, viii. Id. Ap. 
(G.R. § 418, p. 495; § 885, p. 451.) 

(1120) xix. Calixtus papa. (Cf. G.R. § 482, p. 506.) 


Fourth Decemnovenalian Cycle, 1121-1189 (fo. 120c verso). 


(1122) ii. Radulfus archiepiscopus 6. (G.P. § 71, p. 132.) 

(1123) iii. Willelmus clericus factus est archiepiscopus Cantuarfie]. 
(Cf. G.P. § 78, p. 146.) 

(1125)  v. Honorius papa. Henricus imperator ob{iit], qui regnaverat 

; annis xx. (Cf. G.R. § 450, p. 527.) 

(1126) vi.*® Altare Sancti Ald{elmi] dedicatum est xiiii. kal. Maii. Suc- 
cessit Lotbarius (sic). 

(1180) x. Honorius papa @ xiii. kal. Mar., et electi sunt ii.Innocentius 
et Anacletus. 

(1138) xiii.** Dedicatio Sancti Petri pridie ante Nativitatem Sancte 
Marie. 

(1185) xv. Henricus rex 6. Stephanus successit.°® Dedicatio Sancti 
Michaelis die post Nativitatem Sancte Marie. 

(1186) xvi. Willelmus archiepiscopus 0. 

(1138) xviii. Anacletus papa obiit, et Loch9arius (sic) imperator. 

(1139) xix. Tethbaldus, abbas confventus] Becci, archiepiscopus 
Cant/uarie}. 


Of these annals the only one in the hand of the scribe of the 
manuscript is the first part of that for 1073, which is derived, as 
the High German form of Hildebrand’s name suggests, from 
Marianus. It is, therefore, obvious that the other annals were 
not written in the margin of the manuscript from which this scribe 
copied. -The latest annal is that of 1139, and we may conclude that 
the additions were made before that time, a year or two before the 
death of William of Malmesbury. From the numerous hands em- 
ployed and the added words here and there between the lines it is 
also clear that the annals have not been copied en bloc from some 
similar work. Some of these entries, especially those of later date, 
are in a cramped hand that is not very unlike that of William. A 
curious point about these annals is the verbatim agreement of the 
one for 1104 with that in the Annales Wintonienses in the Cottonian 
MS. Nero A. viii, assigned by Professor Liebermann to the middle 


* The I is omitted here. 
% The Fr here is, apparently, represented by a later one embracing this and the 
entry about Henry and Stephen. 
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of the twelfth century.” To the evidence of the Peterborough 
manuscript of the Chronicle (MS. E), with which the annal partly 
agrees, is added a more exact reference to the duration of the solar 
phenomenon recorded. Partial agreements with the Annales Win- 
tonienses may also be found under 1073, 1085, 1087, 1089, 1093, 
1095, 1098, 1102, 1106, 1109, 1114, 1118, 1119, 1120, 1122, 1128, 
1125, 1135, 1136 ; but some of these may be of independent origin.® 
The Worcester copy of Marianus, as reproduced for Bury St. 
Edmunds,” has entries of the death of William the Conqueror in 
1087 and of William Rufus under 1101 in almost the same words as 
given above. But the obvious suggestion that these entries existed in 
the copy from which our manuscript was taken at the time when it 
was copied is ruled out of court by the fact that in it they are not in 
the hand of the copyist, but are certainly later additions by another 
hand. It is, however, noteworthy that both ascribe the death of 
William Rufus to 1101, a mistake originating, no doubt, in the 
entry being made against xix instead of xviii. The entry under 
1087 seems to be based upon one in the continuation of Marianus 
in the Cottonian MS. Nero C. v., which is as follows: Wilelmus, 
rex Anglorum obiit v. id. Sept. Wilelmus filius eius unctusque est in 
regem titi. non. Oct. 

It cannot be affirmed with certainty that any of these annals have 
been added to the manuscript by William of Malmesbury or from 
his direction. But that they were added at Malmesbury may be 
gathered from the fact that the death of the great saint of that 
monastery, St. Aldhelm, is entered under 708 (fo. 123 verso) as 
‘Dormitio Sancti Aldhelmi,’ in the hand that resembles that of 
William, and from the record of the dedication of St. Aldhelm’s 
altar in 1126, and of St. Peter’s in 1133, and St. Michael’s in 1135.*° 
These two latter are the saints to whom Aldhelm dedicated two of 
the churches in the monastery of Malmesbury.*! 

It is thus made probable that this manuscript was at Malmesbury 
when its famous historian was at work on his historical writings. 
That it was the book from which he derived his knowledge of Bishop 
Robert’s tract may be concluded from the significant fact that he 
speaks of Marianus as Marimanus, which is derived from the 
Marinianus of the Bodleian MS. under consideration. This error is 


 Ungedruckte Anglonormannische Geschichtsquellen, p. 76. 

88 On the other hand there might be a closer agreement if so many entries in the 
original hand of this Cottonian MS. had not been erased to make room for later sub- 
stitutions. 

3 Bodl. MS. 297. See above, p. 77 ». 28. 

“ They probably record rebuilding. Cf. the similar entry of the dedication of 
Christ Church, Canterbury, in 1130 in the Annales Wintonienses, ed. Liebermann, 
p. 79. 

*' See Malmesbury, Gesta Pontificum, § 216, p. 361, who records that ruins of 
St. Michael’s existed when he wrote this work (in 1125). 
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peculiar, so far as I can discover, to this manuscript and to William 
of Malmesbury. May we not, in the face of this cumulative evidence, 
hold that he is the Willelmus of the verses prefixed to this volume, 
whether they be written in his hand or that of another ? 

W. H. Stevenson. 


An Unpublished Life of Edmund Rich. 


THE medieval biographies of Edmund Rich are tolerably numerous. 
No fewer than three were printed by the late Dom Wilfrid Wallace 
in the appendices to his valuable St. Edmund of Canterbury (1898). 
These have some obvious affinities, and all of them are to a 
greater or less degree founded upon the same stock of materials 
which was employed by the author of the better known Pontigny 
life. This work, which dates from the middle of the thirteenth 
century, is printed in the third volume of the Thesaurus Novus of 
Marténe and Durand; from it are derived the life printed by 
Surius,’ that by Vincent of Beauvais,’ and that by John of Tyne- 
mouth.’ There is, however, another life, which has never yet been 
printed. It is of about the same date as the Pontigny life. It 
exists in three English copies—Balliol College MS. 226, Lambeth 
Library MS. 185, Cambridge University Library MM. 4.6,—all of 
the thirteenth century. For convenience we may call it the Balliol 
life. It has been used by the two most recent biographers of St. 
Edmund, Dom Wallace and the baroness de Paravicini. But they 
differ in their opinions as to its nature and value. Dom Wallace ‘+ 
came to the erroneous conclusion that it was a copy of the Pontigny 
life. The error was natural, for large sections of the two works. 
are verbally identical. But, as the order of the sections varies 
considerably, and as each life contains facts which are not recorded 
by the other, it is necessary to suppose that the two writers followed 
a common source or set of sources. The baroness de Parayvicini,° 
on the other hand, overrates the difference between the two lives. 
Rejecting Marténe’s hypothesis that the Pontigny life was com- 
posed by Bertrand of Pontigny, the saint’s chamberlain, she 
credits Bertrand with the Balliol life on the strength of pas- 
sages which occur in both lives, but which, through some oversight, 
she regards as indisputably the work of the Balliol author. 

The true relation of the Balliol and Pontigny lives may be 


! De Probatis Sanctorum Historiis, vol. vi. ed. 1575. 

2 Speculum Historiale, bk. xxxi. 

* Nova Legenda Angliae, vol. i., ed. Horstmann, 1901. 
4 St. Edmund of Canterbury (1893). 

5 St. Edmund of Abingdon (1898). 
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measured by a systematic collation of their texts. Such a colla- 
tion we give below, printing in full those passages which are 
peculiar to the Balliol life. For this collation the Balliol manu- 
script has been used. It is fully described in Coxe’s catalogue 
(i. 71); we need only remark that the scribe, though an artistic 
penman, was rather careless and unintelligent. The numbers 
which we prefix to the sections do not exist in the manuscript, but 
are added for convenience of reference. 


Ball. Coll. MS. cexxvi. fo. 47, v° b-fo. 64, r° b. 


Prologue. Ad honorem Salvatoris ... habuerat in talentis. Pro- 
posite vero actionis narrationes veritatis gesta sunt. 

The Pontigny life, as printed by Marténe and Durand, has no pro- 
logue. The Balliol prologue reappears in the life attributed by Dom 
Wallace to Robert Rich; this life will be found among Dom Wallace’s 
appendices.® The natural conclusion is that it is the prologue found in 
a@ source common to all three writers, since the ‘ Robert Rich’ life is 
certainly not derived from the other two, nor they from it. 

§ 1. Birth and parentage of St. Edmund. Abbreviated from the 
narrative in $$ 1-4 of the Pontigny life. 

§ 2. Quomodo comam monente matre deposuit. Abbreviated form of 
the Pontigny life, § 5. 

§$ 3, 4. De morte matris. Quwomodo due sorores eius facte sunt 
moniales = Pontigny life, § 7, but more shortly, with a change in the 
order of narration. The Balliol MS. gives the name of Catesby Priory 
correctly ; the Pontigny life gives Keteby. The common source, for 
Edmund’s sisters, used the deposition (veriloqguiwm ac breviloquium) 
of Robert Bacon, which is quoted in a life printed by Dom Wallace 
(p. 561). 

§$ 5, 6. Quomodo apparuit et dominus Ihesus = Pontigny life, § 6. 
The general correspondence is striking, though there are differences of 
phraseology, and each writer adds his own reflexions. There can be 
little doubt that each is here following the authority of Bertrand the arch- 
bishop’s chamberlain. The Pontigny life says, ‘ Scit enim hoe qui vidit et 
scripsit haec et super eis perhibet testimonium, nec est de eius testimonio 
leviter alicui dubitandum ; dum enim nocte quadam pro more cubicularii 
in camera cum illo consistens nomen illud gloriosum fronti suae diligen- 
ter eum imprimere conspiceret,’ &c. The Balliol writer says ‘ut ipse 
testimonium perhibet qui vidit et scripsit hee. Et scimus quia verum 
est testimonium eius.’ 

§ 7. Qualis fuerit in puericia in scolis = Pontigny life,§ 9. Here, 
as elsewhere in all passages which offer an opportunity for moralising, the 
Pontigny writer improves the occasion. 

§ 8. Quomodo vidit animam cuiusdam a demonibus raptam = Pon- 
tigny life, § 8. Two significant differences may be noticed. The 
Balliol writer begins, ‘Quadam die cum iter ageret versus Haben- 
doniam una cum illo comite vie,’ &e. This companion is treated as some 
one who has been already mentioned. But no such companion has been 


® Op. cit. p. 614. 
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mentioned. This is one of the fairly numerous cases in which we find 
reason to suspect that the Balliol writer is abridging without intelli- 
gence from a fuller source. The Pontigny life, following the same 
source, says, ‘Die quadam cum versus natale domicilium, videlicet 
Abbendoniam, iter ageret cum alio quodam quem secum habuit itineris 
socium,’ &c., and so avoids the difficulty. The other point to be noticed 
is that the Balliol life names a definite place, Chalgrove, as the scene of 
the vision, whereas the Pontigny writer, who has no liking for English 
names, speaks of ‘ the nearest village’ without specifying further. 

§ 9. Quomodo carnis integritatem servaverat. A short paragraph 
identical with a passage in the Pontigny life, $ 9. 

§ 10. Quomodo ymaginem beatae Virginis desponsaverat filius accres- 
cens = Pontigny life, § 10, but with different moralisations. 

§ 11. Quomodo verberavit quandam puellam = Pontigny life, § 11. 

§ 12. De quadam maritata eum provocante ad licita (sic for illicita ?) 
= Pontigny life, § 12. 

§$ 18, 14. Item temptatio de alia. Quod respondit familiari se incre- 
panti. These two anecdotes are told in the Pontigny life, $51. The 
second belongs to the period of Edmund’s pontificate; for the friend 
who rebuked him was, as we learn from another source, no other than 
Richard de la Wych, who became Edmund’s chancellor after the saint 
was appointed to Canterbury. The Pontigny life, therefore, gives the 
anecdote in its proper chronological setting. The Balliol writer transfers 
it to the early part of his book, in order to place it in juxtaposition with 
another story of the same kind. 

§ 15. Quali cilitio utebatur = Pontigny life, § 138. The two 
accounts agree closely, even to their wording ; but the Pontigny writer 
adds an anecdote to explain how it was that these austerities, which 
Edmund so carefully concealed, became generally known. 

§ 16. Quod ignis non potuit comburere cilicium eius. A story which 
is repeated in the Pontigny life, § 47. In both cases the authority is 
quidam cubicularius, who is no doubt to be identified with Bertrand of 
Pontigny. 

§ 17. Quomodo legenti arismeticam apparuit mater eius. These 
anecdotes are given in the Pontigny life, §$ 14, 16. The first part of 
this section describes the piety which he displayed as a master of arts 
*n Oxford. Here the common source is a letter from the University of 
Oxford to Innocent IV, which is printed by Marténe and Durand 
(Thesaurus Novus, iii. col. 1839); the letter, so far as it is of a narrative 
character, is transcribed in both lives. 

§§ 18, 19. Quales habuit in scolis auditores = Pontigny life, $$ 16 
(last sentence), 17. Here we are able to prove that the Balliol text keeps 
more closely than that of the Pontigny MS. to the words of the common 
source. For the common source is the deposition of Robert Bacon as 
quoted by the author of the Cottonian MS. Julius D. vi (1), a life which 
Dom Wallace prints. The relevant passage will be found at p. 563 of 
Dom Wallace’s work. This Cottonian life, which the baroness de Para- 
vicini is probably right in ascribing to Matthew Paris, is very largely 
based upon the depositions which were collected with a view to the pro- 
cess of canonisation. 
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§ 20. Quomodo apparuit ei Spiritus sanctus = Pontigny life, § 18, 
much condensed. 

§ 21. Qualis fwit in. predicatione = Pontigny life, $ 19 (beginning). 
The Pontigny writer adds, however, some interesting particulars respect- 
ing the saint’s intimacy with William Longespée and his manner in 
preaching. 

§°22. De quadam peccatrice conversa. This anecdote occurs in the 
Pontigny life, § 19. 

§ 28. Quomodo apparuit ei beatus Iohannes = Pontigny life, § 15, 
where another anecdote is added to show the perseverance of St. Edmund 
in prayers and other spiritual exercises. 

§ 24. Quomodo verberavit diabolum = Pontigny life, § 19 (second 
half). 

§ 25. Qualis fuit in studendo = Pontigny life, $ 30, This descrip- 
tion of the saint’s lecture room evidently comes from one who had seen 
it, and can scarcely be the work of Bertrand, who was only the com- 
panion of his later years. 

§ 26. De abstinencia beati Eadmundi. This section brings together 
a number of facts which are scattered over $$ 20-3 of the Pontigny life. 
The common original used the deposition of Robert Bacon, to which we 
have already referred (above, $$ 3, 18). 

§ 27. Quomodo dilusa sit iusti simplicitas. This anecdote, not to be 
found in the Pontigny life, runs as follows: ‘Cum quadam nocte apud 
quendam nobilem hospitaretur, more suo parum comedit et bibit et ante 
lectum suum iacuit. In crastino pro recessu eius quidam de familia 
cameram qua iacuerat ingressi, et nullam formam hominis in lecto suo 
videntes dixerunt ad invicem, Ecce quam ebrius fuit vir ille nocte qui 
pre ebrietate lectum suum adire nescivit.’ The same story occurs in one 
of the lives printed by Dom Wallace.’ 

§ 28. De conversatione eius postquam ad theologiam se contulit. 
These anecdotes are given, in much the same terms, in the Pontigny life, 
$$ 23-5. 

§ 29. Quod placitis non interfuit. Three anecdotes are given to 
illustrate the saint’s unworldliness. They occur in the Pontigny life, 
§$ 26 (the saint’s abstention from law courts), 14 (his contempt for 
money), 15 (his insistence upon chastity among his servants). The 
common source drew the two latter anecdotes from Robert Bacon’s de- 
position. 

§ 80. Cum quibus elegit conversari = Pontigny life, § 28. The 
common source followed, for the first part of this section, a letter from 
the canons of Merton to the pope, which is printed by Marténe and 
Durand.* For the second half, relating to the saint’s stay at Combe 
Abbey (co. Warwick), it is probable that a similar letter from the monks 
of that house was used. 

§ 81. De nobili facto quod fecit Parisius tempore famis. The same 
anecdotes are given in the Pontigny life, §$ 16 (how he sold his books to 
relieve the famine-stricken), 14 (how he paid a poor scholar’s physician ; 
but the Pontigny life places this incident at Oxford), 29 (his hospitality). 

§ 82. Quomodo scolari suo infirmo servivit = Pontigny life, § 14. 


7 Op. cit. p. 604. 8 Op. cit. col. 1899. 
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The story comes from the deposition of Robert Bacon.? The incident 
happened when St. Edmund was a regent in arts at Oxford. It is given 
by the Pontigny writer in the proper chronological sequence, but trans- 
ferred to a later place by the Balliol writer, in accordance with his 
general principle of grouping anecdotes by reference to their subjects. 
A passage about the saint’s simplicity which comes at the end of this 
section in the Balliol life is reproduced in § 80 of the Pontigny life. 

§ 88. Quomodo legationem crucis suscepit = Pontigny life, § 34. 
When canon and treasurer of Salisbury St. Edmund received a papal 
commission to preach a crusade (c. 1227). Both lives proceed to give an 
account of the miracles which were wrought in the course of the circuit 
which he made for this purpose through the counties of Somerset, 
Gloucester, Hereford, Worcester, and Oxford. These miracles fill §§ 34-9 
of the Balliol life. 

§ 84. De manu cuiusdam mulieris contracta et per ewm sanata = 
Pontigny life, § 35, where the scene of this miracle is placed at Leo- 
minster. 

§ 35. De moniali de Boklond = Pontigny life, § 836, which gives the 
name of the convent as Boklande—perhaps Minchin Buckland, in 
Somerset. 

§$ 386-8. Quomodo impetum imbrium irruencium dum predicaret 
compescuit, &c. Three cases in which rain was miraculously prevented 
from interrupting his sermons. The Pontigny life, $$ 88-48, gives 
these and other similar cases. 

§ 89. Quomodo candela non potuit comburere bibliam eius = Pon- 
tigny life, § 44. 

§ 40. De quodam scolari per eum sanato. The story (how St. 
Edmund by means of prayers transferred to himself the ailment of a 
pupil) is told in the Pontigny life, § 14, as an incident of his early 
Oxford life. Here the common source quoted the deposition of Robert 
Bacon, which is reproduced more accurately in the Balliol text. This 
is one of the sections which shows most conclusively that the Balliol life 
is not derived from the Pontigny life. 

§ 41. De visitatione alterius = Pontigny life, § 33. 

§ 42. De luce sibi divinitus reddita = Pontigny life, § 45. In 
relating this curious little anecdote the Balliol author has preserved the 
correct reading of a rare word (crucibulum = a hanging lamp), which so 
puzzled the Pontigny scribe that he substituted for it the common cubicu- 
lum, which in this context is unmeaning. The Balliol text runs, 
‘Sedens aliquando ad crucibulum suum casu obdormivit ; et ecce mus 
intrans in crucibulum cauda sua illud extinxit. Cumque evigilasset et 
lumen extinctum reperisset, suspirans ingemuit et ait, Ha sancta Maria, 
et subito lumen in crucibulo reparatur.’ 

§ 48. Quomodo antracem in proprio pede curavit = Pontigny life, 
§ 46. In describing the ulcer (antraz) from which the saint once 
suffered the Balliol ‘author glosses the Latin with the French name: 
‘accidit morbo quodam qui Gallice dicitur li felwm in pede gravari.’ 
Here and in one other place (§ 49) he assumes that French will be more 


® Wallace, op. cit. p. 564. 
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intelligible to his readers than Latin, while, on the contrary, he glosses his 
English quotations in Latin. 

§ 44. Quod nullum genus vermium in vestibus eius potuit reperirt = 
Pontigny life, § 47. For this singular mark of holiness both authors 
vouch the authority of the saint’s chamberlains; probably Bertrand 
of Pontigny is the source. The Pontigny writer adds the remark, 
‘nec immerito istud descripsimus pro miraculo, cum vix ullus vel certe 
nullus hoc probro careat vel tormento.’ 

§ 45. Quomodo electus est in archiepiscopum = Pontigny life, $$ 48, 
49. The two accounts are substantially the same, and evidently the 
original source was a domestic of the archbishop’s household. An in- 
cidental proof of its accuracy is afforded by the statement that Edmund 
was, at the time of his election, residing at Calne; we know from the 
Sarum archives that the benefice of Calne was attached to the office of 
treasurer of the cathedral, which he then held. 

§ 46. Qualis fuit in archiepiscopatu=Pontigny life, § 50. The 
common source followed a letter from the abbot of Reading, or some 
narrative quoted by the abbot; his letter is printed by Marténe and 
Durand.!° 

§$ 47-8. De opere misericordie quod exercebat, &c. Instances of his 
goodness to the tenants of the archiepiscopal estates; reproduced in 
Pontigny life, § 52. 

§$ 49-50. Quod munera non accipiebat = Pontigny life, $ 53. Here 
the Balliol life gives in French a mot of the archbishop, which the more 
formal Pontigny writer latinises. St. Edmund used to say, ‘ Entre 
prendre et pendre ni ad ke une lettre. Dunt cil ke prent volunters est 
mut pres de pendre.’ There can be no doubt that this is nearer to the 
original source than the Pontigny report: ‘ Prendre et pendre non diffe- 
runt nisi una littera, unde patet quod valde proximus est suspendio qui 
munera libenter accipit nisi ea acceperit bono modo.’ 

§$ 51-4. Quomodo rex et regnum et filit spiritales in eum insurrexerunt. 
Quomodo summum pontificem adit, &e. = Pontigny life, § 54. It will be 
noticed that both lives pass lightly over the political aspects of Edmund’s 
pontificate. This is only to be expected from their object, which is to 
edify, and from the materials on which they are based—the evidence, 
that is, which was collected to justify Edmund’s canonisation. For the 
history of Edmund’s difficulties the Cottonian (or Matthew Paris) life and 
the documents collected by Dom Wallace are the chief authorities. On 
the subject of the visit to Rome the Pontigny author is more detailed, 
just as he has more to say than his rival about Edmund’s early residence 
at Paris. There can be little doubt that each consulted the taste of 
a special audience. The Pontigny writer had French readers in view ; the 
Balliol writer is more insular. 

§ 55. De primo consilio. An account of the first conference which 
Edmund held with the bishops about his relations with the king and the 
legate Otho = Pontigny life, § 54 (latter part). The Balliol life here 
gives the fuller account. That it is here nearer to the common source 
than the Pontigny life may be seen by reference to the corresponding 
passage in the third of the lives printed by Dom Wallace.'! 


© Qp. cit. iii. col. 1909. 4 Op. cit, p. 622. 
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§$ 56-7. De secwndo consilio, &c. An account of the circumstances 
in which Edmund excommunicated the adversaries of Canterbury and 
finally resolved to leave England. Reproduced in the Pontigny life, 
§ 55. 


§ 58. De quodam febricitante per ewm sanato = Pontigny life, 
§ 56. 
§ 59. Quomodo apparuit ei beatus Thomas = Pontigny life, § 60. 

§$ 60-1. Quod spiritwm prophetie habuwit = Pontigny life, § 60. 
These sections are important for the light which they throw upon the 
date of the common source. We are told of prophecies which St. 
Edmund made to Albert of Kéln, archbishop elect of Armagh, and to 
William Raleigh, bishop of Norwich and bishop elect of Winchester. 
The narrative, in both texts, concludes by pointing out the truth of these 
prophecies : ‘ Nam et ille quondam Armachanus '? gloriatur in tribulationi- 
bus in quibus adhuc desudat pro iusticia, et ille Wintoniensis post 
immensos tribulationum aggeres iam de omnibus feliciter triumphat.’ 
William Raleigh was allowed to take up the see of Winchester in 1244 ; 
he died in 1250. This passage must have been written between these 
dates. The reference to Albert as quondam Armachanus narrows the 
limit of time still further ; for he did not resign his see before 1246. 

§ 62. De causa exitus eius de Anglia. A brief report of a conversation 
which Edmund held with the prior and subprior of Lewes on the eve of 
his departure. These persons are vaguely described in the Pontigny life, 
§ 61, as quidam viri religiosi. We know that Edmund was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lewes shortly before he departed from England. 

§§ 63-4. De exitu eius. De ingressu eius in Pontiniacum=Pontigny 
life, $$ 61-2. 

$$ 65-6. De secessu eius apud Soysi. Quomodo ibidem infirmatur = 
Pontigny life, § 63. St. Edmund removed from Pontigny to Soisy 
during the autumn heat, to obtain a change of air. Here the Balliol 
life reproduces the actual words of an eye-witness: ‘cui cum abbas 
sancti Iacobi de Provino [Provins] vel prior de Soysi, quis eorwm memorie 
non occurrit, coctana cocta que infirmis offeruntur offerret,’ &c. The 
Pontigny life mentions only the abbot of Provins. 

§ 67. Quomodo exitum swum munivit sacramentis ecclesiasticis. 
Reproduced in Pontigny life, § 64. Contains the last prayer of St. 
Edmund, ‘Tu es, Domine, in quem semper credidi,’ &c., which is quoted 
in all the other contemporary lives. 

§ 68. Quomodo se habuerit post perceptionem sancte communionis. 
This section, reproduced in the Pontigny life, § 64, gives a fairly correct ver- 
sion of the archbishop’s last mot : ‘ Iubilum quod [MS. que] sensit in corde 
materno designavit sermone, et Anglico velud ludens proverbio dixit, Men 
seyeth gamen god [MS. god] on wombe, and i segge mi gamen god [MS. 
godt] on heorte. Quod Latine sic exprimit interpres, Dicitur ludus vadit 
in ventrem : ego dico, nunc ludus vadit in cor.’ The jest is also given 
in the Cottonian life,!? which follows the same source, presumably 
Bertrand. 

§ 69. De extrema iniunctione eius et dictis eius usque ad mortem. 
Reproduced in the Pontigny life, § 64. It is characteristic of these two 


2 Ball. MS. omits quondam. '? Wallace, p. 573. 
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lives that they omit the details, which the Cottonian life preserves, 
respecting Edmund’s last will and testament. This latter source quotes 
a most interesting letter from Edmund to William Raleigh, begging that 
bishop to act as his executor, ‘quia mortui raros et paucos invenire 
solent amicos, et maxime in regno Anglie.”* Of such terrestrial details the 
Balliol and Pontigny authors are oblivious. 

It is scarcely necessary to give an analysis of the remaining sections 
($$ 70-8) in the Balliol life. They deal with the burial and translation 
of the saint and recount some miracles. It is the same story, with some 
variations, which we find in the Pontigny life, $$ 64-71. 


The general conclusions which may be drawn from our analysis 
of these two lives are not, historically, of great importance. The 
Balliol life does not add. much to our knowledge of St. Edmund, 
but it does help us towards the partial settlement of a vexed 
question in the criticism of the sources. There has been much 
discussion as to the authorship of the Pontigny and Balliol lives 
and the other lives of the saint which we have cited. One can 
only marvel at the assurance with which the names of Robert Rich, 
Bertrand of Pontigny, and Robert Bacon have been attached to this 
or that life. The only one of the biographies which can be ascribed 
with some confidence to a specific author is the Cottonian MS. Julius 
D. vi. In this case internal and external evidence converge to the 
conclusion that Matthew Paris is the author.'® The problem is 
much more difficult in the case of the other lives, where we have to 
rely upon internal evidence alone. The general parallelism of the 
Balliol and Pontigny lives is sufficient to show that they are not 
merely founded upon a common stock of documents, but that the 
material had been carefully selected, and to some extent arranged, 
before they began to work. At the same time it is clear that 
neither these writers nor the compiler whom they followed made 
any serious attempt to recast the selected material. The method 
of all three was the same; they copied striking extracts with a 
running flow of the conventional moralisations. The Pontigny 
writer was on the whole more literary than the author of the 
Balliol text ; but even the Pontigny text only shows tentative and 
spasmodic attempts at originality. The differences of the two 
texts are greater than the foregoing analysis reveals; the Pontigny 
life includes a fair number of anecdotes which the other suppresses. 
But there is no reason to think that either writer contributes 
anything of importance from his own knowledge. The compiler 
from whom both drew is a more tantalising problem. How much 
of what he recorded was his own experience? All we can safely 
say is that he was a chamberlain in the archbishop’s household, who 


4 Wallace, p. 575. 


** Baroness de Paravicini, op. cit. p. xxxi ff.; B. Ward, St. Edmund, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, p. 242. 
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knew little of public affairs, and who was so indolent or so humble- 
minded that he lost no opportunity of quoting others for facts of 
Edmund's life and traits of Edmund’s character which must have 
come within his own range of observation. He knew little about 
the early life of his patron, much less than his fellow-servant 
Eustace of Canterbury, whose deposition supplied Matthew Paris 
with material for the earlier part of the Cottonian text.’° But the 
chamberlain’s narrative of Edmund’s last moments appears to have 
been the recognised authority for an episode of history which ap- 
pealed most strongly to the feelings of Edmund’s contemporaries. 
Matthew Paris is the only other biographer who adds anything to 
our knowledge of the saint’s dying words and deeds. The other 
lives read at this point like abridgments or imperfect reminiscences 
of the chamberlain. Probably we may identify the chamberlain with 
Bertrand of Pontigny ; but the attribution of a name adds, in this 
case, little or nothing to our knowledge of the author’s personality. 
The Pontigny life and the Balliol life may, then, be considered 
as mutually independent recensions of one life. The ultimate 
sources of Bertrand’s work, apart from his own reminiscences, were 
apparently the depositions collected for the process of canonisation. 
No doubt Bertrand himself wrote such a deposition. The frequent 
echoes of the Pontigny and Balliol lives which we find in others 
written not much if at all later in date are to be explained by the 
recourse of all the authors to the same official letters and deposi- 
tions. At all events this hypothesis can be verified in the case of 
the life by Matthew Paris, whose sources happen to be known. 
Such being the method on which the hagiographers performed 
their work we may plead for greater attention to their evidence 
than is usually accorded by critical historians. The hagiographers 
seem, if we may judge from these examples, to have followed the 
best obtainable evidence without allowing much licence to their 
imagination or to their preconceived ideas of sanctity. They tell 
us with considerable fidelity what was asserted and believed by the 
personal friends of the saints; and where the flowers of rhetoric 
are strewn over the narrative it is not a rhetoric which suppresses 
or transforms the essential features of the story as it was known 
to the writer. H. W. C. Davis. 


16 See Wallace, p. 
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The Barony of Castelnau, in the Médoc, 
during the Middle Ages. 


THE numerous and scattered possessions of some of the great 
houses in South-Western France involved the collection of a vast 
quantity of documents—conveyances, leases, feudal reconnaissances, 
records of homage, &c.—concerning their property. From time 
to time inventories were made of these masses of material to 
facilitate an examination of the estates, and such inventories have 
often been rendered extremely valuable owing to the total or 
partial disappearance of the original documents themselves. Two 
such records exist, in private hands, concerning the estates of the 
house of Foix, in the Médoc.' One of these, evidently compiltd 
at the close of the sixteenth or early in the seventeenth century 
(judging by the writing and by the notices which it contains), is 
headed ‘ Inventaire des titres qui sont dans les Archives du Chateau 
de Castelnau concernant les anciens titres de la Maison de Candale, 
N° 16,’ and it contains a list and short analysis of documents from 
the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries. The other, in writing of 
rather later date, and in much better preservation (the former 
being faded in parts), bears the title ‘Inventaire des titres concer- 
nant la baronie de Castelnau en Médoc,’ and is also headed ‘ Cas- 
telnau, Lamarque et autres Seigneuries en Médoc.’ This is rather 
smaller and has nothing dating earlier than 1856, nor later than 
1602. From the two can be gathered a good deal concerning the 
nature and extent of these possessions, especially from the four- 
teenth century, since the notices before that time are rather 
scanty.” 

Early in the fourteenth century we find that the seignory of 
Castelnau * was shared between the De Graillys and the lords of 
Castillon en Médoc.* In 1330 the inhabitants made an agreement 


1 Castelnau and the other estates in the Médoc were not in the hands of the counts 
of Foix of the first race. (This family ended with Mathieu, comte de Foix.) In the 
thirteenth century they were in the possession of the house of Bordeaux. In 1307 
Assalhide, the last of the family, married Pierre de Grailly ; and in 1367 Archambaud 
de Grailly, their son, became comte de Foix, and his descendants in all branches 
adopted the name. The house of Candale, or Foix-Candale, began in the fifteenth 
century with the marriage of Jean de Foix to Margaret of Suffolk, countess of 
Kendal; and it was this branch of the family which succeeded to the possessions of 
the house of Foix in Guyenne. In 1587 by the marriage of Marguerite de Foix- 
Candale to Jean Louis de Nogaret de la Valette, duc d’Epernon, most of these posses- 
sions passed into his hands, there being no male heir of the Candale family. See Léo 
Drouyn, Guyenne Militaire (Bordeaux, 1865); Anselme, Histoire de la Maison de 
France. 

? The inventories are not arranged chronologically. 

? Castelnau, arrondissement Bordeaux, chef-lieu du danton. 

* Castillon en Médoc, commune St. Christoly. 
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with the two lords Jean de Grailly® and Pons de Castillon,® co-sei- 
gneurs de Castelnau. In 1388 the men of Salaunes owed to both 
together for the right of pasturing their beasts on le paduentage des 
dits seigneurs ; and the jurisdiction with its valuable proceeds was 
held jointly, a contract being made in 1412 between Gaston de 
Foix’ and the lady of Castillon sur la juridiction commune de Cas- 
telnau. This co-seignory seems to have involved the holding of 
different portions of the barony rather than actual co-partnership, 
except for such things as above mentioned, which were bound to con- 
cern both lords ; otherwise homage and rent were paid from some 
places to Jean de Grailly, from others to Pons de Castillon. Thusin 
1318 Marie de Castillon and the inhabitants of Listrac treated sepa- 
rately touching the rent due for lands and houses there; while the 
inventory of fourteenth-century documents concerning Lamarque,® 
Pauillae,® Soulac,’’ St. Julien,'' St. Christoly,'? Cussac,'® St. Ger- 
main,’* St. Laurent,’® Moulis,’® &c., contains chiefly lists of cens 
and esporle due to Pons de Castillon alone. In 1424 a fresh 
arrangement was made as to the sharing of the barony. The heiress 
of Pons de Castillon, who had married the seigneur of Lescun,” 


5 Probably Jean de Grailly II, captal de Buch, son of Pierre de Grailly and Assal- 
hide de Bordeaux. 

6 For the family of Castillon see Drouyn, i. xxxv. This was probably the Pons de 
Castillon who was seneschal of Saintonge in 1307. 

7 Captal de Buch, a second son of Archambaud de Grailly and successor to all the 
Guyenne possessions. He was the father of Jean de Foix, comte de Candale, who 
headed that branch of the family. 

8 Arrondissement Bordeaux, canton Castelnau. Part of Lamarque was held by 
Hugues de Castillon (1273). Other rights in it came into the possession of the first 
Pons de Castillon by his marriage. The second Pons de Castillon had his possessions 
confiscated by the king of England, but they were restored to his widow in 1353. 
Both Castillon and Lamarque were occupied by the English in the fifteenth century 
and granted to the duke of Gloucester. On his death in 1447 they were given by 
Henry VI to Jean de Foix, comte de Candale. 

® Arrondissement Lesparre, chef-lieu. 

© Arrondissement Lesparre, canton St. Vivien. 

11 Arrondissement Lesparre, canton Pauillac. 

12 Arrondissement and canton Lesparre. 

18 Arrondissement Bordeaux, canton Castelnau. 

4 Arrondissement and canton Lesparre. 8 Arrondissement Lesparre, chef-lieu. 

16 Arrondissement Bordeaux, canton Castelnau. 

‘7 I cannot identify this lady with certainty. The only daughter and heiress 
of Pons III of Castillon was called Bourguine, and married Bertrand de Pardaillan, 
seigneur de la Motte and de Gondrin, who does not appear to have had any connexion 
with the seignory of Lescun. There was, however, some connexion between the 
seigneurs of Lescun and these possessions in the Médoc, and the claim may have been 
started by a marriage with some member of the house of Castillon. Odet Deydie, 
seigneur de Lescun (made comte de Comminges in 1472), also called himself seigneur 
de Castillon. His daughter married Jean de Foix, vicomte de Lautrec, and to them the 
parliament of Bordeaux adjudged Castillon and Lamarque, &c., which, on the other 
hand, Henry VI in 1447 granted to Jean de Foix, comte de Candale. The dispute on 
the question between the two branches of the family was ended bya marriage between 
Gaston de Foix, son of Jean, and Magdeleine de Lescun (Drouyn, ii. 341 seqg., 388 ; 
Anselme, ii. 672). 
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yielded up to Jean de Foix, captal de Buch,"* all her inheritance 
in the land and jurisdiction of Castelnau and various other 
places, being given in recompense a fourth part of the jurisdiction 
of Lamarque, Bequey,’ and the prévété of St. Julien. Meanwhile, 
however, it appears that Pons de Castillon had really lost a good 
deal of his property, which had been confiscated by the king of 
England and handed over to Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, who 
in 1441 was given the title of ‘seigneur de Castillon, Lamarque, 
and Castelnau,’ and received various esporles from the same in 
1446. We hear, however, no more of any active management of 
the property by Duke Humphrey, who himself ceded his rights to 
the house of Foix, a cession confirmed by letters patent of Henry 
VI. In 1497 a vidimus of this confirmation states that Henri, roi 
d’ Angleterre, donne & Jean de Foix, son cousin, Castillon, Lamarque, 
Moton,”' Saussac,”* Castelnau, Milhou,”* Budos,** Cussac, Listrac * et 
Montignac,” lesquelles seigneuries le dit roy avait donné auparavant & 
Humfred, duc de Gloucester, oncle du dit roy, 5 Oct. Van de son regne 
25. By the fifteenth century the comtes de Foix-Candale were 
among the largest landholders in this region, possessing as they did 
the captalat de Buch and much property in the Médoc. Besides 
the seignories confirmed to them above by the English king they had 
lands in the parishes of Moulis, St. Laurent, Pauillac, Avensan,”’ 
Bernones,”* Salaunes,”® Sainte Héléne de la Lande,” Lacanau,” 
Le Porge,” and Donissan, sharing the latter with the lords of 
Blanquefort. Seignories were constantly shared in varying pro- 
portions. In 1480 three parts of Listrac were in the possession of 
Isabel, wife of the seigneur * of Montferrand* and Langoiran,*” 
and the inhabitants took the oath of fealty to the lady as well as 
to Gaston de Foix, captal de Buch. In some cases this division of 
property must have caused much inconvenience, and from time to 
time we find the chief seigneurs buying off other claimants and 
gradually acquiring complete control over their possessions. Thus 
in 1480 this same Gaston de Foix bought from the seigneur of 
Blanquefort all the rights which he held in Castelnau; in 1486 
8 This must be the first comte de Candale. 


1® Possibly Beguey, arrondissement Bordeaux, canton Belin. 

2° 1447. These lands were given to Jean de Foix, comte de Candale (Rymer, v. 
171, third edition). 

21 Mouton, commune Pauillac. 22 Commune St. Laurent-en-Médoc. 

3 Possibly Millau, in the Landes, commune Tartas. 

24 Arrondissement Bordeaux, canton Podensac. 

25 Arrondissement Bordeaux, canton Castelnau. 

26 Possibly in the arrondissement La Réole, canton Targon. 

27 Arrondissement Bordeaux, canton Castelnau. 28 Commune Cussac. 

29 Arrondissement Bordeaux, canton Castelnau. 

® Possibly this seigneur was a son of Bertrand de Montferrand, seigneur de 
Langoiran, who married Rose d’Albret, 1408. 

*! At Bassens, arrondissement Bordeaux, canton Carbon-Blanc. 

® Arrondissement Bordeaux, canton Cadillac. 
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300 francs were paid to the seigneur of Montaubon for certain 
rents in St. Sauveur ; and in 1498 as much as 4,000 franes of gold 
to J. de Jordan for dues he claimed in the seignories of Castillon, 
Lamarque, Motte, and Castelnau. 

Concerning the nature of this property, as far as can be judged 
from the summary notices given by an inventory, the Médoc was 
not in the fifteenth century so completely the land of vineyards 
as it has since become; far less so indeed than other parts of 
the Bordelais—the Graves, for example—which by this time were 
almost exclusively given up to the culture of the vine. Vineyards 
existed, however, in some parts in the fourteenth century. In 
1354 this is implied by the duty of certain tenants at St. Laurent, 
who had to provide material for the hoops of barrels and to carry 
them to St. Sauveur.** In 1864 half the ‘Far de Castelnau,’ let 
out at rent, was said to consist of ‘lands, vines, woods, meadows, 
and pastures :’ in 1390 at St. Laurent a tenant paid part of his 
rent in wine, and in 1893 another held 8 réges of vine in the 
seignory of Lamarque. In the following century vineyards and 
wine rents are mentioned at Moulis (1407), at Pauillac (1487), at 
Senensan (1420), and at Cussac (1477). In the sixteenth century 
rents of barrels of wine became distinctly more common, and were 
given by tenants in the above-mentioned places, with the addition 
of Donissan and Listrac. On the whole, however, corn rents 
were more numerous than wine rents, and the holdings of the 
tenants must have comprised a considerable portion of arable land. 
(This is not often certain from the description of the soil: the vague 
term terre or terrain is so frequently used ; or the mayne is said to 
be held at so much rent, which in the majority of cases was paid 
in money alone, or in part of the produce without stating its 
nature.) Bushels of oats were paid most constantly, but at 
Listrac, in return for pasture rights, wheat and millet were also 
given (1318), wheat and oats at Bernones (1327), barley at Lang- 
lade in the parish of Moulis (1356), and also at St. Laurent (1455) ; 
all kinds of corn from the inhabitants of Castelnau (1441) and 
oats alone from various other places. 

Meadows are not very often mentioned: one known as ‘ Prat 
Lauret’ appears constantly in the seignory of Lamarque, and 
there were some spoken of in Castelnau and elsewhere; but of 
waste land, moor, and wood for pasture there was evidently abund- 
ance. Castelnau still stands in the centre of large woods, and to 
the south and east extend the vast landes of Bordeaux, in those 
days doubtless still more extensive and uncultivated. All the sur- 
rounding villages, as well as Castelnau itself, depended on its 


83 Probably La Mothe, commune St. Laurent-en-Médoc. 
34 St. Sauveur is only a few kilometres from Pauillac, celebrated for the two ‘ grands 
crus ’ Cudteau Lafitte and Chateau Latour. 
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pastures for their beasts ; Moulis, St. Julien, Listrac, and St. Laurent 
had their own pasture grounds, and the men of Le Porge and 
Lacanau sent their flocks on to the landes. Whether many sheep 
were included among the bestail fed on these waste lands it is diffi- 
cult to judge, but there were sheep rents paid at Donissan (1390), 
and at Castelnau and Listrac moutonage was one of the dues owed 
by several of the inhabitants. The chief feature about pasture in 
all these parts is that it was always spoken of as belonging to the 
lord, and was paid for by the tenants, not claimed by them as a 
natural right even for their plough beasts. Occasionally a piece of 
pasture land might be granted out as a private possession ; thus 
in 1551 a sol de paduen in the parish of St. Julien, contenant 
40 lates de longueur et 30 de largeur was let out at rent for 25 
sous* a year: as a rule, however, the waste lands and woods 
were used in common, each inhabitant paying the lord so much for 
his privilege of so doing. A great deal of this pasture rent was 
paid in corn and hens. Some men for the use of the paduentage 
de Castelnau gave a measure of oats, a bundle of straw, a hen 
and a bian (corvée of man or beast) each year (1337). In 1405 
one tenant declared that he owed 2 bushels of oats for the pasture, 
comme tous les autres de Castelnau. This might be reduced or 
varied in individual cases: in 1479 J. de Foix gave permission to 
one of his men to pescher son bestail sur tout le padowrage de 
Castelnau for one bushel only of oats. It was at St. Laurent that 
the rent for pasture comprised laths for the hoops of barrels as 
well as wheat and oats (1554). In Lacanau and Moulis only hens 
were paid, in Le Porge a bushel of oats, and so on. These 
rights of pasture generally included the privilege of taking firewood 
and fodder, such as heather and bracken, &c. This is described in 
a declaration of the inhabitants of Listrac in 1361, who owed a 
measure of oats, a hen, and a bundle of straw pour les paduentage 
et paturage, caulx, sostre (bracken), le bruc (gorse), le bran (heather) 
et chalitz & faire le feag (feu), lew que losdits habitants ont accoustumé 
de fer en la Seigneurie de Castelnau, avec un bian chacun tenant feu 
vif (that is, every resident was bound to a corvée); and in 1388 
the men of Salaunes paid 3 sous and a hen for pasture and 
had to cut bruc, bran, jaugar (reeds) et sostre avec daily et bigots 
(scythe and hoes),** de quy les dits seigneurs lur on fait baillette. 
Among all these scattered territories the seignewr certainly 
had some private demesne, since a good many labour rents were 
due to him, but the greater part of the soil was naturally in the 


35 Prices were reckoned in sous and deniers, 12 deniers to a sou and 20 sous toa 
pound. The payments were probably made in deniers, the sou being merely a standard 
of value. 


%* Bigot is translated by Mistral as a fork, or a hoe, or a sort of spade used especi- 
ally for vines. 
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hands of the usual classes of sub-tenants—nobles owing homage 
and esporle, free censitaires owing rent in money and kind and occa- 
sionally in labour, and questaux (the villeins of these parts), bound to 
varying degrees and amounts of base services. Nothing very new 
appears in the list of those doing homage for their lands. All 
owed esporle, the name in Gascony for a due paid from all fiefs 
and censives in recognition of feudal overlordships, owed as a rule 
at the change of lord, occasionally at the change of tenant also. 
For nobles this was usually some fancy article, though occasionally 
they gave money. At Castelnau a few paid twelve deniers of 
esporle, but the majority rendered pairs of white gloves and one at 
Castillon a pair of gold spurs. As a rule no special mention is 
made of military service, but only of homage. Amongst the 
homagers of Castillon one curious instance occurs. Bernard de 
Casaux is said to owe a horse of the value of 100s. each year, and 
is bound to follow the count of Poictiers should he ever come into 
Gascony, on condition that he received a fortnight’s notice before- 
hand from his seigneur. 

The free non-noble lands were here, as elsewhere, the most 
numerous; they owed in many cases rent in money alone, or corn 
from time to time, although the majority of corn rents seem to 
have been paid for pasture rights; but a great many holdings 
were given in return for part of the produce. The most usual 
quantity owed in this way was one-fifth, though it varied from one- 
third to one-sixth, and sometimes a little money might be paid as 
well ; arable land, vineyards, willow plantations, osier beds, and even 
moorland were let out on this method. In the sixteenth century, 
at Sainte Héléene, payment in kind was commuted to eight francs 
annual rent, but the sharing of the produce was generally con- 
tinued unchanged ; wine rents, as has been already seen, increased 
during the later period. Every now and then mancwuvres were 
owed, but not often except by the questaux, and only amounted to 
a few boon-days in the year ; one or two bians were fairly common, 
being found, as a rule, among the pasture dues. Probably the 
annual rent was supplemented by dues of various kinds. The 
inventory only mentions in a very summary manner from time 
to time such things as fromentage, civadage, millage, garbage, 
moutonage, pailhade, &c. (dues of corn, sheaves, straw, and sheep), 
very probably owed at times of harvest or in return for pasture 
rights. In 1457 whenever their corn was being thrashed they 
promised to feed two men, one from each of their joint lords, men 
doubtless sent to see that the proper corn due was rendered in fair 
weight and good quality. 

The most interesting part of the ‘Inventaire,’ however, is that 
concerned with the servile tenants. A whole section in one docu- 
ment is devoted to ‘Des questaux et affranchissements d’iceulx,’ 
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and there are scattered notices, sufficient to show the considerable 
number of these serfs, the usual conditions of their tenure, the 
methods of enfranchisement, and the differences between the posi- 
tion of bond and free. The original and principal difference be- 
tween questaux and censitaires was the payment of an arbitrary 
queste instead of a fixed cens; but many other conditions followed, 
which also became typical of unfree tenants, and often survived 
after the queste had been converted into a definite sum. There 
were degrees of questalité. Some serfs were of actually servile 
status, not merely holders of land which owed base services; they 
could be bought and sold, given and pledged (not as actual slaves 
without their land, but as part and parcel of the soil, although in- 
stances can be sometimes found in which men seem to have been 
given very much as absolute chattels). They were bound in their 
bodies to their lord and had no methods of defence against him. 
Others, on the contrary, were barely distinguishable from free men 
who, having taken up questal property, had bound themselves to 
the conditions inherent in the same. Of these, besides the arbi- 
trary character of their dues, the chief were inability to leave the 
land, to buy, sell, or bequeath their property, to make contracts of 
any kind, to marry their daughters without the licence of the lord, 
and as a rule they were bound to labour services, heavier and, 
originally at least, more uncertain than those of the free tenants. 
Most of these characteristics can be illustrated from the servile 
tenants on the Castelnau estates. Both in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries examples occur of the sale of serfs. In 1874 
four hommes questaux of St. Sauveur were purchased for the sum 
of 819 golden nobles, in 1420 two at Avensan cost 200 of the same, 
and in 1425 four men, together with their rent of a tonneau of 
wine, were valued at 336 guianes d’or. 

Arbitrary queste is mentioned in 1313, when several men of 
Cussac-Donnisan and §8t. Laurent confess that they are hommes 
questaux et taillables & mercy; but often queste is simply entered 
without any explanation (i.e. in the inventory ; the original docu- 
ments may have been more explicit, but very often this is not the 
case, judging from other instances, since the nature of these pay- 
ments was understood at the time and therefore explanation was 
unnecessary. When queste was fixed at a definite sum, as frequently 
happened even when the payers of it were not freed, the amount 
would of course be entered). Thus in 1393 a questave, consisting 
of house, land, and garden, was bestowed by Archambaud de 
Grailly and the seigneur de Blanquefort on their homme questal, 
a la charge de queste, taille, maneeuvres, bians, aubergages (duty of 
feeding the lord and his followers, very often unfixed in amount 
and liable to be a terrible burden), fromentages, civadages, et autres 
droits de questalité. Sometimes questal lands were bestowed at 
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nominally very slight payment and services, but this might leave 
the uncertain quantity still due. For example, in 1361 Martin de 
Boscau confessed to be a questal and to owe each year a measure 
of oats, a hen, a bundle of straw, and a corvée for the pasture ; but 
the queste and other services are left unnamed. Questalité 
was attached sometimes to the land alone, sometimes to the person 
of the serf, and this also appears in the inventory. In most en- 
franchisements it is ‘person and goods’ which are freed ; but in 
1387 a mayne is said to have been freed whilst in the hands of the 
new tenant’s father and is now let out at rent. One or two entries 
contain notices of permission given to serfs to make contracts of 
sale, showing their inability to do so without leave; but the greater 
part of the documents inventoried are either questal reconnaissances 
—unfortunately too briefly analysed to give details of the services 
rendered—or enfranchisements, which are always interesting. 
From the fourteenth century onwards the serfs were constantly 
obtaining freedom, as a rule by purchase, but it is in the sixteenth 
century that these grants of freedom become most numerous. 
Several facts can be learnt from them—/irst, that many questaux 
had considerable sums of money at their disposition ; secondly, 
that the lords were quite ready to get money in return for services 
doubtless burdensome to exact and not worth the trouble they 
occasioned ; thirdly, that from these freed serfs labour services 
were still often exacted, although now fixed in amount, showing, 
however, that there was still private demesne to cultivate; and 
fourthly, that even when free, promises of permanent residence 
were constantly exacted, the lords being naturally anxious not to 
lose their tenants, nor to have the lands left vacant on their hands, 
and the services of cultivation unpaid until new holders were found. 
In 1890 a serf at St. Laurent paid 500s. for his freedom, besides 
binding himself to pay each year 40s., a couple of hens, a bushel of 
oats, and 7 boon-days ; in 1403 Armand Martin gave to Archambaud 
de Grailly 60 guyanes d’or, and owed in future 20s. cens and 12d. 
esporle. Some of the notices of these enfranchisements are rather 
fuller and are worth quoting. In 1470 a whole family at Listrac 
was made free, 
qui souloient estre questaux du dit Sieur, lequel droit de questalité est 
converti au devoir d’ung tonneau de vin fust *7 et ung paire de poules a 
la feste de St. Michel ou l’ans qu’il ne se recuellera du vin donneroient 
lvi frans bourdelois pour le dit tonneau de vin: et en outre, dix 
journaux de manceuvre avec beeuf, charrette, et homme: et ceulx qui 
n’auront de beeufs avec les personnes, pour raison desdits maisons 


contientz maynes et autres lieux qui sont en la paroisse de Listrac a 
Boudan et 4 Pudos. 


87 Te. in the barrel : occasionally wine dues did not include this, but were carried 
in vessels of some kind to be deposited in the lord’s receptacles; or the wine was 
owed by the tenant but the barrel provided for him and sent to him by the lord. 
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In 1586, also at Listrac, the person and goods of a serf were 
freed and his duties converted into the rendering of 2 barrels 
of wine and 4 labours—2 with oxen and carts, 2 with his arms 
only. In 1569 certain inhabitants of Mussan were freed, but had 
to continue to pay their old rents, dues in kind and service, with 
the addition of a pipe of wine and 10 boon-days a year as rent. 
Many instances might be cited, but they are all very similar in 
character. The tenants have evidently shaken off servile con- 
ditions and disabilities, but have to pay rather more heavily in 
return, and are generally bound to some amount of labour. The 
benefit of certainty, however, must have more than compensated, 
as a rule, for some slight increase of fixed work and payments. 
The lords, doubtless, made sure of their own profits ; a good sum 
of money was generally paid down for the grant, and they could 
always impose the conditions and services which suited them best. 
In the seignory of Castelnau alone, between 1563 and 1569, 
35 contracts of enfranchisement were made, and 581 francs (no 
mean sum at that date) were gained by the lord in return. 

Such, in very brief outline, is the nature of the material con- 
tained in these inventories, which in default of the original docu- 
ments themselves form an invaluable source of information in 
regard to the property of the house of Foix and the conditions of 
landholding in the Médoc. E. C. Lopes. 


Legal Proofs of Age. 


Tue interesting details given in sworn evidence of age have been 
frequently quoted and accepted as genuine ; but the consideration 
of a remarkable group of such proofs from Essex shows that even 
so early as the first part of the fifteenth century they present 
features which forbid our receiving them as literal statements of 
fact. There is an element of ‘common form’ which leads us to 
infer that the particulars sworn to were fictitious. The particulars 
had to be supplied, and a conventional pattern was provided for 
the purpose. 

The proof of age of Walter Fitz Wauter, chivaler, brother and 
heir of Humphrey, son and heir of Walter Fitz Wauter, knight, and 
Joan, late his wife, deceased, tenants in chief, was made before 
John Kirkeby, escheator in the county of Essex, at Braintree, on 
Monday, the morrow of Holy Trinity, 1 Henry VI.! 


John Pechard of Hengham at the Castle, of the age of sixty years and 
more, sworn and separately examined, says that the said Walter, the son, 


 Inquisitions Post Mortem, 1 Henry VI, no. 54. 
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completed the age of twenty-one years on the feast of St. Alban last, and 
was born at Wodeham Wauter, and was baptised in the church of the 
same town on the feast of St. Alban, 1 Henry IV, his godfathers being 
Geoffrey, then abbot of St. John’s, Colchester, and John Burnham, then 
prior of Dunmow, ard his godmother one Eleanor, now the wife of 
Edmund Bensted, knight. Questioned how he knows this, he says that 
on the said feast of St. Alban, 1 Henry IV, his own daughter, Margaret, 
died and was buried at Wodeham Wauter. 

The other eleven jurors, of varying ages, all sworn and separately 
examined, are said to agree with John Pechard, and give their reasons. 

John Borham of Sandon says that on the said feast of St. Alban he 
was playing with other fellows of his at Chelmesford at football and broke 
his left leg. 

John Marler says that on the vigil of Pentecost, 1 Henry IV, one 
John Tanner, clerk, was inducted and instituted rector of the parish 
church of Wodeham Wauter, and on the feast of St. Alban following 
baptised the said Walter there. 

Robert Normaundye says that on the feast of Holy Trinity, 1 Henry IV, 
at Wodeham Wauter he espoused Rose, now his wife, then servant of the 
said Joan, the mother of the said Walter. 

John Fitz Willyam says that he held a burning torch at the baptism. 

William Hardyng says that his first-born son, John, was baptised in the 
church of Wodeham Wauter on the same day. 

John Mereld says that on the said feast of St Alban he was driving 
a cart laden with hay from the demesne meadow of the manor of Great 
Teye to the grange of the manor, and fell off it to the ground and broke 
his left arm. 

Walter Tebenham says that on the feast of the Nativity of St. John 
the Baptist, 1 Henry IV, his father, Richard Tebenham, died at Wode- 
ham Wauter, and divers lands in the same town descended to him by 
hereditary right. 

John Badecok says that he and Joan his wife were at Wodeham 
Wauter at the time when the said Joan, the mother, rose from child- 
birth, viz. on the feast of St. Margaret, 1 Henry IV. 

Robert Leynham says that the said Walter Fitz Wauter, the father, 
made a grant in Great Teye to one Richard Abraham, his bondman, 
by a charter under his seal of arms dated on the said feast of St. Alban. 
The charter was shown in evidence. 

Richard Stanford says that on the said feast of St. Alban his first-born 
son, John, took priest’s orders at London. 

Richard atte Hoo says that on Monday before the said feast of St. 
Alban one John Waryn hanged himself with a noose at Great Teye. 


The only positive difficulty in this evidence, taken by itself, is 
the fact that, according to the list given by Newcourt, who is 
usually very accurate, John Tanner was not rector of Woodham 
Walter ; but a different light is thrown on the details when they 
are compared with three other proofs of age taken before Richard 
Baynard, escheator, in the next year. These are (ii) of Thomas 
Enfeld, baptised at Little Laver on the feast of St. Luke the 
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Evangelist, 3 Henry IV,? (iii) Walter Howse, baptised at Thorpe 
on Tuesday in Whitsun week, 3 Henry IV,’ and (iv) John Marny, 
baptised at Layer Marney on the vigil of the Assumption of St. 
Mary, 3 Henry IV.‘ It is not necessary to set these out in full, 
but merely to compare the details, which are not always given in 
the same order. 


1. In each case the daughter of a witness died and was buried on the 
day of baptism. 

2. In each case a witness was playing football and broke his left leg 
on the day of baptism, (i) at Chelmsford, (ii) at Little Laver, (iii) at Thorpe, 
and (iv) at Layer Marney. 

8. In each case the institution of the incumbent of the parish is men- 
tioned, but not in agreement with Newcourt’s lists. 

4. In each case a witness married a servant of the mother about the 
time of the baptism. 

5. In each case a witness held a burning torch at the baptism. 

6. In each case the first-born son of a witness was baptised on the 
same day. 

7. In each case a witness fell off a cart laden with hay and broke his 
left arm, (i) at Great Tey, (ii) at Great Bardfield, (iii) at Thorpe, and 
(iv) at Layer Breton. 

8. In each case the father of a witness died, in the three last cases on 
the day of baptism. 

9. In each case a witness and his wife were in the place when the 
mother rose from childbirth. 

10. In each of the three last cases a witness had a house burnt 
immediately after the birth. This detail is not in our first example. 

11. In each of the three last cases the son of a witness celebrated his 
first mass on the day of baptism. 

12. In (ii) John Wargon hanged himself with a noose at Little Laver 
on the day of baptism, and the witness went to see him hanging, and on 
his return met a woman carrying the child to be baptised. In (iii) John 
Wareyn hanged himself with a noose at Thorpe on the day of baptism, 
and the witness went to see him hanging. In (iv) John Warde hanged 
himself with a cord at Layer Marney, and the witness went to see him 
hanging, and on his return met a woman carrying the child to be baptised. 


These pieces of evidence are not all of equal value or credibility. 
It would probably be fairly easy to find witnesses who could swear 
honestly to points 4, 5, 6, or 9; but much more difficult in other 
cases. There was, no doubt, a substratum of fact; and we may 
conclude that about the beginning of the fifteenth century some 
man, with a name like John Waryn, hanged himself somewhere in 
Essex, some man broke his left leg at football somewhere, and 
some man fell off a cart of hay somewhere and broke his left arm. 
But that these witnesses, ‘sworn and separately examined,’ were all 
speaking the truth can hardly be admitted. R. C. Fow er. 


* Inquisitions Post Mortem, 2 Henry VI, no. 51. 
3 Ibid. no. 52. * Ibid. no. 55. 
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William Farmer's Chronicles of Ireland from 1594 to 1613. 


Wit11am Farmer, the compiler of these chronicles, has long been 
known to students of Irish history as an important authority for 
the most striking episode in the government of the lord deputy, 
Sir Arthur Chichester, afterwards Lord Belfast, viz. the proceedings 
of the parliament of James I in 1618-4, and the disputes which 
arose between the governing party and the opposition regarding 
the Irish borough representation. In 1772 John Lodge, the anti- 
quary and genealogist, published in the collection of Irish state 
papers known as Desiderata Curiosa MHibernica the several 
documents there brought together under the title of ‘A Chronicle 
of Lord Chichester’s Government of Ireland ; containing Certain 
Chroniculary Discourses for the Years of our Lord 1612, 18, 14, 
and 15, Collected and Gathered by William Farmer, Chirurgeon.’ 
Lodge does not state where he found the manuscript from which 
he printed these ‘ Chroniculary Discourses.’ 

In a prefatory address to Chichester, Farmer explains that his 
chronicles for the concluding years of Chichester’s administration 
formed only a part of a larger work which he had previously sub- 
mitted to his patron in the form of 


a brief extract of such discourses as I had collected out of many 


ancient histories and chronicles of this kingdom, divided into four parts 
or books, the last thereof containing a supply of the history of Ireland 
from anno 29 Eliz. (where Hollingshead aud Hooker left off) until this 
present year 1615. The whole work (such as it was) I intended to have 
dedicated unto your honourable lordship if time and my ability would 
have permitted, yet lest the seed of your honourable bounty (which hath 
always afforded both comforts and sustenance to mine old age) might not 
seem to be sown upon a soil altogether barren and unprofitable, I have 
drawn out such discourses and remarkable actions as have happened 
within these five years last past. 


It may be concluded from the last sentence that Farmer ‘failed 
to accomplish in its entirety his original design. But that he made 
much progress with his fourth part, or book, in itself a considerable 
undertaking which covered the important period commencing with 
the plantation of Munster and ending with the close of Chichester’s 
administration, is evident from the chronicles now printed from 
a manuscript in the Harleian collection at the British Museum. 
Two Farmer manuscripts survive in that collection. Of these that 
numbered 5022, a paper book containing 189 neatly written small 
quarto pages and entitled ‘ Certaine Chronicularie Discourses for 
the Years of our Lord 1612, 1618, 1614, 1615, Collected and 
Gathered by William Farmer, Chirurgeon,’ is manifestly the original 
of the work printed as Desiderata Curiosa Hibernica. The other, 
numbered 3544 and entitled ‘Annals of Ireland from the Year 
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1594 to 1613,’ is plainly the section, or the greater por- 
tion of the section, described by Farmer in his dedication to 
Chichester. No express indication of the authorship appears in 
the manuscript ; but the identity of the handwriting with that of 
the original of the ‘ Chroniculary Discourses,’ together with the fact 
that the concluding pages of the annals, from 1614 onwards, are 
identical with the later portion of what is printed in Desiderata 
Curiosa Hibernica, and include the draft titlepage for the latter 
work, supply sufficient evidence of Farmer’s responsibility for both 
sets of annals. 

Of ‘ William Farmer, Chirurgeon,’ little, if anything, is certainly 
known. That he was a confidential friend of the lord deputy 
Chichester is evident from the dedication of the ‘ Chroniculary 
Discourses.’ The reference to his financial losses at Adare, p. 110, 
infra, suggests that he may have had some property in the south of 
Ireland ; but his name does not appear in the calendar of patents 
or grants of his time. It has been surmised that he is identical 
with the person of the same name and profession who published 
in Dublin in 1587 William Farmer’s ‘ Almanack for Ireland,’ the 
first almanac, so far as is known, ever published in that country, 
and a work of which, so far as is known to me, no copy remains 
extant. The value of Farmer’s annals as a contribution to the 
history of Ireland under Elizabeth and James I will be discussed in 
the concluding portion of these chronicles. C. Lirron Fauxrer. 


British Museum, Harleian MS. 3544, 


Chronicles of [Elizalbeth Quene of Ireland. Russell Lo: Deputie. 


Anno 1594: Sir William Russell received the sword and was established 
August 11, 


Annoreg; Ord Deputie generall of all Ireland upon the 11 daye of 
we Auguste.! 


It appeareth in these former discourses that the rebbels were growne 
very stronge chiefelie in the north and in the province of Leynster; and 
therefore the Lord Deputie being verie provident out of these supplies 


1 Throughout these chronicles the author gives under date in margin 30 September 
in each year, being the day of the annual election, the names of the mayor and 
sheriffs of the city of Dublin. It has not appeared necessary to encumber the text 
with these notices, as the succession of the mayors and sheriffs of Dublin is 
correctly given in Harris’s History of Dublin and elsewhere. The names as given by 
Farmer correspond in all cases with the existing record ; but for the mayoral year 
1605-6 he makes an addition to the roll. As given in Harris the mayor for that year 
was John Brice, and the sheriffs John Benes and Richard Brown. Farmer gives the 
names for this year as ‘John Brice mayor, John Bennis, James Taylor, Ric. Browne 
sheriffs,’ and notes under this entry that ‘James Taylor died in the yeare of his 
shirvaltie, and Rychard Browne served owt the rest of the yeare.’ This statement 
accords with the recital of the sheriffs’ names for the same year in Gilbert’s Dublin 
Corporation Records, vol. ii. pp. 448, 454, from which it appears that Taylor and 
Bennis were sheriffs in the early part of the mayoral year, and Bennis and Browne 
in the latter portion, though the demise of Taylor is not recorded.—C. L. F. 
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latelie arrived placed stronge garrisones in fit places for service, the 
better to curbe and cut offe the mallice of the rebbels. 
sii ania. This year the Lord Deputie made sundry jorneys ? agaynst 
Septnntoer 50 Feagh Macke Hugh and his adhearentes and in one jorney 
Anno reg: which he made, when he was upon service in Glann-malhur, and 
; [being informed] that Sir Peeter Carew was slayne thear; then 
he presentlie called for Captine John Chichester that was serjent majore 
of the field and said unto him, ‘it is tolde me that in this place the Quen 
did lose a verie worthy knight, that was slaine heare, namely Sir Peeter 
Carewe, and I do hope that heare againe hir majestie shall find another 
as worthie as he’ and so comaunding him to kneele, he dubbed him 
Anno 1596, knight, and so proceeded forwards in the service : this was donne 
March 17. on the 17 daye of March 1596 and the feast daye of St. 
Patricke,*® and in the same weeke following the Lord Deputie sent pree- 
Anno 1597, Vitlie, letters to all the garrisones that laye neare theare 
Mayes. about comaunding the captines to drawe foarth theire com- 
panies and to meet him about midnight at a certain place and houre 
appointed, and the Lord Deputie himselfe the daye before, not as though 
he would goe upon anie service but as thoughe he would ride on hunting, 
went foorth with certaine horsemen till he came to the appointed place, 
wheare all the captines mett him accordinglye and in the morning by the 
break of daye they entered into Glann-malhur. and went through the 
whole fastnesse of the evening, killing all that came in ther waye; so that 
Feagh Mack Hugh himselfe was glad to flye awaye single, in hope to 
save his owne life on the rockes, but one Sargent Wilbram whose boys 


did know Feagh verie well told his master that Feagh himselfe was 
hidden behind such a rocke, then the sargent came to the rocke and 
wounded him verie sore with his hallbert, then Feagh cried to save his 
life, for he was a verie good pledge: the sargent answered that his head 
was the best pledge that he did look for, and so killed him and cutt of 
the 8: of his head, and carried it to the Lord Deputie, who greatlie re- 


maye. 


joyced when he saw it, highlie comending the sergent, and 
rewarded him liberallie, and so the Lord Deputie dismissed the soldiers, 
everie one to theire owne garrisones and himselfe returned from his hunt- 
ing, and went whear he toad the Lord Borowes.4 He indevered with all 
his power to doe service effectuallie against the enemies, and for the better 
performance thearof he gathered the forces together out of all the 
garrisones in Ireland, so that he had a verie stronge armie and sett 
forwards towards the northe for Tyrone was then in action. 

The 4 of June Captin George Bingham was cruellie murdered being 
in his bed in the Castell of Sligo, by one Ulyke Bourke, that was his owne 
ensign bearer. 

About this time Sir John Norreys Lord presidente of Munster, being 
male-content, for what cause it was never parfectlie knowne. but howe so 


2 Memor: that Sir Conniers Clifford was appointed to be chief commissioner in 
Conaught, in the place of Sir Richard Bingham, the 3 of January 1596. 

’ The same Sir John Chichester the third day of Maye next following was made 
governour of the town of Carrigfergus, and chief commaunder of all the garrisones 
theare and theare aboute. 

* Lord Burrows Lord Deputi generall of Ireland the 22 of May 1597. 
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ever it was he rode into Munster theare to sojorne for a time and to 
recreate himselfe with his brother Sir Thomas Norreys, whear he fell sicke 
of an extreame fluxe and died theare, upon the 3 of September 1597. In 
whose office of Lord president of Munster his said brother Sir Thomas 
Norrice immediatlie succeeded by patent bearing date the .4. of September 
in thaforesaid yeare. 

The Lord Deputie having spent the moste part of the sommor in 
procecuting the service against Tyrone with great vehemencie, labour and 
travell both night and daye in wette and drye without ceasing, spending 
his bodie still eyther on horse backe or on foote, yea some times he 
would marche on foote as well as the comon soldiers, yea strippe him- 
selfe, and wade through waters of bogges, bare footed and barelegged and 
all to accomplishe such exploites as he intended against the enemyes, 
whearby his bodie was greatlie weakened, brused and shaken, in such 
sorte that he was not able to keep the field through weaknes of his bodie 
and therefore did withdrawe himselfe to the Newrie, wheare he died the 
18 of october next followeing : 

The Lord Deputie being now deceased, the councell of Ireland in 
reward of the present service, elected and chose Sir Thomas Norreys, 
knight, Lord president of the province of Munster to be lorde Justice for 
the better governement of the kingdom, untill further directions should 
come out of England: whearupon he was sent for into Munster with all 
expedition, and being come to Dublin, the sword was delivered unto 
him together with his othe and so he was established Lord Justice by 
thaucthoritie of the councell in Ireland, upon the 19. daye of October 1597. 
The rebbels in the north were now verie busie about Carricfergus, 
whose chief commanders weare Randall Me Sorle and James his brother, 
and weare the chiefe in spoyling preying and robbing of the country, 
speciallie the garrisones and townes wheare the soldiers and Englishemen 
continued: whereupon Sir John Chichester being governour at Knock- 
fergus apointed a day to parle with those chiefe rebbels, and being mette 
together, one of the Mack Guyres that was among the Englishmen, went 
secreatlie among the rebbels and told them, that if ever they wolde do 
anie thing upon the Englishe let them do it that day for the English were 
nott then well provided: whearupon the rebbels began to quarrell; and 
thear Sir John Chichester was slain and almost all that weare thear with 
him upon the :4: of November 1597 near to Loghmorne. About this time 
began a newe practice of rebellion, not heard of before, for like as the 
young phenix ariseth alwayes out of the ashes of the old, so at this tyme 
the yonge frye of olde rebbells began to crawle about in Munster, which 
weare of the septe of the Geraldines, namelie, James Me Thomas of 
Desmond, who challenged the earldom of Desmonde, and John Me Thomas 
his brother. Theise with their adhearents practized privatlie howe to 
disturbe the state of the whole kingdom, but chiefelie the province of 
Munster, and for the begininge or entrance into the action, one 
Morroghe Baccagh Me Shehie, (whose ancestors had bene ancient 
followers to the erles of Desmond) was the first that raysed his head in 
Munster, in those dayes, as shall be said heare after. 

The Quenes majestie and the counsell in England did holde it verie 
necessarie that Sir Thomas Norreys, the now lord Justice shold rather 
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attend uppon his charge in the province of Munster, then to continue in 
the place of Lord Justice, whearupon letters of direction weare posted over, 
Anno 1597 that the councell of Ireland sholde chose two Lords Justices 
Anno reg:40: Videlicet for one that reverend father in God, Adam, Archb: 
of Dublin and Lord Chauncellor of Ireland and for the other Sir Robert 
Gardiner, knight. These two received their othes together with the sword; 
upon the 27. daye of November 1597 and Sir Thomas Norreys returned Lord 
Anno 1597. president into Munster as he was before: and in the yeares followe- 
Anno reg:40 inge the same Murrogh Baccaghe of whom we spake before, 
got under his leading about some fourscore rascalles with weapons and 
went up and downe in Munster robbing and making stealthes, heare and 
theare, some tymes killing of people, and some tymes burninge of townes ; 
yett in such a fashion that the soldiars could not meete with him of a 
longe time: then the Lord president made one Piers Lacye (a gentleman 
of the contrie) captin over 100 kearne, giveing them wages, and warrant 
to take meat and drinck upon the contrie, to the intent that the sayd 
captin with his kearne should follow the said Murrogh Baccagh till he 
might be rooted out. 

While these things weare a doeing in Munster, Onie Omore and Brian 
Reagh with their broode of rebbelles weare verie busye about the English 
Annoisgs, Pale, the Countrie of Kyllkenie, Ossorie and places bordering 
Marche 25. yppon Leyse and in the month of Maye they went into the 
countie of Weixford to spoyle ; wheare Captine Rychard Masterson being 
seneshall of the countrie called for suche of the Quenes forces as then laye 
in the countrie amonge whom thear was fifty of Sir Harrie Wallop’s 
soldiors that laye in garrison at Enniscorfie and in all thear rose foorthe 
upon the :18: daye of Maye, being Thursday to the number of about 400 
Anno 159g men: and.the next daye being Fridaye and the .19. of Maye 
May 19. they fell in skirmysh with Onie Omore, Brian Leagh and the rest 
of the rebells ; and before ten of the clocke before noone thear was slayne of 
the Quenes soldiers .309. persons and the rest put to flight, to save them- 
selves. It is reported that this mischance happened chiefelie throughe 
willfullnes of one Goldwell that was lieftenant to Captine Wilton, who drue 
foorth his soldiers, but wolde not give them pouder tyll he sawe whether 
theare weare cause of service or not. So when he sawe the enemies then 
he went about to give the powder, the soldiers comming thicke together to 
receive powder, it fell on fire and so was consumed, besids that many of 
the soldiers wear sore hurte thear, which nowe the rebbels seeing this 
mischance toke thadvantage of the tyme, and charged the soldiers uppon 
such a suddayne that they could not tell howe to defend them selves, and 
so weare overthrowne as before is sayde. 

In the month of August next followeing, Sir Harrie Bagnall marched 
with an armie of about 3000 men to the Blacke Water near to Ardmah 
whear he mette with the earle of Tyrone who had with him also a verie 
stronge armie of the Irishe, and as Sir Harrie Bagnall was preparing to 
procure skyrmishs with the enemies, one of them lay in some secreat 
place and discharged at Sir Harrie and hit him in the forehead whearof 
he died presentlie: and then the enemies maintained the skirmishe so 
hotlie that thirtene of the chief commaunders weare slayne and allmost 
the whole overthrowne: and some say that theare was also a mischance 
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by burning of powder wherby the English armie was greatlie’ indomaged. 
This overthrowe was given uppon the :14: daye of August being Monday 
: anno : Octo: [praedicto ?| 1598 : 

About this time there were certaine men, videlecit Thomas Lapley, 
of Ballrudderie, yeoman, and George Cowell, of the same, and John 
Shelton the yonger of Dublin, and one John Lynan: these foure with 
whosoever else their consorts, had layd some traytorous plottes of 
conspiracies, concerning the King’s Castell of Dublin, to surprise it 
and to gett the possession thereof into their owne hands, but as God 
would have it, one of the foure, namelie, John Lynan, calling to mind 
what a divelishe practice they weare goeing about, his conscience 
began to prick him and he went to the Lords Justices and revealed the 
whole plott of the treason unto them whearupon the other thre weare 
presentlie aprehended and committed to the Castell of Dublin, whear 
Anno 159g they remained untill the beginning of the Michaellmas Tearme 
ous. at which tyme the lords Justices directed a commission unto 
Auno reg:40. the mayor of Dublin that those thre before named, shuld 
be arraigned in the tow sell of the cittie before him selfe, and before 
certaine of the preevie councell and before the judges of the Kings 
Courts, which was done accordinglie, and they weare araigned, founde 
giltie, and condempned by an orderlie course of lawe, and finallie 
weare executed. And John Linan was rewarded with a pencion of 2° yj‘ 
per diem. 

While those troublesome events weare performinge the aforesaid 
Murrogh Oge Mackshehie, surnamed Baccagh, continued his robbing, 
burning, and killinge, in the province of Munster, notwithstanding that 
Piers Lacie was apointed to prosecute him with 100 kearne of the 
countrie, who did (as the olde proverbe saithe) so hould with the hare 
and runne with the hounde, that Murroghe Baccagh contynued his 
practices by startes allmost two years, but at the last he was taken and 
hanged in chaynes without the north gate at Corcke, but not by the 
prosecution of Piers Lacie, for he went himselfe into open rebellion with 
the Geraldines as it will plainlie apeare heare after. 

Now the Geraldines, before resited, videlecit, James Fitz Thomas of 
Desmond, and John his brother, being nowe greatlie incouraged, by those 
late overthrows which had been given to the English, supposing thereby 
that all should be their owne, that James of Desmond began to shew 
himself openlie, by the title of the earl of Desmond, and had combyned 
with the Omores, the Omulbrianes, the Clan Gibbons, with Piers Lacie, 
John Barrie, and manie other, so that thear was expected a great armye 
to arise up in Munster. With the same titularie earle of Desmond otherwise 
called the earle of the Soogan; Onye Omoore and Brian Reagh came 
with more than 1000 men intoa great fastnes of woods called Killaquyge 
bordering upon the county of Limericke wher the full conclusion was 
made concerning the prosecution of their wicked actions; and their 
numbers daylie increased so that in a short time they were esteemed to be 
more than 2000 men. 

Sir Thomas Norreys, the Lord president of Munster had not at that 
instant in all the province but 250 Englishe soldiers, with which he drewe 
to Killmallocke, and sent speciall commandement to all the noblemen in 
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Munster to repair thither unto him with such forces of horse and foote as 
each of them was able to make with vitteyles for 20 dayes, according 
to their duties of aleagiens, also he sent commandements to all the under- 
takers ; likewise that they should bring in everie man his proportion of 
horsemen and footemen, according to the tenures of their signiorie 
patents, and when they were come all together there was not above 
800 men English and Irishe and those but very slenderlie furnyshed. 
Yet notwithstandinge the lord president woulde have marched towards 
them eyther to fight with them and put them out of the countrie or at 
the least to parte with them, but the Lord Barrie Vicount Battiphant 
persuaded him to the contrarie, alledging that he had but a small com- 
panie to incounter with so manie, and that the greatest part of them which 
he had weare Irishe, and thearfor not to be trusted. Avouching that if 
ever he entered into skirmishe with the enemyes the better parte of his 
owne people wolde turne to the rebbells and fight against him selfe to the 
great endangering of hir majesties honor and dignitie, so upon these 
perswasions he stayed certayne dayes and issued not foorth at the laste 
one. De-la-Fielde, that dwells in the countrie, came unto Killmallocke 
upon the 4 daye of October 1598 and certefied the Lord president, that this 
newe earle of the Soogan, Onye Omoore, Brian Reagh, John Barrie, 
brother to the Lord Barrye before mentioned, and Piers Lacye, had 
drawne foorth all their forces out from Killaquyge and weare mustering 
them to the number of 5000 men with their cullours spread upon the 
hill of Knocke anie which was but three myles from Killmallock, and 
that he thought they wolde campe verie neare thear unto that night. 
Upon this newes, which the Lord Presidente thought had bene true, he 
dismissed all the forces of the countrie willing everie man to go home 
and to deffend himselfe as well as he coulde, and so he lefte 100 of the 
soldiers in Killmallocke to kepe the towne, and himselfe rode presentlie 
to Mallowe and lefte a strong warde theare in his own castell, and 
from thence he rode to Corcke and stayed theare tyll ayde came out of 
England. 

Nowe the rebbells being yet in Killaquyge, and hearing how suddenly 
the Lord President was departed and that he had dismissed his forces, 
they presentlie raysed theyr campe, the 5 of October. and marched 
throughe the countie of Limbrycke burninge whose townes they listed 
and preying whom they would and camped that night at Fanningstowne. 
The next daye they marched, burning and spoiling as before, and camped 
that night in Adare; whear the writer hearof lost more then 400 pounds 
worthe of plate, corne and cattell; the next daye being Saterdaye and the 
7 daye of October this wicked crue marched to Ra keele [Rathkeale] and 
so remained a long tyme in the barony of Connelagh [Connello], daylie 
sending companies abroad to burn and spoyle, to murder and kill and 
to breake downe the castells of the Englishmen or any other that would 
Annoisss_ not allow of their doing. The castell and house of Mallowe 
is was well defended by the warde, but the towne was burned by 
= the enemies and the iron milles were throwne downe spoyled 
and burned that weare theare. Likewise the castell of Askeyten was 
worthelie defended by Captin Francis Barkley who was the onelye staye 
of all that county in that myserable tyme, relieving many good subjects 
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both English and Irish by receiveing them in to the Castell of Askeyten, 
for whose good service sundrie wayes performed he was knighted shortlie 
after by the earle of Essex when he was Lord Lieutenant general of 
Ireland. 

When the Lord President had received some suplie of soldiers, he 
returned from Corcke and relieved the garrison at Killmallock with men 
munition and vitteyls, and as he marched to and fro the enemies pro- 
cured often skyrmishes whearein sundrie weare wounded and some 
slayne, the enemyes thus spending the winter and haveing allmoste fre 
passadge to go whear they lysted devised when the nights wear long 
howe to assaulte the towne of Killmallocke and so rase it downe to the 
ground because it was a comon receptacle for all the Englishe garrisons : 
and having made some thre score ladders, in the woodds thear abouts 
began to drawe their forces together and came to a fayre place about a 
mile from the towne whear they consulted how to performe the assault 
which they could not do tyll a castell that stoode verie neare to the 
towne walls whearin was a warde of Englishmen weare layd shold be 
wonne, which castell belonged to the Whyte Knighte that was a chiefe 
man amonge them selves, and he consented rather to overthrowe his owne 
castell then to leave thassaulte of the towne unperfected, and in the 
evening the rebbels drue to the towne and stood about that castell, and 
sett pyners a worke to undermyne the same, the captines within the 
towne furnished the walles with the solders and townesmen together, 
everie man accordinge to his quarter and a Walsheman one Captaine 
Progers had the charge of that quarter nexte to the castell, who played upon 
the enemies verie lustelie. All the night longe the massones and pyeners 
wroughte lustelie in hope to worke throughe the walle before daye. When 
the night grew very darke Captine Progers called in Walshe to one of his 
own soldiers that was in the castell and bade him to hold waddes with 
light over the castell walles and at all the windoes that those in 
the towne might see wheare at to shoote they in the castell agayne cried 
unto the shott in the towne bidding them to shoote lowe and so they 
continued shooting from the enemies into the towne and contrary wise 
tyll it was morninge ; and when the enemies saw that the night’s worke 
prevayled. them nothing they drew awaye their armye and left their 
master mason and fourteen others slayne dead and went theyr wayes. 
Thear was none of the Englishmen slayne, but thre or four weare hurt 
and the rebells neuer after came to assault Killmallock any more. 

The Lord President being sufficientlie supplied with men, munition, 
and vittayles, made sondrye jorneys, and marched from place to place, 
doing service upon the rebells, cuttinge them offe in all places whear he 
could find them, and their forces began to grow weake. Onie Omoore 
and Brian Reaghe departed from the earle of Soogan in some dis- 
pleasure notwithstanding the earle helde out indifferent well, being 
supported by the barrones of Lixnawe and Cahir by Oconohor Kierie, the 
White Knighte, the knights of Kierie and of the Glin, John Barrie, Piers 
Lacye and manye others, and, the winter being thus paste over in jorneys 
and services on both sides, the earle of Essex was appoynted to come 
over into Ireland Lord Lieftennat generall of the kingdom, and the Lords 
Justices weare to be discharged. Sir Arthur Chichester a verie worthy 
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and valiant gent. whose services done in France at the siedge of Amiens 
and other places was honoured as he well deserved at the handes of the 
French King with the order of knighthood was nowe imployd by the Quenes 
Majestie of England, to the services in this Kingdom of Ireland and arrived 
at the Skyrries uppon the 22 daye of Marche, havinge the conduction of 
.1000. men, who weare apoynted to lye at Droghedah untill further order 
might be taken for them. 

Robert earle of Essexe arrived at Dublin, Lord Lieftenante of Ireland 
upon the 15 daye of Aprill, who presentlie as he landed went to Sir 
Anno1s99 Harrie Wallop to visite him lyeing sicke one his deathe bed, and 
Avil is. haveing delivered unto him a fewe favourable speeches from the 
Anno reg: 41 Quene’s Majestye the earle tooke his leave of Sir Harrie, and so 
departed to his lodging; and at the very same instant Sir Harrie Wallop 
yelded up the ghost and died to the great grief of all his frinds and 
favourites. 

When the lord lieftenant had received the sword and was established 
in the governemente of the kingdom he presentlie prepared to do some 
Aprills. service, and firste he mustered all the soldiers in the kingdom. 
Some of the old captines he discharged and som other newe captines he 
erected, and also sundry sortes of officers in the field as seemed good to 
him in his wisdom, and so he established an army of 16000 soldiers, 
horse and foote, and placed them in garrisons and fitt places of service 
amonge others he apoynted Sir Arthur Chichester to be governour 
of Knockfergus, and sent him thyther with 400 soldiers and tooke with 
himselfe a sufficient proportion and went into Munster setting forwards 
from Dublin. He also sent into the countie of Wicklowe, whear Sir 
Henry Harington was seneshall, Captine Wardman Captine Mallarye 
Captine Adam Loftes and Captine Lyndlie with theire bandes of foote 
and Captine Charles Montague with :50: horse videlicet in all 450 to kepe 
those borde, because Pheylim Mc Feagh, Redmond Mc Feagh and Walter 
Me Edmond which weare chieffe comanders in that tyme of rebellion 
had under them great forces and strenthe of rebelles, and lykwyse other 

places as he thought needful, and taking onto himselfe about 1800 men 
Anno 1599 orse and foote departed from Dublin the 9 of Maye and as he 
—- travelled by jorneys towards Athye Sir James Fitz Piers sur- 
rendered a strong castell called Grange Vellow to the Lo. Lieftenant who 
left one Captine Conwaye thear with a garryson. The :14: of Maye. some 
of the Lord Lieftenantes horses weare taken by the rebelles, but they were 
quicklie recovered agayne and some of the rebelles were slayne and some 
of their horses weare taken. The sixteneth daye the forte of Leix was 
relieved with vittelles and munition ; the :17: daye of Maie Onye Mc Rorie 
Omore did mayntayne skyrmishes iij or iiij howres with the armye as 
they marched through a passe: in which skyrmishe Captine Gardiner and 
Captayne Boswell were slayne with some other soldiers and diverse othor 
were hurte namelie one Edward Bushell a verie forward young gentleman. 
The 18 daye of Maye the Lo. Lieftenant put a ward in a castell 
Mayeis, belonging to Vicount Mountgarrett called Balliraggat and so 
Maye22. marched on his jorneys until he came to Fethart; the 23 
of Maye he went in to Cloane-mell, and thither came to him from 
Waterford two pieces of great ordinance, videlicet a cannon and a 
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culvering and a regiment of soldiers under the commande of Sir Henry 
Norreys. 

The 25 of Maie the Lord Lieftenant marched with his armie to the 
castell of Care [Cahir] which was summoned, but they would 
not yelde. Then the great ordinance was brought to the 
Maye 27 castell, and all the armie incamped round about it. The 

27 daye being Whitsondaye was spent in divine prayer and 
preaching tyll towards evening and then the culveringe began to playe 
May 28 upon the castell. This daye the canon played also at the 
castell and brake the carriedge, but it was soon mended againe: and a 
Maye 29 breache being made the soldiers upon the .29. daye at night 
entred the breache, whear Captine Carie was slaine and Captine Brett 
hurt, this not withstanding thear was slaine about three score of the 
rebbelles and the castell recovred whearin the Lord Lieftenant lefte a 
Jena stronge warde; and so marched by jorneys to the towne of 
Cashell and from thence into the countie of Limbric. This 
daye the Lord Lieftenante went to see Sir Thomas Norreys 
the lord president of Munster, who was hurte in a skirmyshe by the 
rebells about .3. dayes before, and so they went bothe to Limric. This 
— day newes came that Sir Harrie Harington had a great over- 
throwe at Wicklowe to the losse of almoste 400 men. The 8 
daye his lordship marched to Athdare, wheare the rebbells 
offered a light skirmishe, but the army marched a dayes jorney or two 
further westwarde and then returned backe towards Killmallocke and as 
they marched through a passe the rebells offered verie hott skirmishe 
thear. Sir Harrie Norreys was shott into the legge and all the bones 
broken, which came to a gangrene wheareof he died, and one Captin 
Jenninges was hurte and many of the rebells weare slayne. This 
pom day the Lord Lieutenant rested in Killmallocke; the next 
day he, together with the Lord President, went in to the Lord 
Roche, his country, and camped at Glanowre. This day the 
enemies again offered skirmish to the army as they marched, and then 
Sir Harrie Davers was hurt in the face with a shot, and so the army 
marched quietly after that till they came to Waterford, which was upon 
Sane 2 the 20 day of June: and now there came in to the Lord 

Lieutenant to Waterford: Theobald Butler, lord of Chahir, 
whose castle of Chahir was lately won; Sir James Fitzpiers, in whose 
castle Captain Conwaye was left in garrison ; Thomas Bourke, brother to 
Richard, Lord Bourke, against whom in skirmish the Lord President of 
Munster was hurt; two of the Buttlers, brethren to the Viscount Mount- 
garret, in whose castle also a strong ward had been left. These men 
were received into her Majesty's favour, and pardoned upon their humble 
submission. 

This day the Lord Lieutenant departed from Waterford, and travel- 
Jone zs, ling by journeys to the passage, and so to a castle of Sir 

Thomas Cokeley’s, and so from thence to Enistorphie [Ennis- 
corthy] and to Fearns, and after to Arcklowe ; and by the way Pheilim 
Mc Feagherie Me Hughe, and Donoghe Spaignee skirmished with the 
army. The Lord Lieutenant here shewed himself wise and valiant, for 
when he espied an ambuscade of enemies lodged in a secret place he, 
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with the earl of Southampton and a few horsemen, charged them home 
and drove them to the bog, and slew divers of them without loss of any 
man, except one captain (Coxe), who was slain in the bog, and Captain 
Constable, Captain Edmonds and Captain Roche were hurt; and they 
encamped at Arcklowe that night and marched away the next morning. 
Pr The second of Julie Sir Henry Harrington came to meet the 

Lord Lieutenant, who gave unto him a very heavy checque for 
the late overthrow of the English men at the foord of Arushe, about 
42 miles from Wicklow, the burden of which mishap was laid upon Sir 
Harrie Harrington as a thing done by his negligence; and as it hap- 
peneth oft times that one misfortune followeth another, even so at this 
time it happened that as the Lord Lieutenant was riding into the new 
castle, where Sir Harrie Harrington had made very sumptuous provision 
for to give him entertainment, the ward of the castle discharged a volley 
of shot in joy of his coming; but one of the shot, having a bullet in his 
piece unknown, hurt one Mr. Robert Yonge, son and heir to Sir John 
Yonge, which rode very near to the Lord Lieutenant. This mischance 
stirred up his mind in some more displeasure with Sir Harrie Harrington, 
who, together with Captain Linley, Captain Mountague and Captain 
Malliow [Mallory], were committed to the marshal of the field [.. . 
several lines erased]. He encamped that night in a very pleasant garden 
belonging to the castle of Wicklow, and the next day, being 
the 3 of Julie, he marched to Moncktowne to Sir Girald 
Aylmor’s, where he was most honourably entertained. The 
4, day of Julie the Lord Lieutenant went into Dublin, where 
he was joyfully received. 

The Lord Lieutenant in this his journey was bountiful, liberal and 
courteous to all men, rewarding every man according to his deserts, and 
according to the nature of martial discipline endeavoured to requite all 
men according to their martial deserts, as to those who deserved well in 
the field he gave the due honour of the field, videlicet that honourable 
name of knighthood to such as worthily deserved it. He dubbed 27 
knights in this short journey, whose names do here follow as orderly 
as in my simple skill I could devise to set them down. 

. Earl of Rutland. 15. Sir William Godolphin. 

. Lord Gray. 16. Sir Robert Cunstable. 

. Lord Mountegle. 17. Sir Francis Barkley. 

. Lord Crumwell. 18. Sir George Thornton. 

. Sir John Davis. 19. Sir Francis Rushe. 

. Sir Arthur Champernoun. 20. Sir William Warren. 

. Sir James Deveroxe. 21. Sir Richard Masterson. 

. Sir Robert Vernam. 22. Sir Francis Lane. 

. Sir George Manners. 23. Sir Thomas Osborne. 

. Sir Henrie Carie. 24. Sir Simond Weste. 

. Sir William Cunstable. 25. Sir John Poole. 

. Sir Carie Renoldes. 26. Sir Thomas Mostren. 

. Sir Cuthbert Halsall. 27. Sir Terence Odempsie. 
. Sir William Courtney. 


July 3. 


July 4 


The Lord Lieutenant, after his coming to Dublin, called a martial 
court, and there was one Pierce Walshe, that was lieutenant to Captain 
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Adam Loftus, that was condemned to die by martial law, for that it was 
proved that he, in that day’s service at Wicklow, gave such way unto the 
rebels, either by running away with his men, when he ought to stand to 
the fight, or else by private consent with the rebels to seek the overthrow 
of the Englishmen, for by his neglecting of the service that day were 
slain about 400 tall soldiers, namely, Captain Wardman was slain out 
right in the field, and Captain Adam Loftes was sore wounded there, and 
died the same night at Wicklowe, and sundry officers were there slain, 
both lieutenants, ensign-bearers and sergeants, by which overthrow the 
rebels were greatly encouraged. For which neglect the said Piers Walshe 
was censured to die by the judgment of a martial court, and was shot to 
Anno 1599, death upon Hoggin Greene: and Captain Mountague, Captain 
oe Lindley and Captain Mallarie were discharged out of all 
entertainment, and Sir Henrie Harrington set at liberty again. 

After this the lord lieutenant made a journey into the north, where 
he did parle with the earl of Tyron . . . in private between themselves, 
where they grew to certain conclusions, and framed certain articles of 
agreement that the wars should cease for a time, as well as of the Queen’s 
as of the rebels,’ and I do remember that I have seen the articles, which 
were 9 in number. The first was that Tyrone and his adherents 
should hold and enjoy what they had gotten; and all the rest were very 
like unto this. Those articles, and also his private conferences with an 
open traitor, was greatly disliked of by the Queen and by her council in 
England. In the mean time, while these things were adoing in the north 
Sir Harrie Norreys died in Mounster, upon the .15. of August, and the 
22. of the same month died Sir Thomas Norreys, that was Lord President 
of Mounster, of an apoplexie which grew in his head after a wound that 
he had received in a skirmish with the enemies. Their bodies were 
embalmed, and were rowled up in cearclothes, and carried over into 
England to be buried. 

The Lord Lieutenant now having concluded all articles and conditions 
whatsoever between him and the earl of Tyrone, returned to Dublin, and 
there made preparations as it were in a secret manner to pass over into 
England. He made Sir Arthor Chichester Sargefant} Major General of 
Treland, and he elected two Lords Justices to govern the kingdom, 
Annoreg. 41, Namely, Adam, Lord Archbishop of Dublin, and Sir George 
item. «©. Carewe, Kt., Treasurer of Warres. These two received the 
ber 27. sword, and were established lords justices, and the earl of 
Essex, who was Lord Lieutenant General of Ireland, departed into 
England without license from her Majesty, whose sudden coming into 
the court was not well liked of, although little were said therein at the 
first. 

The rebels which were most stirring in Ireland at this time were these 
as here do follow; first, the earl of Tyrone and his adherents in the 
province of Ulster, as before is said; 2. Donoghe Spaigne; and Phelim 
Me Feagh Me Hughe among the Birnes, the Otooles and Cavanaughes 
in the province of Leinster; Onie Me Rorie O’More and his cousin 
Bryan Reaghe in Leysse of the same province. James Mc Thomas of 
Desmonde, surnamed earl of Sougan, with his brother John, who pre- 
tended title to the earldom of Desmond, with Murtagh Me Shehie, 
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otherwise called Murtagh Backoghe, Pierse Lacie surnamed Brogho 
flugho, with their adherents, in the province of Munster, with others in 
the province of Connaght, which had been great actors in the former 
times of rebellion, now in some sort yielded with Tyrone unto the articles 
and conditions of the cessation, and remained in some quietness. 

At this time arrived in Ireland Charles Blunt, Lord Mountjoy, to be 
Lord Lieutenant of all Ireland, who governed right worthily. During 
saci his time and after the death of Sir Thomas Norreis, that was 
Lord Mount- Tord President of Munster, Sir Harrie Poore and Sir 
Lord Lieu George Thornton, knights, were appointed commissioners, 
‘nant. together with Sir Warham Sentleger, knight, to have the 
government of the province till further order might be taken. 

The rebels, notwithstanding the former conclusions and articles of 
cessation, yet they ceased not to practise secretly some treacherous 
inventions against the times to come, and to that purpose the earl of 
Tyrone, about the later end of February made a journey into Munster 
to parle, and to take pledges, and to have conference with Florence 
Me Artie, and other great men there, concerning their truth and loyalty 
unto him against the English nation, which thing when the Lord Lieu- 
tenant understood he presently sent Sir Oliver away with 5. or 600. men, 
with money® and munition, to the earl of Ormonde, requesting him to 
raise up his country forces and together with the soldiers to lie upon the 
borders of Leisse, the counties of Kilkennie and Tipperary, which wayes 
of necessity the rebel must pass with his army; and, being come so far 
as the Hollie crosse, the earl of Ormonde was in a readiness to join 
battle with him, but he, perceiving that, kept himself on the other side 
of the river of the Suir, and took another way into the White Knight’s 
country, marching an extraordinary pace, so that we could not follow 
him. Then the earl of Ormonde determined to lie in the country till 
Tyrone returned back again. 

The earl of Tyrone, with his army of rebels, marched forward into 
the county of Cork. Thence after he had conferred with Florence 
Mac Kartie and others of the country concerning their rebellious prac- 
tices, and had received their oaths and pledges, he returned homewards. 
But Sir Warham Sentleger, being one of the commissioners there, raised 
the bands of the garrison, and procured skirmishes with some of Tyrone’s 
horse- men, videlicet with Me Guyre and his troop of horse, in which 
skirmish Sir Warham Sentleger encountering with Me Guyre, each of 
them slew other; and divers others were hurt and were slain; but when 
Tyrone returned back to go into Ulster, he made somewhat more haste 
than before, for when he drew near to the earl of Ormond’s camp, they 
marched so fast that they travelled in one day about 33. or 34. miles, 
with bag and baggage, whereby they over went the earl of Ormonde 
before they were heard of, and the earl dispersed his forces, and went 
home. 

About this time Sir George Carewe arrived at Dublin to be Lord 
President of Mounster, who was highly entertained of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and after having his patent, and being established, he went down 


’ Sir Oliver Lambert had the custody and disbursing of the treasure. 
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into Munster to his charge, which he discharged worthily and with great 
honour. 

About this time Onie Omore, being liable to the articles of cessation, 
notwithstanding that he had command of 2. or 800. of the woodkearne, 
did no manner of harm, but had obtained a protection and warrant to 
take meat and drink in the country, paying for it and doing no spoil. 
And in the Rogation week he came with a company of kearne to Strad- 
ballie in Leysse, and, staying without the town, sent in word to Alex- 
ander Cosby, esquire, that was lord of the town, desiring leave to pass 
quietly over the bridge, and not to meddle or touch any thing that was 
in the town. But Mr. Cosbie utterly denied to give him any passage at 
all, and called his son and heir, and other his servants and tenants, 
about him armed, and set upon the kearne to drive them out of the 
town ; but in the end Alexander himself was slain, and Francis Cosbye, 
his son and heir, and four others of his servants and tenants. 

About this time Thomas Me Edmond Mc Ruderie, commonly called 
the Knight of the Valley, fortified a very strong castle which he had, 
standing in a glin upon the side of that famous river called the Shanan, 
and the castle is called the Castle of the Glin. This being fortified with 
men, munition and victuals against her Majesty, the Lord President drew 
together such forces as he had in Munster, and caused two great pieces 
of ordnance to be brought from Limric to that castle, and so beseiged it, 
and within two days with battery made a breach, whereat Captain George 
Flower, with his men and cullers, did enter and slew the ward, and sett 
his cullers upon the top of the castle, and so it was recovered for the Quene. 


In the month of September the Lord Lieutenant, intending to plant 
a strong garrison at Ardmaghe, departed from Dublin the 15 day of the 
Anno 1600, month, and went to Dundalk, where the whole army was ap- 


Se ‘oo 


pointed to meet him, which, when they came together, were 
about 2600 men, horse and foot, with which army he set forth of the town 
the .20. of September, and camped that night upon the hill of the Phagher 
at the mouth of the passe entering into the Moyrye, where Tyrone was 
September 20. lodged with 4000 fighting men, and had fortified the passages, 
and began to skirmish that night, and many of them were slain, chiefly 
one that they called Oneyle, and of the English but one man lost, and 
6. or 7. men hurt, among whom young Lovell was one whose valour in 
service deserved praise. Thear fell such abondance of rayne that night 
and continued rayning the space of four dayes that the campe could not 
remove to passe any further but yet some service was perfected, for cer- 
September tain of the enemies horse making a shewe on a hill Captine 
_— Dawiries lieftenant charged them and slewe two of them with 
his owne hands. Likewyse on Mondaye some of Sir Harrie Davers his 
troupe tooke one Murtagh Mc Shane prisoner which was a man of 
great acompte amonge the rebbels and slue two of his companie which 
laye to interrept passengers as they travelled betwene Dundalk and the 
campe. On Fridaye being some what drie but yet a greate fogge the Lord 
Lieutenant ranged abroad to vewe their treantches, and falling suddainelie 
upon the enemies charged them vehementlie and slewe manie of them ; 
and manie of them fled and lefte theire armes behind them and their 
vittayles ; which was brought to the campe, and for four or five daies 
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after thear coulde be no service done by reason of the outragious wether 
which continued with greate stormes of windes and tempestes, which often 
tyme overthrew the tentes and troubled the campe very muche. 

Tyrone had taken from Macguire his sonne and heyre in pledge of 
his fidelitie and carried the youth alonge with him in his campe bound 
in a hande locke of iron, but the young man made some meanes to 
escape from Tyrone and came to the Lord Lieftenant, who received 
him courteouslie, and imployed him in the service whearin he did so 
October1 well acquyte himselfe, that his lordship comitted to his cus- 
tody the sonne of Cormacke: on Thursdaye the 2. of October the Lord 
Lieftenant drue foorthe his army to muster; but the enemies coming 
downe upon a bravado offered skyrmishe, which the lord lieftenante 
embraced, and gave commaundment to everie several regiment howe 
farre they should proceede, so the rebbels by our hotte and present 
answer weare constrayned to quyte theyr treantches with shame and 
great losse. The fighte continued in severall places with great furye 
the spayce of allmost four houres. The severall commandors of the 
regiments employed in that day’s service weare Sir Thomas Bourke, Sir 
Samuell Cagnall, Sir Henrie Folliate, and Captine Berrye. Nowe the 
lord lieftenante with his horse toke a stand in the height of a rock 
within lesse then muskett shott of theyr barrucadoes whear he perfectlie 
might behould the whole course of all accidents and give directions 
accordinglie. A gentleman of his, one Mr. St. George, was shott that 
daye close by his syde whear he stoode, and diede. Sir Oliver Lambert 
was shott in the syde, Sir Christopher St. Lawrence in the neckbone, 
Captine Gaynsford in the hypp, Captine Bushe in the bellye, Captine 
Harveye in the kme pan, four or five lieftenants hurt and one slayne. 
Sir William Godolphin had his horse braynes dasht in his face as he 
was earnest in charging the enemyes. In this fight weare slayne about 
80 men: but there was hurt above 180. and of the enemies above 500, 
whearfore that day’s service among themselves was called the daye 
of their great overthrowe: for the next daye manie of Tyrones followrs 
being tyred with fowle wether and over long stayeing theare, and over 
laden with stroakes began to leave him thear to shifte for him selfe. 

On Sondaye the .22. of October® the rebelles shewed them selves in 
grosse all the morning but after Sarmon and prayers being ended the 
Lord Lieftenant gave order to Sir Charles Pyercie to lead his regiment 
up the hill one the lefte side of the passe, who presentlie fell in skyrmishe 
with the enemies and drave them from rocke to rocke killing to the 
number of 500. of the comon sort besides 14 of their chiefest gentle- 
men. and two of the Mc Priores heades weare brought in to the campe, 
for whose death thear was great lamentation and pittifull cryes made in 
the rebelles campe all that evening; and of the English none slayne but 
onelie Sir Robert Lovell. By theise continuall services together with 
tempestious wethers, which yet continued, the soldiers wear growne 
weake, whearfor the Lord lieftenant went to the castell towne of Bellowes 
and rested thear placing the weak soldiers in places neare thear about 
untill they might some thinge be recovered. 


* The 22nd was a Wednesday. The true date was the 5th: see Cal. of State 
Papers, Ireland, 1600, pp. 473, 529.—Ep. E. H. R. 
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Tyrones forces nowe growne weake and manie slayne, and a greater 
number gone away to their owne homes, Tyrone himselfe went awaye 
also from the Moyrie, then the Lord Lieftenant drue foorthe the 
strongest of the soldiers and went into the Moyrie and cutt downe the 
woodes, unstakte the foordes, mended the causes and overthrewe their 
barrucades and pyles of great stones, and when he had recovered h{is] 
feeble men with such hotte meats and brothes as he in his Christian care 
caused to be provided for them and faithfullie devided amongst the[m] 
he rose agayne with his armie and upon Thur{s|daye the .21.” he encamped 
in the midle of [the] Moyrye in the highe waye to Ardmaghe where he 
aboad ten dayes for supplie of vittayls men and munition and having 
received some portic . . . he marched from thence to Aghnecrama .. . 
within a mile of Tyrones duelling and chief fastnes, whear on all hands a 
forte was begun and made defencible within thre dayes. It standeth 
verie comodiouslie upon the si[de] of a hill, which fort his lordship 
named Mount Norreys in honour of Sir John Norreis Lord President of 
Munstor * that worthye comaund{er} at the warres who in his life tyme 
made choice of that playce for that purpose but he never fortefied 
thear. This place the Lord Lieftenant fortefied and made stronge; 
in which space of tyme Tyrone made manye shewes in the wooddes 
thearabout, and sometymes offered skyrmishe and allwayes went awaye 
with stroakes, losing a number of theyr chieffest men: but namelie one 
Neale Oquine(?) Tyrones chiefe concellour, and of the Englishe onlie 
Lieftenaunts Legge, and the earle of Killdare his ensign bearer weare 
hurte. Nowe the Lord Lieftenante provided to vittel the forte and to leave 


Anno 1600, Strong garrison there in, of whom Captaine Edward Blanye 


Novemberll. was chiefe comander; and upon the .11. of November he 


made a solempne proclamation for the bringeing in of Tyrone eyther 
quick or deade, and so spending a longe vallis of shot within the vewe of 
Tyrone himselfe the Lord Lieftenant departed and lefte the forte marching 
that night unto the Newerie, and so the next daye towarde Carlingford 
to relieve the hungry soldiers with such vittells as was yet remaining 
thear. but Tyrone mette the armye in the way and fought verie fearslie 
with them by the space of two houres, and came twyce to the sword, and 
pushe of the pyke in which fight about 200 of the rebbels wear slayne, and 
Tyrone himselfe in great danger, for one with a longe peece killed him 
on whose shoulder Tyrone leaned. Of the English armie weare slaine 
about twelve men, whearof one was called George Cranmer: that was 
one of his lordships secreataries: and thear was hurt, Sir Henry Davers 
in the thygh, Captin Hanford in the raynes of the backe, Captin Trevor 
in the arme, and about 50 or 60 others. The 14 daye as his lordship 
was marching into Dundaulke one Harrie Barkley that was his lordships 
cornet of his horse troupe with seven other horsemen, recovered a 
praye from threscore horsemen of the rebbels and slewe one of them and 
brought away his head, the Lord Lieftenant heare disolved and disposed 
of the armie, and went himself to Dublin. 

In all the tyme of this jorney the wether was most unconstante, 


7 The 21st was a Tuesday.—Ep. EH. H. R. 


* A worthye acte proceeding from true nobillitie to remunerate the actes of a 
worthy servitor. 
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replenished with rayne and showers, boysterous winds, stormes and 
tempests whearwith the tents of the campe weare often overthrowne, 
rente and torne in peeces, the extreme moysture of the wether greatlie 
hindered the use of shot and other manner of services, yet by the per- 
mission of God all things hear spoken offe wear done and perfected in 
a better fashion than hear hath bene resited, for which the name of God 
be praysed. 

This yeare was greate practizing among the rebbells in all places of 
Ireland, for in generall everie one of them expected the coming of an 
Anno iso, @my Of Spaniards into Ireland which did happen accordinglie 
—. for in the month of September Don John de Aquila arrived at 

~~" Kinsall in Ireland with 5000 Spaniards, and tooke the towne 
and layd up his vittalyes and munition in storehowses at his owne 
septem- Pleasure, as though he had alreddie wonne the whole kingdom 
ber 38. and so triumphing in that little victorie he sent his ships backe 
into Spayne : with newes that he had wonne Kinsall in Ireland, for 
which victorie great triumphes and bonefires weare made in all Spayne; 
Now Don John began to fortefie the towne of Kinsall and to make it 
stronge for the king of Spaine his use, there was also two verie anciente 
castelles withowt the towne, the one called Rahine-Curren [Rincorran], 
on the one side of the haven; the other was called Castell Parcke, 
standing on the other of the haven, these two castells he also fortefied 
and made stronge, and put stronge garrisons in them; likewise he sente 
his letters to the earle of Tyrone, signifieing his arival of Kinsall and 
that he ment to staye theare untill his comeing. 

Sir George Carewe, the Lord President of Munster, dispatched his 
letters of advertisements to the Lord Lieftenant signifieinge unto him 
the arival of the Spanyards, who delayed no time, but hasted to Corke 
with an armie of 12,000 men, horse and foote, intending with as muche 
speede as might be to dislodge them, so the Lorde Lieftenante and the 
Lorde President, stayed some fewe dayes in Corke, to debate and deter- 
mine howe everie parte of the service should be mannaged to a full 
perfection, for the recoverie of the towne and expulsion of the enemie. 
And amonge all other thinges they had great respecte to the preservation 
of hir majesties soldiers; for, they first ordayned that theare should be 
an hospitall erected in Corcke to which place should be sent all the sicke 
and hurte soldiers, that should hapen in the time of the siedge, and thear 
was provided for them, fire, lodging, meat and drink and a steward set 
over them, namelie Mr. Hugh Parcevall a minister and preacher of the 
worde: who verie carefullie distributed to everie man his portion, like- 
wise the surgian generall of the provinces tooke chardge for the cureing 
of such as should be sent thyther from the campe eyther hurte or 
sicke. 

Nowe after a full determination howe all thinges should be accom- 
plished, the Lord Lieftenant and the Lord President drue forthe theyr 
whole forces and marched to Kinsall which was but ten myles from 
October 26. Corke whear they pitched their campe and intreantched them 
selves to theyr best advantage. They also builded a sconce and planted 
theyr great ordinance for batterie? and practised everie martiall 


® The 29 of October the ordinance began to playe. 
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strategeme which they thought might be behooffull to anoye the 
enemye. 

The earl of Thomond had the conduction of 4000 men out of 
England, and was apointed by the Lord Lieftenant to incampe with 
them in a severall place by himselfe whear he was for the moste part 
with in sight of the towne and somewhat nearer then the other campe, 
thus was the enemye hemd in, in such fashion that he could not well sallie 
out without danger. First the Lord Lieftenant attemted to wine Rahine 
Curren (which was one of the castells that was fortefied by the Span- 
November 1. yards) and recovered it by battrie upon the first of November 
whear manye of the Spanyards wear slaine, and some taken prisoners: 
when those in the towne sawe the castell in danger to be recovered from 
them the sarjent major of the Spaniards issued foorth with a number of 
them to the rescue: but they weare so well resisted that the sargent 
major was in danger to have bene slayne by one of the English soldiers, 
but Sir Rychard Wingfield that was high marshall of the English armye 
supposing that he was a man of some accompt rescued him from the 
soldiers and kept him prisoner with him selfe: after that manye of the 
Spaniards weare slayne and the castell battered, and all that service 
ended. When the marshall was at some leysur and seing his prisoner 
the sargent major to be verie sade he bade him to be merrie, and sayd it 
was but the fortune of warres that he was nowe become his prisoner, 
He confessed it to be true, saying that he had served in the warres from 
his youth yet did he never see the Spaniards take such foyles at the 
hands of any nation as he had seen them to take at the hands of the 
Iinglish men, and afterwards the said sargent major was . . . and released 
agayne. The Lord Lieftenant attemted to winne Castell Parcke and 
sent over Captine Kenricke and others with a companie of men who 
was put offe, and did litle good theare, then the Lord Lieftenant 
caused some of the great ordinance to be mounted over agaynst the 
castell which was verie farre of, by reason that the haven was betwane ; 
yet not withstanding the master gunner used such skyll to batter the 
castell that it could never after be made wardable. Lyke wise he dis- 
mounted one of the Spaniards peeces of great ordinance which they had 
mounted over the gate of Kinsall onelie to anoye the Englishe campe. 

Nowe newes came to the Lord Liefetenante that Odonell was coming 
out of the northe with all his forces to joyne with the Spaniards, who 
Novem.  presentlie sent foorthe the lord president with about 2500 
— footemen and 825 horsemen, to keep the wayes and to intercept 
Odonell his jorney ; but Odonell when he heard that, slipte out of all 
ordinarie wayes and passages and haveing the advantage of verie hard 
frostes and drie weather travelled throughe wooddes and bogges in suche 
unexpected wayes that the lord president missed of him, and so returned 
to the campe upon the 25: daye of November, and at this verie instant 
Don Alonso d’Occampo arrived at Castell haven with sixe shipps and 
2000 Spaniards and great store of munition and victtells, and to in- 
Seti: counter with those sixe spanishe shipps Sir Richard Levison 
= was sent from Kinsall with three of the Quenes shipps which 
wear attendant thear, who fought with them moste valliantlie and 
soncke and made unserviceable five of those shipps, but the men were 
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landed all before his coming and likewise the munition and vittells and 
the Spanish ordinance being on the land played upon the Quenes shipps. 
Chieflie at the good ship called the Warspight, in whose hull thear 
was :209 holes pearced through with the Spanish great ordinance that 
beate from the shoare, and yet the ship not suncke, and but twelve men 
slayne. Himselfe being in that ship, returned with that and the other 
two shippes to Kinsall. Theare was a verie lustie Spaniarde that under- 
tooke to choke the great ordinance with spykes of iron and in a night 
issued out of the town being garded with 2 or 300 men and came up 
uppon the platforme and drave a spyke into a culvering; but the alarum 
was so redilie answered that he was slayne sitting astreyde upon the 
peece: and of those which came to garde him weare slayne about .150. 
and but fewe of the Englishe slayne, beside Captin Dillon, and Captin 
Spencer, the culvering was cleared agayne befor daye and thear with the 
first shot was made into the towne in the morning. 

Nowe Odonell joyned himselfe to those Spaniards, attending the 
cominge of Tyrone that they might have bene conveyed into Kinsall; in 
the meane while thei stowed their vittells, and munition in Castellhaven, 
in Barre haven, and in Balteemore and furnished them with men forte- 
fieing and making strong those places as though they should dwell theare 
for ever. The winter nowe began to growe colde and stormye with 
windes and bytter frostes, and snowes, so that some of the soldiers weare 
starved to death with coulde standing upon their centenels, and many 
had their feete and toes mortified and rotte offe with standinge and lieing 
on the coulde grownde, but the Lord Lieftenant made the beste provision 
that might be to prevent that danger, for he ordayned a comon kytchin 
whear hot meats and hot brothes weare dressed from daye to daye and 
given to the hurte and weake soldiers out of which Christian charitie a 
great number as well in the campe at Kinsall as in the hospitall at Corke 
weare relieved and cured which otherwise would have perished, for 
a soldier was no soner fallen sicke or hurte in the campe, but there was 
an excellent man that was Chirurgian Generall for the whole kingdom 
attendinge on the Lord Lieftenant, who did verie carefullie loke unto 
all suche parsones, sending some of them to the hospitall at Corcke, 
and keeping some of them in the campe as he thought meete ; so that 
thear was not anie one hurte or sicke man that was left unprovided 
of reliefe, for which no doute, but that God blessed their whole proceed- 
inges. 

The Spannyards in the towne being daylie beaten with shott from the 
campe, and being coopte in, that they durst not well peepe out of the 
gates of the towne, but to their losse, began to repyne at Tyrone and his 
adhearents for breaking their promises with them ; likewise their vittells 
grewe scarce and theyr numbers daylie decreased by meanes of continuall 
skyrmishes. But atthe laste though it weare longe first Tyrone and 
Odonell, with Captin Tirrell and manie others of traytorous crewe, came 
with 5, or 6000 men, horse and foote and incamped themselves in the 
countrye about thre miles from the towne, but could not goe into the 
towne because of the two English campes that lay so directlie in their 
way, but they practysed daylie by secreat messengers and letters passing 
too and froe betwene Tyrone, and Don John de Aguila howe to anoye the 
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Englishe armye, and in often conferences by letters it was agreed that 
Tyrone with his forces should set upon the Englishe campe on the fielde 
syde in the breake of the daye upon Christmas Even in morninge, and 
while the Englishmen should be skirmishing with Tyrones forces one 
that side Don John de Aguila would issue foorthe of the towne one the 
other syde, and sett upon the campe and so they dyd live in hope that 
betwene them boathe the Lord Lieftenant with his whole army should be 
overthrowne in that daye. 

But the Lord god of heaven and earth, who had alwaies blessed hir 
Majestie’s forces in their greatest extreamities, gave such a blessinge to that 
nobleman, the Lord Lieftenant, that he had prevy advertisments of all 
their private practices, whearupon he sought means beforehand howe to 
December 23. prevent the future danger, For he called all the chiefe 
commanders and captaynes together, commanding everie man to looke 
to his charge, and to garde his quarters, and that the soldiers shold 
stand in their armes, reddie to answear anie attempte that should be 
offered by the enemye, and so everie man in his owne charge was 
watchfull and diligent all that night: after midnight the Lord Lieftenant 
resolved to drave foorthe a stronge regiment of foote to stande without the 
campe reddye to receyve the enemie before they should aproache the 
campe. He allso gave directions to the earle of Thomonde for the 
garding of his campe, and for keeping that side of the towne, also he 
gave direction to the master gunner of the campe to stand tohis ordinance, 
and howe for his best advantage he should playe upon the enemye ; he also 
gave directions that horse men should be drawne foorthe, and by that 
tyme all things were ordered to his content, the morning was drawing on, the 
Lord Lieftenant commanded that the regimente volant, under the con- 
duction of Sir Henrie Poore should drawe foorthe beyond the weste parte 
of the campe, and there to stande in armes not farr from the mayne guard 
of the horse. A little before the breake of the daye Captaine Richard 
Greame who had the guard of the horse that night sent word to the Lord 
Lieftenante, that his scouttes had discovered the enemies matches in 
great numbers, whear upon his lordship caused all the whole armie to arme 
them selves, and 300 choyce men to be drawne owt of the earle of Thomonds 
quarter, to stand betwene that quarter and the forte upon the weste hill, 
and his lordship together with Sir George Carewe Lord President of 
Munster and Sir Richard Wingfield highe marshall of Ireland, advanced 
forwards towards the scoute giveing order of Sir Henrie Davers, leeftenant 
generall of the horse fore ordering of the trowpes, and sent the marshall 
to take vewe of the enemie who returned answer that he was advanced 
horse and foote, neare the toppe of a hill, not past two musket shot 
distant from the towne ; whearupon the Lord Lieftenant called Sir Olyver 
Lambert, Governour of Conaught, and commanded him to atend his lord- 
ship that day, and so they made choyce of a peece of grounde betwen that 
and the towne, of good advantage, boathe to embattell, and to fight if the 
enemie woulde attempte to drawe towards the towne. Heare Sir Harie 
Faliat was apointed to staye with his owne regiment: and thre olde 
bandes out of Sir Oliver St. John his regiment and 200 seafaring soldiers 
brought thither by Sir Richard Levison to attend and be reddie whenso- 
ever his lordship should command them. 
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Tyrone whose meaning overnight was to have been with us before 
daye, and mynding further to have put all the Spaniards into the towne 
with 800 of the best Irishe soldiers under the command of Captin Tirrell, 
but nowe seeing that it was fayre daylight, and that he discovered 
the marshall and Sir Henrie Davers, to be advanced with all the troupes 
of horse and Sir Hen. Poore with his regiment of foote, he stayed a 
little at the foote of the hill, and thinking in his mind that it would not 
prove a daye answearable to his expectation he retired (with those troupes 
which he had advanced) backe agayne over a foorde to the bodie of his 
armie. Presentlie the marshall sent word to the Lord Lieftenant that the 
enemie retired in some disorder, whearupon his lordship commanded those 
troupes to follow him with all speede, and he advanced him to the head 
of all, to see the manner of the enemye, and in what sorte it should be 
best for him to procede, and by their disorderlie marche he perceived that 
they wear in some feare, and thereby he was incouraged to make triall 
what profit he could make of that enemie which retyred with such a 
troubled mynde, thereupon returned Sir George Carewe Lord President 
of Munster back to the campe, with three cornets of horsemen to attende 
thear agaynst the towne, and whatsoever else might happen, his lordship 
not haveing full .400. horse and lesse then 1200 foote, made after the 
enemie, and advancing some mile further on, pressed them so hard, 
that they were forced to stande and defende themselves at the foorde 
of a bogge which the Lord Lieft: must needs passe: otherwise he 
could not charge them to any advantage, theare the enemye skyrmyshed, 
and in the meane tyme the marshall espied another foorde that was 
neglected by the foote but garded onelie by horsemen wheareof he 
advertysed the Lord Lieftenant and desired leave to charge them theare. 
The Lord Lieft: allowing that request, comanded the foote to drawe 
forwards with all expedition, and the first winges of shot, once arrived 
weare seconded by Sir Hen: Poores regiment, the marshall with the 
earle of Clanrickard who never ceased urging to fight taking with them 
Captin Richard Greame and other companies of horsemen, forced the 
enemies horsemen that kept the passage and passed over, and charged 
the enemie fearcelie; which the Lord Lieftenant perceiving, sent his 
owne cornet of horse with Sir William Godolphin; and the Lord 
President his cornet of horse with Captine Minstrew and two bodies of 
foote with Sir John Barkley that was sargent majore of the campe, with 
thease annon weare joyned the marshall, the earle of Clanrickard, Sir 
Hen: Davers, Captine Taffe, and Cap. Gerald Flemming: with their 
companies of horse, and charged the enemies troupes of horse with such 
courage that they fled in haste, at the sight whearof the battayle of 
the Irishe weare utterlie dismayed: upon whom the horsemen charged 
most furiouslie and brake theyr mayne battayle. Captine Tyrrell with 
Don Alonso de la Campo and his Spaniard having stood yet firm upon 
the bogge weare nowe drawing to get between the trowpes of horsemen 
that weare in execution of the enemyes and our bodies of foote : but the 
Lo: Lieft: with speede got him up to the head of the reare and charged 
the enemye with such courage that they made a verie disorderlie retreat, 
he following almost to the tope of the next hill, whear they made stande a 
lytle while, but at the laste Tirrell with his Irishe soldiers quitte the 
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Spaniards and lefte them alone, who weare verie shortlie brok ... by 
Sir Wm. Goodolphin: and the Lord Lieftenants trowpe of horse: and 
the moste parte of them wear thear slayne. Their chief commander 
Don Alonso de la Campo was taken prisoner with three other captines, 
six officers and forty soldiers. 

The vaunt guard of the Irish enemies and the lose winges when they 
sawe what had happened threwe awaye theire weapons and ran for their 
lives, so did Tyrone himselfe, Odonell and all the reste of the Irishe 
lords. the mayne battell weare allmost all slayne :1200: boddies wear 
theare found presentlie dead; and about 800 hurte, whearof many died 
that night, the chace contynuing the space of two myles was lefte offe by 
reason the Englishmen weare tired with killinge and following the 
execution which was great, videlecit verie neare 3000 men Spaniards 
and Irishe. Thear was recovered that daye 3000 of theire armes by 
reckoning beside such as weare embezeled ; six ensigns of the Spaniards 
and thre of the Irishe weare likewise recovered with all their powder and 
drummes. The fewe Irish prisoners that weare taken that daye notwith- 
standing that they offered ransome for their lives yet weare all hanged in 
the campe. The Lord god of heaven be blessed, in all that great service 
theare was butt one of the quenes soldiers slayne that daye, videlecit John 
Taylor, that was cornet to Cap. Rychard Greame. 

Sir Hen: Davers was slightlie hurt with a sword: Sir William 
Goodolphin : razed one the thighe, Captin Crofts, scout master hurt in the 
backe, and some four or five more had small hurts. It is reported that 
the earl of Clanrickard in that day’s service caried himselfe verie 
worthielie not onelie in speeches to incourage the soldiers to fight, but 
also in deeds and actions in his own parson to perform the same, in con- 
sideration whear of it pleased the Lord Lieftenant to gratulate him with 
the honour of the Field, For, in that place, even among the dead bodies 
he dubbed him knight. and to be short everie man in his calling did his 
indevour verie couragiouslie, and the Lord Lieftenant which had with 
great wisdom and discretion, interlaced with martiall pollicie given that 
daye many wise and profitable directions, and beautefied the same with 
his owne parson in vallourable service chieflie against the regiment of 
the Spaniards : upon whose attempts the Lord of heaven powered his 
blessings, for which that religious noble man, with sounde of troumpet 
called the wholearmye together and concluded this his glorious victorie with 
prayers, prayse, and thanksgiving to god who is the giver of all victorie 
and so drue towards the campe with his whole armye rejoycing and 
rested that day. The nexte day his lordship comanded Captin Bodleghe 
that was trench master generall, to see that the forte and the platformes 
formerlie begunne to be undertaken againe and nearer approaches to be 
caste out towardes the towne; which he presentlie went about and set 
forwards. 

This happie victorie was atchived upon the 24 daye of December being 
Christmas Even in the morning and the newes coming to the citie of 
Anno 1601. Corcke towards evening with comandment to prayse God in 
their churches and to rejoyce and to make bonefieres, &c., I do remember 
that I was thear that night and behelde the behaviour of all men, all 
that weare English and their favourites were joieful, hartelie giving 
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prayse and thanckes to God: the bone fire wear made all alongsi the 
streets but verie slenderlie furnished with thre stickes a crosse upon 
manie of them, the townesmen walked by trowpes 3. 4. 5. or more 
in a companie, with verie sade countenances, so that I canot yet 
conjecture whether they did more rejoyce, or mourne for that worthie 
victorie. Don John de Aguila tooke a pawse 4. or 5. days after this 
overthrowe, as it weare devising what was best for him to do, at last he 
resolved to send his drum major with a sealed letter to the Lord Lieftenant 
requiring a parlee, and some gentleman of speciall trust and sufficientie, 
to be sent into the towne from his lordship to conferre with him, whom 
he would make acquaynted with suche conditions as then he stood upon, 
and thear was sent Sir William Goodolphin into the towne of Kinsall to 
confferre with Don John, who made sundrie concourses too and froo 
before they agreed in anie parfecte conclusion, but at the last agrement 
was made and concluded upon as it doth apeare in these articles which 
heare do followe signed under their handes. 

[Here follow the articles of conspiration between Mountjoy and 
Don Juan de Aquila, which are printed in Pacata Hibernia, pp. 245-7.] 

This parley was begun upon the laste of December and continued tyll 
the second of Januarie, on which daye all conditions being agreed upon 
Anno 1co1, these articles weare written and signed in manner and forme 
Januari 2, as above apeareth. The 9. of this monthe Don John yelded up 
the town of Kynsale into the hands of the Lord Lieftenant with all the 
other castels and fortresses that they held in the kingdom. For joye 
of this victorie agaynst the Spaniards in Ireland theare was greate 
ringing of belles, bone fieres and bankets made in London upon the 18 of 
Januarie. 

The Lord Lieftenant haveing receyved the town of Kynsale from the 
Spaniards with all other places, according to the articles agreed upon, 
placed a sufficient garrison there, and commanded all the inhabitants 
that fled from thence at the coming of the Spaniards to repair home 
again to their own dwellings, and every man to enter into his own 
possession, after which the Lord Lieutenant dislodged his camp of 
Kinsale, and went to Cork, together with the Lord President and with 
Don John De Aquila, who stayed there till shipping was ready to convey 
himself and his men away. Now the Lord Lieutenant dispersed his 
army, directing some bands to certain garrison places, and other some he 
kept to guard himself in his journey ; and so, after few days, he departed 
from Cork, and marched by journeys first to Limerick and from thence 
to Galway, and upon the first of February he marched towards Dublin. 
Tyrone and Odonell, with their crew of traitors which escaped in the 
overthrow before mentioned, fled every man into his own countrie, 
Anno leog, leaving the Spaniards a prey for the English, only Odonell fled 
March 25. into Spain, where he died. 

[Here follows a blank space, sufficient for three lines; the lower half 
of one written line follows, and a piece of paper, stuck on, has apparently 
come away.| 
Anno 1602. in that castell,'° or for that they thought the castle to be im- 
bee 30. pregnable by reason of the situation being environed with the 

1° Dunboye. See p. 128 note.—Ep. HE. H. R. 
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sea, and a haven with great indraught of waters on two sides thereof, 
and on the other sides such mountains and rocks with woods and strange 
passages, whereby it was thought impossible that any army might be 
conducted that way. This notwithstanding, Sir George Carew, the Lord 
President of Munster, in the months of June and July prepared an army 
of 1000 men, horse and foot, and marched from Cork into that country, 
until he came within ten miles of the place, where he pitched his camp, 
and stayed there for his provision of victuals, munition and ordnance for 
battery, which were appointed to come by sea; but, the winds being con- 
trary, he was constrained to stay there about three weeks or more. In 
the mean space he took in a castle, which was about two miles from the 
camp, which was kept by an Irishman of the country. Now, when the 
wind served and the shipping came in, there came also many boats and 
pinaces, with great store of victuals, beers and wine, to be sold, so that 
the camp was richly furnished (which before was in great wants) by 
means whereof the army was well relieved. Then the Lord President, 
seeing it would profit him nothing to march by land, by means of the 
manifold rocks, woods and mountains, that were before him, made choice 
to convey his army with all carriages and other provisions by water, and 
so dislodged his camp, and marched about five miles that day to a con- 
venient place for passage, and the next morning very early the vaunt guard 
was drawn forth by Sir Charles Willmott, and shipt, and so consequently 
the whole army, with as great expedition as might be done in that large 
passage of eight or nine mile over; and presently being landed Sir 
Charles was appointed by the Lord President to draw forth his regiment 
in battalia, and sent forth lose wings to skirmish with the enemies that 
were there, about 100 men, who came away; but the soldiers followed 
them with such speed that some few of them were slain. This night we 
camped there where we landed, and the next day the Lord President 
removed his camp into another place near to the castle, where he stayed 
till the castle was raised to the ground. He used very great care and 
diligence in overseeing the landing of the great ordnance, for when he 
saw Captain William Jollye, that was then master gunner of Ireland, 
either neglect his duty, or do things therein untowardly, and not to his 
lordship’s content, he dismissed the said Captain Jollye from that care, 
and took it upon himself, 1 mean for the unshipping of the ordnance, 
mounting upon the carriages, and placing upon the platforms, with all 
things necessary for battery, which was done altogether by his lordship’s 
advice, counsel and direction. And when all things were done as 
appertained, the Lord President appointed one William Smith, a canoneer 
that was there among the gunners, to take charge of the battery, who did 
so, and performed it with great skill and diligence ; and, when a sufficient 
breach was made, the soldiers entered and brought forth all the Spaniards 
and others to the number of about eighty persons, which were all hanged 
the next day. But in all that country there was not so much timber to be 
found as would make one pair of gallows or a gibbet, but the carpenter 
brought a piece of timber out of the castle, which was 14. or 15. foot long 
and a foot square. In this timber they bored many holes a slope wise, 
and drave strong pins of wood into them; the same being set fast in 
the ground, the fourscore Spaniards and rebels were hanged thereon, 
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2. 3. or 4. upon a pin, until all were hanged, as well women and boys 
as men of service, where they hung all that night. The next day 
a great deep pit was digged, and the bodies cast in one upon another, 
and covered with earth again, and so was Ireland quit of all the 
Spaniards. 

Now, while this battery continued, John Downing, that was lieutenant 
to Sir Francis Barkeley, was sent by the Lord President by ship, with 
200 soldiers, into an island that standeth some ten or twelve miles from 
the camp in the sea, wherein was all the people of the country, as 
if churls, women and children, with their goods and cattle, which the 
soldiers spoiled, killed without all pity, and threw them over the rocks 
into the sea in great numbers; and so returned; and, all the service thus 
finished, the Lord President likewise returned to Cork about the first of 
September."! 

It is written before that the Lord Lieutenant, after the recovery of 
the town of Kinsale, departed from Cork and went to Limerick, and from 
thence to Galway; and about the first of February he took his journey 
towards Dublin to rest him there a while after his great travels in 
i Munster, in which mean time his lordship had certain conferences and 
: consultations with Sir Arthur Chichester, the governor of Knockfergus, 
(by letters which duly passed between them) how the service in the 
North went forwards, and so, after many letters passing to and fro, they 
agreed that in the summer following the Lord Lieutenant should go 
down to Dungannon, which was Tyrone’s principal house, with an army 
| of horse and foot, where the governor of Knockfergus should meet him 
i with all the forces that he had under his government. This plot being 
thus laid, the governor, Sir Arthur Chichester, slacked of no time, but 





prepared for that journey, and caused his two boats and a bark of forty 
tunne to be rigged and dressed to transport men and victuals; and when 
the appointed time drew near the governor drew forth his forces to 
: Massarine near the Loghe side, wheare the boates and the barke weare 
i readie to carry them over the Loghe, but the wind served not for it was 
Ht! very boysterous wether, and this is to be noted that Loghe Neagh in anie 
| stormye weather is ill or worse than the seas, the waves and byllows 
1 thereof do so aryse. Nowe whyle this fowle weather lasted, the governor 
H would not be idle, but took some of his soldiers and went to the head 
of the Logh where was a passage over and a verie stronge holde kept 
by the enemies called Castle Toome, which was accompted the whole 
strength of that countrie, this castell he wonne in one daye and 


‘! This man, in respect of his great service (at the siege of Kinsale, and likewise at 


| Anno 1602, the siege of this castle of Dunboye) was made knight in the year of his 
' ee mayoralty, for he furnished those camps with bread, beer, wine, aquavitae, 
} Tyrrell, and divers other necessary things, to the great relief of the whole army, 
i Mayor. and therefore was greatly respected of the Lord Lieutenant and council. 


In this year Robert Abowen of Balliadams in Leyse, which is the provost marshal 
of Leinster, first found the heath whereof brushes are usually made, which thing was 
i never known before to grow in Ireland. He carried some of the heath to London, and 
when he understood by the brushmakers there that it was good, he brought over into 
Ireland one [blank], a brushmaker, whom he kept at his own costs and charges about 
two years. This man dwelleth now in Dublin, making and selling of brushes, and 
maketh a very good commodity thereof. 
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left a warde of English soldiers thear in and so returned agayne to 
Massarine. 

By this time the weather was calme, and the winde served to goe over 
the Loghe and the next daye the governour embarked his men and 
sayled over, and when he was landed on the other side, he intrenched 
himself for his better defence, and as it happened, the Lord Lieutenant 
came with his army to Dunganan the same daye; and the next daye the 
governour mett him and so they concluded what service was to be done, 
but Tyrone and all those of the country were fled verie far up into the 
countrie towards Glanconkaine so that there was not any service to be 
done upon himselfe, but for the better keping and taking foote hold in the 
countrie the Lord Lieutenant and the governour resolved to buylde a 
forte thear where the governour had intrenched himselfe at his landinge, 
in which fort was left a strong garrison of 15 or 1600 men, horse and 
foot, who were to be directed by Sir Arthur Chichester the governour of 
Knockfergus concerning all the services in the north. Nowe all things 
being finished according as the Lord Lieutenant and the governour 
had concluded, his lordship returned to Dublin, and the gouvernour 
prosecuted the service in such sort that Tyrone in verie short space 
durste not to shewe his head in all those partes of the countrie, by 
meanes of such roades and jorneys as were daylie made into his countrie 
by the soldiers of that garrison. Nowe the forte was also further in- 
larged and a castell builded thear and at this daye is become a fayre 
town and is called Mountjoye. The gouvernor also proceeded further, 
and went up higher into the country and buylte another forte neare to 
Glanconkayne at an olde churche. To conclude thear was great 
services done in this governours tyme, by valour wisedom and pollicye, 
such as I have not read of to be done . . . since the firste Conqueste of 
Treland. 

Here it is to be noated that in this yeare happened a great famine and 
scarcetie of victualles in the northe as well among the English, as the 
Irish, that all things weare growne to verie high rates and excessive 
prices amonge the Englishe, not withstandinge that they wear some times 
relieved and their wants supplyed by shipping out of England, and other 
places, but the Irishe that had no suche supplies were brought to extreme 
miserie, in such sorte that they wear driven to eate the fleshe of horses 
garrans and other kinds of beasts, unfit and unnatural for any Christian 
to eat, and as I have heard it credibly reported that some of the Irish 
have lyene secretly with pieces to kill people, either friends or enemies, 
that passed by, to the intent to eat them. 

But this is most true, and as lamentable as true, that Sir Arthur 
Chichester, the governor, travelling on a journey with soldiers to do some 
service, as he travelled through a wood there was felt a great savour, as 
it were roasting or broiling of flesh; the governor sent out soldiers to 
search the wood, and they found a cabin where a woman was dead, and 
five children by her made fire to her thighs and arms and sides, roasting 
her flesh and eating it. The governor went to the place to see it, and 
demanded of them why they did so; they answered they could not get 
any other meat. It was demanded where their cows were, and they said 
the English men had taken them away. Also it was demanded when the 
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wod kearne were there, and they answered not in three days before. It 
was asked of them whether they would have meat or money to relieve 
them; they answered both meat and money; so the governor com- 
manded to collect a proportion of victuals from among the soldiers’ 
knapsacks, and left it with them, and so departed and went on his 
journey. 

Also in this year, for the quietnes of the kingdom of Ireland, and for 
the better appeazinge of strife, contentions, and sutes in lawe in time to 
come amonge the inhabitantes of the land, it hath bene ordered and 
agreed by grave advice, with the consent of the Quenes majestie and 
councells of boathe kingdoms, that theare should be established in 
Treland an acte of oblivion, wheareby all sutes, bills, complaintes and all 
former challenges whatsoever before this year 1602, for any stealthes, 
robberies, preys taking, or any suche like thing done in the time of 
rebellion should cease, and be no more thought upon for ever, those sutes 
only excepted which had bene formerlie commenced by orderlie course of 
lawe, (before that time specified) and had been put in sute before the 
judges of anie hir Majesties highe courte of record, or otherwise deter- 
myned upon, by way of arbiterment with the consent of boathe parties. 


(To be continued.) 


An Unpublished Political Paper by Daniel De Foe. 


Tue interesting document which follows is included among a mis- 
cellaneous collection of historical and other papers in the Lans- 
downe MS. 98 in the British Museum (ff. 223-246). It is without 
title, signature, or date, but is indorsed in a somewhat later 
hand, ‘ Maxims and Instructions for Ministers of State, seemingly 
written about the end of the reign of Q. Anne for the use of some 
great man.’ The actual date is some years earlier, but otherwise 
this description is correct enough, and, except that the last seven 
words are omitted and ‘by some very able statesman’ put in their 
place, it is substantially repeated in the catalogue of the Lansdowne 
MSS. published in 1819. Hitherto, however, so far as I can 
ascertain, the contents have altogether escaped notice. This can 
only be accounted for by the absence of the author’s name, and 
yet the clue to his identity lay all the time literally on the surface. 
The loss of the covering letter, which no doubt once existed, is in 
fact immaterial, for the handwriting can be recognised at a glance 
as that of Daniel De Foe ; and not only does internal evidence also 
point to him as the author, but, without going further than the 
second paragraph, it is equally clear that he was addressing Robert 
Harley, shortly after the latter became secretary of state on 18 May 
1704. 

Since the publication by the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
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in 1897 of vol. iv. of the Portland Papers it has been known that 
there were close political relations between the two during the 
whole time that Harley was in power. They apparently began 
while De Foe was in Newgate Prison, to which he was committed 
in July 1703 for publishing his famous ironical pamphlet The 
Shortest Way with the Dissenters, and it was through the influence 
of Harley, then Speaker, who was shrewd enough to see the use 
that might be made of his peculiar talents, that he was released 
early in November. The gratitude effusively expressed in his sub- 
sequent letters among the Portland Papers, beginning with one of 
9 November, was no doubt perfectly sincere; at the same time, he 
evidently had a lively expectation of favours to come, and after a 
few months’ interval, during which Harley had taken office, he 
appears as a paid secret agent of the government. In this com- 
munication, however, he plays the more dignified part of a political 
Mentor and takes upon himself to instruct his new patron with 
the utmost freedom on the course he ought to pursue in order to 
secure popularity with all parties and ultimately attain the position 
of an all-powerful prime minister of the type of Richelieu, Mazarin, 
or Colbert. His advice to that end and his observations in general 
are marked by his usual practical sagacity, showing an intimate 
knowledge of affairs and a keen insight into the character of the 
man with whom he had to deal; they are expressed also in the 
clear, incisive, and perfectly straightforward language of which he 
was a master, and it is only with regard to the plan proposed by 
him for conciliating the dissenters that he seems apprehensive of 
being charged with duplicity. Interesting as it would be to trace 
how far Harley’s future policy was in accord with the principles 
laid down for him, there is no room for such an inquiry here; 
but in one direction De Foe’s arguments appear to have had an 
immediate effect. As will be seen, he lays special stress upon the 
necessity for a regular system of collecting intelligence from all 
quarters, in order that the government might be kept informed of 
the state of feeling in the country and steps might be taken to 
counteract adverse influences; and his own employment for this 
purpose, for which his restless energy and quick wit admirably 
qualified him, was no doubt a direct consequence of his advice. 
A letter from him to Harley of 28 September 1704! proves that he 
was then busily at work in the eastern counties, and he was appa- 
rently starting on a mission of some kind in the previous July.” 
The present paper, in which he speaks of Harley’s ‘ new post,’ was 
therefore probably drawn up in May or June; in any case its date 
must be before 2 November, for in writing to Harley on that day * 
he evidently refers to it when reminding him of what he had 


' Portland Papers, iv. 136, ? Ibid. p. 106. % Ibid. p. 147. 
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formerly written on the subject of Richelieu. Although it begins 
rather abruptly, the paging, which appears to be original, shows 
that nothing except the covering letter is wanting. 

G. F. Warner. 


I allow that in our constitucion we admit of no supreme ministry ; that 
the nacion is perticularly jealous of Favourites. These are the two chief 
obstruccions in the way of a refin’d and riseing statesman, and these are 
the two reasons why we have had no capitall men in the civill administra- 
cion, no Richliews, Mazarines or Colberts in the state. But I must go 
back for a reason for these two principles, and must say: 1. It wou’d 
be best to have a supreme ministry: 2. The nacion may easily be 
reconcil’d to it. Twill be needless to prove the advantage of a chief 
ministry ; our confusions in council, our errors in execcuting and un- 
waryness in directing from the multitude and bad conduct of ministers 
make it too plain. To prove the nacion may be easily reconcil’d to it, 
twill be needfull to go back for the reasons why former favourites have so 
ill pleas’d the nacion, and how others have discharg’d themselves with 
honour. The Spencers, the Gavestones of former reigns are too remote ; 
the prime ministers of modern times have been principally the Earle of 
Leicester, the [Duke] of Somersett, Buckingham, etc. These all in- 
cur’d the displeasure of the people by one crime, persueing their private 
intrest, enriching and aggrandizeing themselves and familyes, and raiseing 
vast estates out of the spoils of the publick, and by their Princes favour 
heaping up honours and titles to themselves from mean originalls. I 
need not search hystory for the perticulars, the fact is too plain. The 
consequences of this spirit of covetousness were allways extorcions, 
oppressions, bribes, sale of publick employments, intrenchments on the 
publick moneys, exorbitant grants of Royal bounty, and the like. If any 
man will sho’ me the man that serv’d the state abstracted from his own 
intrest, he shows them (sic) the man who was as much the peoples favourite 
as the kings. Tho: Lord Cromwell was such a one, and, tho’ he fell, as 
who in the reign of that fickle, unconstant king could stand, he fell a 
sacrifize to the Protestant party; universally belov’d and lamented of the 
people. Sir Francis Wallsingham, tho’ not a prime minister, yet, if we 
read his story, the ablest statesman and the longest employ’d, the most 
employ'd in difficult cases and the greatest master of intelligence in the 
age, [was such another]. Both these dyed poor, they spent their wholl 
time in the service of their country, and no man would ha’ repin’d at 
their enjoying their Princes favour longer. 

This premis’d I bring home the matter to the casein hand. How 
shall you make yourself Prime Minister of state, unenvy’d and unmolested, 
be neither address’d against by Parliament, intreagu’d against by partyes, 
or murmur’d at by the mob? With submission tis very feasible with an 
accurate conduct. They say those designs require most policy which 
have least of honesty; this design must be honest, because it must be 
honest to serve our country. If it be objected, ‘ But I wou’d not be Prime 
Minister,’ I returne, ‘ Then you can not be Secretary of State.’ The 
Secretaryes office well discharg’d makes a man Prime Minister of course ; 
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and you must be Prime Minister with applause, or you will be Secretary 
with disgrace. Popular fame never thinks a man too high, popular hate 
never thinks him too lowe. A generous, free, noble, uncontracted conduct 
as effectually secures the affeccion of the people, as a narrow, covetous, 
craveing spirit effectually engages their mortall aversion. Tis certainly 
a noble design to be popular from a principle of reall meritt. I observ 
when all our people clamourd at Dutchmen, and even the king cou’d not 
please them, because he was a forreigner, no man ever had a bad word 
for Mons" Overkirk. Nothing wins this nacion like generous, free, open- 
handed courtesye. The King of Sweden in his German warrs allwayes 
employ’d trusty persons in the towns and cittyes he redue’d, to inform 
themselves of any known case where one was oppress’d, or any family 
that had the generall pitty ; and unlook’d for, unask’d, he would send for, 
right, and reliev them. Sir, that noble soul is a rare pattern; he gain’d 
his very enemyes by surprizeing acts of bounty. In your new post, joyn’d 
with the influence you have on the royall hand, you will have infinite 
opportunitys to fix an invulnerable reputacion. May not these heads be 
proper ? 

1. To keep a sett of faithfull emissarys selected by your own judge- 
ment; let them be your constant intelligencers of private affaires in 
the Court. 

2. Sett your friends by, if they are such they’l wait, but surprize your 
enemyes, if you have any, with voluntary kindness. 

3. Communicate your favours with unbyast hand, that all partyes 
may court you. 

4. You have estate enough, and honour enough. Let the world kno’ 
you covet nothing; all men then will covet you. 

Let no man under you make a profitt of your favours. One Gehezai 
in your attendants, will undo the merit of all your accions; he will gett 
the money, and you the curse of the person that payes it. Tis absolutely 
necessary to be popular. The peoples darling may be a few mens envy, 
but the peoples hate is a statesmans ruin. This opinion of the people is 
easily gain’d at first, and if lost at first, never reestablish’d. Tis gain’d by 
litle acts of courtisy ; one generous man oblig’d, one oppresst man reliev’d, 
does a man of trust more honour than twenty ill tongues can blott out. 
In order to this, your trusty servants will enquire you out occasions 
enough [for] a generall forwarding and dispatch of peticions, and a thou- 
sand things which a man in such a post, with such a soul, never wants 
opportunity for. In the old Prince of Oranges * army a captain that had 
long serv’d in the warrs, talking to a friend, was heard to say he would 
give 10000 guilders for such a regiment, the collonell being newly dead. 
‘Why do you not put in for it,’ sayes his friend. ‘ Because,’ saies he, 
‘the Prince has no kindness for me, and I kno’ he will denye me.’ The 
Prince, knowing him to be a man of meritt, sends the person who told 
him this story with orders to take his bond for the 10000 guilders upon 
condicion that he procur’d him the regiment, which he did accordingly. 
The next day the Prince sends for him, gives him the regimente, and as he 
was goeing out, ‘ Here,’ says the Prince, ‘ and here’s something for your 
equipage,’ and threw him his bond. The man was so surprized with the 


* * Maurice’ written on the blank page opposite. 
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generosity of it, he turn’d from a prejudic’d person to the greatest admirer 
the Prince had. 

Sir, this proposall of a generous bounty and courtisye is not directed 
because you want it, but because you have it. To suppose you want it 
wou’d first be an insolence unpardonable, asit would propose your feigning 
it, and so make a vertue of hypocrisy; but, as I have more than ordinary 
proofs of your being master of the quallity, I take the freedome to hint 
the uncommon advantage it gives you, to make your self truly great and 
have all men pleas’d with it. Envy allwayes goes with her mouth open, 
and you are not to expect that an advane’t post will shut it ; but there is a 
secret in mannagement that checks it effectually, viz. a generall unaffected 
goodness of temper. Julius Caesar was remarkable for it, and conquer’d 
more enemyes in the forum than in the field. A man can never be great 
that is not popular, especially in Rngland. Tis absolutely necessary in the 
very nature of our constitucion, where the people have so great a share 
in the govornment. Besides, the people here, in recovering their just 
rights, have usurpt some that are not their due, viz. censuring their 
superiours. But the govornment is bound to submit to the grievance, 
because tis incurable. Tis true a wise man will slight popular reproach, 
but no wise man slights the generall approbacion, because nothing but 
vertue can obtain it. Tis therefore absolutely necessary for a states man 
to be popular. A states man once in the peoples favour has a thousand 
opportunityes to do with freedome what in a contrary circumstance he 
would not dare to attempt; for as the people often condemne hastily, 
they approve with more blindness than they censure, and yet, generally 
speaking, the common people have been allwayes in the right. A states 
man envy’d dares not attempt a thing which he knows is for the publick 
service, least the miscarriage falls upon himself. Cardinall Richlieu 
supply’d the want of the peoples favour by meer force and so ruin’d 
those that oppos’d him, as in the case of the Duke de Momorency and a 
multitude of others. Tho’ this would be impracticable here, it showes 
the absolute necessity of the king, or of an equivalent. And yet we find 
this Cardinall strove hard for the publick voice and us’d a thousand 
artifices to obtain it; among which this was one, that he never appear’d 
to his own resentments and,tho’ a multitude of persons of all ranks were 
sacrifiz’d to his politick interest, yet he never would be seen in a matter 
of punishment. If a pardon was to be granted, he took care the debt 
should be to the Cardinall, but, if justice was to be done, that was in the 
King. A popular states man shou’d have the obtaining all the favours 
and let others have the mannagement of offences and the distribucion of 
justice. 

In your perticular case, Sir, you have but one publick misfortune, viz. 
that your friends for want of judgement are affraid of you, not affraid you’l 
hurt them but yourself. Twou’d be necessary to confirm them in the belief 
of all they hope to find. 

No. 1. A Perticular step will absolutely effect it—of which by itself. 

No. 2. A scheme of what I mean by popularity in your own perticular, 
and how to be both obtain’d and improv’d for the publick service, shall 
be drawn, if you please to admitt it. 

No. 8. Also a method to make the office of Secretary of State an inner 
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cabinett, and execute necessary parts of private affaires without the inter- 
vencion of the Privy Council, and yet have their concurrence as far as 
the law requires. 

When a Prince is to act anything doubtfull or any thing likely to be 
disputed either at law or in Parliament, the Council is a necessary screen 
to the Secretaryes of State. But in matters of war, treatys, embassys, 
private instruccions, expedicions, how many such has the delay, the 
hesitacions, the ignorance, or something worse, of Privy Councelors 
overthrown! Matters maturely advis’d, deliberately concerted, and 
absolutely resolv’d require but two quallificacions to legitimate their 
excecucion, (1) that they are legall, (2) really for the publick Good. 
Such need no Council table to screen them, fear no Parliamentary 
enquiry, and yet the authors are not answerable for the success. Cabinet 
Councils in England are modern and excentrick, and I question whether 
an accion which is not justifyable unless transacted in Council is justify’d 
by being so in the Cabinet. But Cabinets of ten or fourteen are monsters 
and useless. If her Majestie leaves the course of things to follow the 
nature and custome of English Kings, her Privy Council shou’d take cog- 
nisance of all needfull affaires, but her Treasurer and Secretary of State 
should be all her Cabinet, unless she had a well quallifyed Chancelour to 
add to them. Six sorts of great officers are the moveing springs of the 
state, and I can not but own without flattery England was never capable 
of being better supply’d, I do not say is fully supply’d: a Lord Chancelor, 
a High Admirall, a Generallissimo, a Lord Treasurer, a Secretary of 
State, an Arch-bishop, who perhaps might expect to be put first, but not 
by me. Of these the first should be a good lawyer, the second a good 
sailor, the third a good soldier, the last a gooddivine. But the Treasurer 
and the Secretary ought to be good states men. The weight of all the 
publick affaires lyes on their shoulders—one for mannageing the revenues, 
’ provideing needful funds, maintaining publick credit, and regulateing 

abuses and exaccions, etc. ; the other for forreign intelligences, correspond- 
ence with the courts abroad, mannageing settling and obtaining confede- 
rates, observing and suiting affaires with the circumstances and interest 
of princes. 
Intelligence is the soul of all publick bussiness. I have heard that 
our Secretaryes office is allowed 12000' per annum for this weighty 
article, and I am credibly informed the King of France has paid 11 
millions in one year for the same article, and tis allowed he never spares 
his money on that head, and thereby out does all the world in the know- 
ledge of his neighbours. How much of the 12000! allow’d for intelli- 
gence is expended in our Secretarys office, I will not guess at; but this 
I presume, that, such a summe being so vastly disproporcion’d to the 
necessary expence, the work is not done, and consequently the money 
that is given for it is lost. Our states men have been so farr from 
accquainting themselves with other countryes that they are strangers to 
| their own, a certain token that they ha’ sought their private advantage 
not the publick service. The Secretaryes office should be an abrigement of 
all Europe. Her Majesties Secretary of State ought to have tables of all 
the following perticulars to referr to, stated so regularly that they might ha’ 
recourse to any perticular imediately. They ought to have, 1st, a perfect 
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list of all the gentry and familyes of rank in England, their residences, 
characters, and interest in the respective countyes ; 2nd, of all the clergy 
of England, their benefices, their character and moralls, and the like of 
the dissenters; 8rd, of all the leading men in the cittyes and burroughs, 
with the partyes they espouse. They ought to have a table of partyes, 
and proper callculacions of their strength in every respective part, which 
is to be had by haveing the coppyes of the polls sent up on all eleccions, 
and all the circumstances of such eleccions hystorically collected by 
faithfull hands and transmitted to the office. They should kno’ the 
names of all the men of great personall estates, that they may kno’ how 
and when to direct any occasionall trust; they should have the speciall 
characters of all the justices of the peace and men of note in every 
county, to have recourse to on all occasions. Two trusty agents would 
easily direct all this, so if their hands are not too much tyed up as to 
money, and yet the persons entrusted not kno’ who they serv nor for 
what end. The Secretary of State should have a table of all the ministers 
of state, lists of the households, the privy councils, and favourites ot 
every court in Europe, and their characters, with exact lists of their 
forces, names of the officers, state of their revenue, methods of govern- 
ment, etca., so just and authentick and regularly amended as alteracions 
happen that by this he may duly estimate their strength, judge of their 
interests and proceeding, and treat with them accordingly. He should 
keep a correspondence of friendship in all courts with ministers of like 
quallity, as far as may be honourably obtain’d and without prejudice 
carry’'d on. Mr. Milton kept a constant epistolary conversacion with 
severall foreign ministers of state and men of learning abstracted from 
affaires of state, but so woven with politicall observacions that he found 
it as usefull as any part of his foreign correspondence. A hundred 
thousand pounds per annum spent now for 3 year in foreign intelligences 
might be the best money ever this nacion laid out, and I am persuaded I 
could name two articles where, if some money had been well apply’d, 
neither the insurreccion in Hungary nor the warr in Poland should ha’ 
been so fatall to the confederacy as now they are. If it may be of ser- 
vice, I shall give a scheme for the speedy settleing those two uneasy 
articles, and consequently bringing down such a force on the French as 
should in all probability turn the scale of the warr on the Danube and 
the Po. 

A settl’d intelligence in Scotland, a thing strangely neglected there, 
is without doubt the principall occasion of the present misunderstand- 
ings between the two kingdomes; in the last reign it caus’d the King 
to have many ill things put upon him, and worse are very likely to 
follow. I beg leave to give a longer scheme of thoughts on that head 
than is proper here, and a method how the Scotts may be brought to 
reason. There is a large article of spyes abroad among the enemyes. 
This I suppose to be settl’d, tho’ by our defect of intelligence, methinks 
it should not; but it reminds me of a book in eight volumes published 
in London about 7 or 8 yeares ago call’d Letters writ by a Turkish 
spye.° The books I take as they are a meer romance, but the morall 


* The earliest English edition of this well-known work mentioned by Lowndes 
appeared in 1691. 
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is good. A settl’d person of sence and penetracion, of dexterity and 
courage, to reside constantly in Paris, tho,’ as ’tis a dangerous post, 
he had a larger allowance than ordinary, might by one happy turn earn 
all the money and the charge be well bestowed. There are 3 towns in 
France where I would have the like, and they might all correspond, 
one at Thoulon, one at Brest, one at Dunkirk. They three might trade 
together as merchants, and the fourth also with them. As intelligence 
abroad is so considerable, it follows in proporcion that the most usefull 
thing at home is secrecy ; for, as intelligence is the most usefull to us, so 
keeping our enemyes from intelligence among us is as valluable a head. 
I have been in the Secretarys office of a post night when, had I been 
a French spye, I could ha’ put in my pockett my Lord Njottingha]ms 
letters directed to Sir Geo. Rook and to the Duke of Marlebro’ laid 
carelessly on a table for the doorkeeper to carry to the post. How many 
miscarriages have happen’d in England for want of silence and secresy ! 
Cardinall Richlieu was the greatest master of this vertue that euer I 
read of in the world, and, if hystory has not wrong’d him, has sacrifyz’d 
many a faithfull agent after he had done his duty, that he might be sure 
he should not be betraid. He kept three offices for the dispatch of his 
affaires, and one was so private that none was admitted but in the darke, 
and up a pair of back remote stairs, which office being at the apartments 
of his niece made room for a censure past upon her character, which the 
Cardinall chose to suffer, that he might have the liberty to transact 
affaires there of much more moment. This is a principall reason why I 
object against bringing all things before the Council, for I will not affirm 
that the minutes of our Privy Council have not been read in the 
Secreatryes office at Versailles. Tis plain the French out do us at these 
two things, secrecy and intelligence, and that we may match them in these 
points is the design of the proposall. 

Further schemes as to trade funds for taxes, etca., relating to the Ld 
Treasurers share in the public administracion I omitt, haveing taken up 
too much room with this. 

No. 1. What I mean by a step to confirm your friends in the belief of 
what they hope for from you can not be explain’d without filling your eares 
with some of those ill-natur’d things they take the freedom to say, viz‘ 
that you are a man wholly resolv’d to make your fortunes and to bring 
it to pass will sacrifize your judgement as well as your friends to your 
intrest; that you gave proofs of this in embraceing the partyof those 
people who pleas’d themselves and strove to be popular at the expence of 
King William; that you forsook the king, who treated you kindly, and 
that his Majestie spoke of it in very moveing terms, as what he was 
concern’d for; that now you have forsaken the Dissenters and fallen 
in with their enemyes and promoted the first Occasionall Bill; cum 
multis aliis, etca. Sir, it is not that I suppose the Dissenters ought to be 
deciev’d, or that you will deciev them, that I repeat it again, they are to be 
pleas’d with words. But, Sir, as good words are usefull in their place, so 
when not spoken with design [they] are honourable in themselves. There 
is no imediate accion by which you can demonstrate you will serve them. 
Onely let some proper persons carefully inform them that on all occasions 
they may depend on your good offices with the Queen, and give them 
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some notices by such hands as may be trusted that you are their friend. 
Perticularly it may be very easy to posess the Dissenters that they owe 
the change of her Majesties sentiments with relacion to the Occasionall 
Bill to your mannagement and councils, and that her Majesties change- 
ing sides was, together with the measures you prescrib’d, the onely reason 
of the majority obtain’d in the House of Lords against the said bill. 
To effect this a short paper shall be handed about among the Dissenters 
onely, giveing them a pretended view of the measures taken by some 
persons, nameing none, to convince the Queen of the unreasonableness 
of this bill. It can not fail to open their eyes that you are their friend, 
and yet, if your affaires should require you to disown such a paper, it 
shall easily be true that you had no knowledge of it, for you may really 
kno’ nothing of it. If my service in another case is accepted, I shall 
take care to make such a paper be read in all parts of the kingdome. I 
allow the perticular steps mencion’d in such a paper may not be fact, yet, 
if it [be] really fact that you have appear’d against the bill, that you 
have influenc’d and advis’d her Majestie in favour of the tolleracion, etca., 
the generall is truth and therefore the design just. This is part of the 
perticular step markt No. 1. 

No. 2. Of popularity. 

That which I call popularity may a little differ from the thing which 
goes by that name in the generall opinion, and therefore tis needfull to 
distinguish the term. Popularity in generall is the generall esteem of 
the people ; but the popularity I mean must have an adjunct, vizt. a 
generall esteem founded on good accions, truly meriting the love of the 
people. ‘Tis true the people are not so apt to love as to hate, and there- 
fore, when the former is fixt on a person, it ought to implye some merit. 
But this is not universally true, for the people sometimes love by 
antithesis, and sho’ a generall affeccion for one person to sho’ their dis- 
esteem of his enemy, and this may be visible in the case of the Duke of 
Munmouth, who really had not a great deal of personall merit. We say 
happyness consists in being content; but I must denye it, unless the 
contentment be fixt on a centre of vertue, for a vicious man may so be 
more happy than a vertuous, and a mad man than both. So here a man 


may be popular without merit, but that popularity will neither be usefull 
nor serviceable : 


For tho’ by wicked acts men gain applause, 
The reputacion’s rotten, like the cause. 


A wise man is willing to be popular, and a wise states man will be so, 
but it is such a popular esteem as rises from acts of vertue, bounty, and 
noble principles. Tis my opinion, Sir, as to yourself, and I speak it with 
the same plaineness as I do things less smooth, that I ought to use more 
arguments with you to perswade you to desire this popular esteem than 
to deserv it. And therefore, Sir, I leave the phylosophy of the argument 
to your own speculacion, and go on to the present case. The popularity 
I mean now is—a politicall conduct of your self, between the Scylla and 
the Charibdis of partyes, so as to obtain from them all a generall esteem. 
Tho this part of conduct is call’d dissimulacion, I am content it shall be 
call’d what they will, but, as a lye does not consist in the indirect position 
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of words but in the design by false speaking to deciev and injure my 
neighbour, so dissembling does not consist in putting a different face 
upon our accions but in the further applying that concealment to the 
prejudice of the person. For example, I come into a person’s chamber 
who on a surprize is apt to fall into dangerous convulsions; I come in 
smileing and pleasant, and ask the person to rise and go abroad, or any 
other such question, and press him to it till I prevail, whereas the truth 
is I have discovered the house to be on fire, and I act thus for fear of 
frighting him. Will any man tax me with hypocrisye and dissimulacion ? 
In your perticular post, Sir, you may so govern as that every party shall 
believ you their own. I think I may answer for one side, and shall 
think very meanly of my own designs if I do not bring the Dissenters to 
believ it firmly, if you please to give me leave to act as effectually as I 
may convince you will be needfull. The Dissenters, Sir, may be brought : 
1, To believ better of past accions, of which I mean in the scheme no. 1; 
2, They shall allwayes believ you their friend with the Queen; 8, Take 
you for their advocate and applye to you on all occasions; 4, Freely 
accquaint you of all circumstances relateing to what they desire or fear ; 
5, If ever you find occasion, you may be the head of the whole party, and 
consequently influence them as you please ; 6, You will have the oppor- 
tunity upon all occasions both to represent them right to the Queen, and 
the Queen right to them, the want of which has been injurious to both ; 
7, You will caucion them against indiscrecions, and anything that may be 
to their disadvantage ; 8, You may at second hand accquaint them of the 
designs of a party against them, and have the honour of saveing them 
from the mischief intended. The influence your office, as well as per- 
sonall merit, gives you on the Queen will give you opportunityes either 
to bring off many of the hott men on the other side or to discourage 
them that they may cease to disturb ; and as to the moderatest of them, 
you will often by serving them oblige them to acknowlege you. Of the 
moderate men you are secure, and they can not but both approve your 
conduct, as they see it moves towards the reall happyness of us all. This 
is the dissimulacion I recomend, which is not unlike what the Apostle 
sayes of himself becoming all things to all men, that he might gain 
some. This hypocrise is a vertue, and by this conduct you shall make 
yourself popular, you shall be faithfull and usefull to the Sovereign and 
belov’d by the people. 

No. 3. Of makeing the Secretarys of State an inner cabinett to the 
Queen. 

If the Secretarys of State have a right understanding and act 
entirely in concert, it will forward it exceedingly. The Secretarys should 
have a sett of able heads, under a secret management, with whom to 
make generall callculacions, and from whom to recieve such needfull 
informacions as by other agents under them may be obtain’d in all neces- 
sary or difficult cases, and yet these secret heads need not correspond. 
From this fund of advice all things needfull to be concerted for the 
occasions of state may be form’d into schemes and come out perfect. 
The proposalls made by the Secretarys shall no more be embrios, and be 
brought before the Council to be argued and amended, but shall be born 
at once and come before them wholl and compleat, and the Council have 
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little to do but to approve a thing as it is proposed. If all the proposalls 
relateing to publick matters were thus digested, her Majestie would find 
there was a secret sufficiency some where in her Secretarys office that 
in time would bring both herself and Council to depend upon the 
Secretarys of State for all modells of accion, as well as the mannagement, 
and thus, Sir, I have brought out what I affirm’d at first, that the 
Secretary of State must of course be Prime Minister. An essay or two 
of this nature shall be made when you please. 

I acknowlege the conjunccion of the Lord Treasurer for the time being 
would make a compleat conduct, because tis impossible but his Lordship 
must be furnisht with such helps as may finish things with less difficulty. 
In this concert all the great accions of state, all orders given to admiralls 
and generalls, all forreign treatyes, and forreign intelligences, would reciev 
their last turns, be digested, and finished, and the Queen see herself 
mistress of the most capitall part of her affaires before they come before 
the Council. All funds for taxes, wayes and meanes, projects of trade, 
etca., shall be here form’d into heads, and either be fitted for excecucion 
or laid aside as impracticable, and my Lord Treasurer be eased of the 
intolerable impertinence of fund makers and projectors. Secret matters 
relateing to partyes, to private persons, home mannagement, etca., will 
here be settl’d, determin’d, and prepar’d for excecucion. Here all the 
bussiness of the Crown, the affaires of law onely excepted, will center, 
and the Secretarys office be thus the onely Cabinett. This would make 
our accions uniform, our councils secret, our orders regular and prac- 
ticable, and the excecucion punctuall. This would bring the Secretarys 
office, and above all the Secretary, into such reputacion that orders issued 
would have more regard, since resentments of missconduct would lye in 
the breast of the Secretary and be very certain and severe. Here would 
be a Prime Ministry without a grievance, the people pleas’d, the govern- 
ment serv’d, envy asham’d, intreagues fruitless, enterprizes successfull, 
and all our measures be both better directed and better excecuted. Att 
home partyes would be supprest, furious tempers on all sides check’t and 
discountenanc't, peace promoted and union obtain’d. All the leading 
men of all sides would be influenc’d here, by a rare and secret mannage- 
ment; they should never stir nor speak as a party but it should be 
known. Not a mayor or an alderman in any corporacion, not a shereif of 
a county, not a member of Parliament or Convocacion, could be elected, 
but the Government should kno’ who to oppose and how to do it, if they 
saw fitt. This would be the wheel of all publick business, and all the 
other bussiness must of course depend on the mannagement of this office. 

No. 4. Some consideracions with relation to the affaires of Hungaria 
and Poland. 

First, I lay it down as a principle, that the present insurreccion of the 
Hungarians, be their pretencions never so just, or their provocacions 
great, the invasion of Poland by the Suede and dethroneing the King, how- 
ever unjustly he may have acted, are fatal] embarrasments to the present 
confederacy, and in effect great helps to the French in their over runing 
the Empire and in their attempt on the libertyes of Europe. This being 
allowed, the wholl confederacy are bound in the consequence to support 
the Emperor against the Hungarians and the king of Poland against the 
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Swedes. If it be objected, why not as well the Swede against the Pole 
and the Hungarians against the Emperor, since otherwise you fight 
against the Protestant religion, I return, This is not a war of religion. 
The present question is not Protestant or Papist, but liberty or univer- 
sall monarchy; and if it were a war of religion, tis not Protestant or 
Papist in Hungary and Poland, but in England, Holand and the Empire. 
Now, if the Hungarian or Swedish Protestants will have so little regard to 
the interest of the Protestant religion in generall as to make their private 
share in it clash with the generall, we must do by them as we do by our 
neighbours when the street is on fire, blow up their houses to save the wholl 
town. Twould be preposterous temporising, if we should suffer ourselves 
to be over run for fear of their being ruined. These unfortunate Christians 
of Hungaria have had the missfortune once before to attempt their liberty 
in a juncture and in a manner as improper as this, and that was when 
the Turks came down, or rather when they brought the Turks down, to the 
siege of Vienna. Now, tho’ some people here were so weak to wish the 
Turks shou’d take the citty because thereby the Protestants would be 
establish’d, yet no man that could see an hour before him could say but it 
were better for all the rest of Europe that the Protestants of Hungaria 
were entyrely rooted out and destroy’d than that the Turks should take 
the citty of Vienna; and therefore we find the Protestant princes of 
Germany were the first and forwardest to march to the relief of it, and 
the Hungarian Protestants could expect no less. On this account 
Delenda est. The work must be done ; Protestant or Papist, the troubles 
in Hungary must, if possible, be appeas’d one way or other, and the onely 
remaining question is how it must, or may rather, be brought to pass. I 
grant that, asin the simily before, endeavours are allwayes made use of 
to quench the fire before the blowing up of any houses, so here nego- 
ciacions should first be attempted and accommodacions propos’d. The 
Hungarians are without doubt an opprest people, and on the other hand 
the Emperror is in danger and the juncture favourable. The English 
and Dutch forming a project of peace and pacificacion and entring into a 
close imediate treaty on both hands, there is great reason to believ both 
sides might be brought to see their intrest. First, the reall grievances 
of the Hungarians to be considered, drawn by way of abstract from Prince 
Rakoesi’s declaracion ; and if any mittigacion of demands were tho’t 
reasonable, room left to adjust them by a treaty. Here it may be 
considred some are capitall articles which must be granted on both sides, 
as restoreing the Prince, restoreing the free excercise of religion, retrench- 
ing the usurpacions of the Romish clergy, calling the assembly of the 
Estates and leaving them at full and entire liberty to act, withdrawing 
forreign forces, and the like. On the behalf of the Emperor some 
capitall articles must be insisted on, such as laying down arms, restoreing 
towns, delivering magazins, renewing alleigance, and aiding him against 
the French, and the like. As to matters of taxes, trade, imposts, freedome 
of passages, bounds of estates, and all things relateing to property and 
civill justice, these may be and must be settled among themselves by 
treaty or in an assembly of Estates. But for the other an imediate envoy 
to be sent to the Emperor, or instruccions to the Resident there, as follows : 
In the name of the wholl confederacy to represent to the Emperor 
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the necessity of complying with the Hungarians, and to let him kno’ 
that on these terms peace is both honourable and reasonable, and that, if 
his Imperiall Majestie will not yield to such a proposall, allowing such 
alteracions or addicions as are reasonable, they shall think themselves 
disengag’d from any extraordinary care of the Empire any farther than 
by treatyes they are bound, and that they will imediately supplye the 
Hungarians with 1000000! sterling to enable them to settle themselves 
independent of the Empire and establish Prince Rakoesi king of Hungary 
and Transilvania, and maintain him in the posession of the same. At 
the same time a faithfull agent to be sent to Prince Rakocsi to represent 
to him, that, as now he has a favourable opportunity to restore religion 
and liberty in Hungary, and reestablish himself and his family, so he 
ought to let his demands be govern’d by the true and just reasons of his 
takeing up arms, and not build upon the prosperity of his affaires designes 
which may embark other nacions in a necessary quarrell against him ; 
that they will concern themselves to mediate with the Emperor such a 
peace as may secure Hungary against future oppressions, but that, if he 
pushes on his designes beyond the just demands of reason, they shall be 
oblig’d to concern themselves against him ; that, as they are ready on the 
project of peace tendred them to oblige the Emperor to complye with it, 
so, if not accepted, they have resolv’d to assist the Emperor with 25000 
men to be rais’d and maintain’d at their own charge, i.e. the confederates, 
in order to reduce them by force. These proposalls warmly made, 
positively insisted on, and resolutely carry’d on, together with a dextrous 
management, would in all probabillity soon bring the matter to a finall 
conclusion. It is not sufficient to say this is talking big to no purpose, 
and is like thunder at a distance, which scares no body, because they are 
out of the danger, for where will the confederates find 25000 men, etca., 
for the service. To this I answer, we can find the money, and there’s no 
fear of the men if the money be ready. The Emperor, if he wanted 
money no more than he wants men, would beat the French out of the 
Empire in one campaigne. On the other hand the Protestants in 
Hungary want no men, they want onely arms, amunicion, and officers. 
The last may be supply’d them very well, and money will supply the first 
with very little difficulty. The advantage of this peace nobody will 
dispute. 

As to Poland, the Swede is now aggressor, and as he was really injur’d 
by the Pole in an unjust invasion of the Swedish Livonia, yet he ought 
to be prevail’d with not to carry his private resentments on to affect the 
present confedracy, of which the king of Poland is a member. When 
the Swede was embarrast with the Dane, the Muscovite, and the Pole, 
the English and Dutch interpos’d and gave the king of Danemark the 
mortificacion of seeing the conquest of Holstien, which was allmost 
compleat, turn’d upon him and a powerfull army allmost at the gates of 
Copenhagen. They have the same right and as much reason to restrain 
the Swede from kindling a war in the bowells of the Empire, which will 
certainly be the effect of his dethroneing the king of Poland and march- 
ing a Swedish army into the Dukedome of Saxony, which appeares now to 
be the design. How shall this be done? Embassyes and memorialls 
have been try’d allready, and we do not pretend our envoys in that case 
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have been very well treated, haveing been made to follow the Swedish 
camps and being deny’d audience. One positive memoriall delivred him, 
with subjoin’d preliminarys of a treaty between the Poles and their king, 
and between himself and the king of Poland, upon condicions both 
honourable and advantageous for himself, with a resolucion of the English, 
the States General, and the king of Danemark, to declare warr against 
him in case he refuses to treat, would effectually end that warr in two 
months time. First, I grant the condicions ought to be very good, and 
very mortifying to the king of Poland, because the Swede was injur’d in 
the invasion of the subjects. Second, But there is a great difference 
between demanding satisfaccion of a Prince and setting his own subjects 
to dethrone him ; there is something more dishonourable in that than in 
the injury he receivd. But suppose he shall reject the proposall—Act 
like the French, make the offer with sword drawn, send a strong squadron 
into the Baltick, not after the ambassador, but with him. If the Swede 
refuses, assist the Muscovite, let him take the Narva, which he would 
soon do, if the Swedes are kept from relieving it. This fleet will effec- 
tually cut off his comunicacion with his own dominions, expose all 
Liefland ® to the Muscovites, deliver Dantzick from the insults of the 
Swedes, and force him to complye or be ruin’d. But if it be objected he 
will joyn with France—If he does, he is undone, France can no way 
reliev him but by sea, and the confederates will comand the Sound and 
the passages of the Belt. Here a project for obligeing the Swede by an 
invasion of Schonen will be to the purpose. 


® Livonia. 
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Reviews of Books 


Aristophane et les Partis d Athénes. Par Maurice Crotset. 
(Paris: Fontemoing. 1906.) 


Tuis little book is the result of a feeling of dissatisfaction in the author's 
mind with the views expressed by Couat, Gilbert, and others as regards 
the relation of Aristophanes to the political parties of his day. All writers 
on the subject have noticed, naturally enough, the criticisms passed by the 
comic poets on the leaders of the democracy, and most have concluded 
without more ado that the poets were partisans of the aristocratic or 
diplomatic party. It is this conclusion that M. Croiset disputes. He 
does not, it is true, meet all the arguments used by Couat. The latter 
had contended that, in spite of the employment of the lot, the archons, 
two of whom had the control of the chief Dionysiac festivals, were in 
fact drawn mainly from rich and aristocratic families, for such alone could 
have maintained the necessary state; that the choregi were likewise men 
of substance (this, of course, is obvious) ; that in all probability the judges 
of the plays were drawn from a limited circle of men of more or less 
artistic tastes ; and that all this implies that the sympathies of magis- 
trates, choregi, and judges would generally be antidemocratic, and that 
no poet would have much chance of success who was a thorough 
supporter of democracy. M. Croiset does not reply in detail to these 
contentions ; in fact there was no need to do so, for they are not supported 
by any substantial evidence, and seem to have been devised to justify the 
foregone conclusion that the poets were not favourable to popular govern- 
ment. But he analyses carefully, though briefly, the composition of the 
Athenian people, and the plots of each of the extant plays of Aristophanes, 
and concludes that the aim of the poet throughout was moral rather than 
political reform; that though he deplores that condition of the public 
mind which resulted in the dominance of a succession of demagogues, 
and though he displays much personal hostility to some of the latter, he 
does not stand on any political platform, much less sympathise with the 
revolutionary and oligarchic party; but that the theme of the plays 
whose subjects are mainly political was suggested by the circumstances of 
the months immediately preceding and not by any theory of government. 

Couat had laid stress on the aristocratic character of the circle in which 
Aristophanes moved, as pictured in the Symposium of Plato; M. Croiset 
distinguishes this social circle sharply and accurately from the oligarchs, 
whose politics were grounded on theory and who actually desired (and 
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when occasion offered attempted to secure) constitutional changes. The 
latter class included such men as Antiphon and the author of the treatise 
on the constitution of Athens, wrongly ascribed to Xenophon. With 
such men, as represented by the treatise, Aristophanes had nothing in 
common. He held no view of the essential badness of popular govern- 
ment ; he merely disliked a special phase of the popular mind, and made 
free use for the purposes of comedy of the abundant malicious gossip 
which circulated among the Athenians in regard to prominent men, not 
as the expression of any organised party feeling, but because the Athenians 
were frondeurs et malins. While mingling freely, as he probably did, 
with the younger and gayer aristocrats, and perhaps discussing the ideas 
of his plays with them and receiving humorous suggestions from them, 
there is nothing to show that Aristophanes was in any way subservient to 
them ; nor indeed were they men in any case of much political impor- 
tance. The Clouds is sufficient to show his detachment of mind; for it 
was in aristocratic circles that Socrates and the sophists found their 
pupils and imitators, and Aristophanes regarded the influence of 
Socrates and the sophists as wholly bad. He disliked it as productive 
of insincerity and as tending to find justifications both for political 
corruption and for immorality of life; and he equally disliked the 
ascendency of the demagogues, and desired to see the people of 
Athens judging freely and intelligently for itself, neither deceived 
nor intimidated by the noisiness and the brutality of a Cleon or a 
Hyberbolus. His ideal is the complete freedom of mind and of action 
which the funeral speech of Pericles describes, and which sophists and 
demagogues tended (as he thought) to destroy. 

M. Croiset’s careful argument is nearly always sufficient to justify 
his conclusions. He goes perhaps beyond his evidence in connecting 
the poet particularly with the rustic population of Attica; no doubt the 
ideal simplicity of life and thought which he favoured was better 
realised in the country than in the town, and his intense desire for 
peace would be shared by the farming class; but the rich men generally 
were equally desirous of peace; whether they lived in the city or out of 
it, war was disastrous to them. vais det xalléAxew~ rots révyor pév doxei. 
Tots tAovalors Ce Kal yewpyors ov Soxei. In fact, comedy was a rural 
performance in its earliest stages, and the rustic of the type of Strepsiades 
and Trygaeus was a traditional character in it; there is no need for 
the conjecture that the poet’s father Philippus was a rustic of this type. 
Nor is there really any evidence to prove that the Athenian rustic 
population were as superior in numbers in the theatre at the Dionysiac 
festivals, which of course they attended, as the city crowd were in the 
assembly, which the rustics did not attend. No such conjecture is required 
to account for the character of comedy. It is also somewhat unfortunate 
that the writer has made so little reference to the evidence of the frag- 
ments of the lost poets. Aristophanes cannot really be treated in isolation, 
and there are plenty of fragments which show where the sympathies of 
the old comedy as a whole lay. Couat made free use of these, and if 
M. Croiset had wished to give a complete account of the bearing of the 
old comedy on politics he must have included these in his review. As 
it is he has answered the questions which he has raised in regard to 
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Aristophanes without sufficiently recognising that the same questions 
demand an answer in regard to the old comedians as a whole; and that 
while his general desire for peace and moral reform, coupled with the 
special political circumstances of each year, would suffice to account for 
the general character of Aristophanes’s work, without the assumption that 
he held any definite political theory, some rather deeper and more general 
causes must be sought if we are to account for the extraordinary 
uniformity of the political views expressed throughout the remains of the 
old comedy. But M. Croiset has given us an essay which so far as it 
goes is of great interest and value, and which is as suggestive in detail as 
it is successful in establishing its main thesis. 
A. W. Pickarp-CAMBRIDGE. 


Die rémische Timokratie. Von Dr. Francis Smita. 
(Berlin: Nauck. 1906.) 


In this work we have an attempt to apply radical criticism of the kind 
made familiar by Professor Ettore Pais (whom the author quotes with 
approval) to the traditional account of the comitia centwriata and its divi- 
sions. Dr. Smith’s theory is that the ‘ timocratic’ division of the exercitus 
urbanus into five (or six) property classes was the work of the censors of 
B.C. 179, M. Aemilius Lepidus and M. Fulvius Nobilior, and is described 
by Livy (xl. 51) in the words mutarwnt (censores) suffragia, regionatimque 
generibus hominum causisque et quaestibus tribus descripserunt. Now 
these words, taken in their natural sense, refer to the enrolment of Roman 
citizens in tribes, and have therefore no obvious connexion with the con- 
stitution of the comitia centuriata; and the explanation of causis as 
including age and property qualification is decidedly forced. It would 
be necessary, therefore, to adduce very strong reasons for the view that 
we have here the only reference to a constitutional change of great 
importance in Roman history, or at least in Roman tradition. We 
cannot, however, admit the cogency of Dr. Smith’s proofs. They rest 
to a very large extent on a priori reasoning and on the argumentum ex 
silentio, from which it is very unsafe to draw historical conclusions. It 
is easy enough to show in detail the difficulty of reconstructing the army 
of the Servian constitution and its equipment on the basis of the pro- 
perty classes as described to us by Livy and Dionysius, and to raise diffi- 
culties as to the method of enrolment when complicated by questions of 
inheritance, division of property, &c.; but it must be remembered that 
similar dropia: might be raised concerning the timocratic arrangements 
of Solon (or some earlier reformer); yet no one doubts that such a con- 
stitution was found workable at Athens. Our knowledge, it is true, does 
not enable us to solve the problems connected with the early history of 
the centuriate assembly ; but that is no reason for denying the existence 
of its most distinctive features as recorded in Roman tradition. It is 
moreover suspicious that whereas the details of the timocratic system 
are not easy to reconcile with certain statements of Polybius—this, indeed, 
is one of Dr. Smith’s main arguments (p. 6)—the system itself was, 
according to Dr. Smith’s own theory, called into existence during Polybius’s 
lifetime. The author evades this difficulty by the assumption that it was 
‘born dead’ (p. 157); but this seems a hard saying in view of the 
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importance attached to it by Cicero, Livy, and Dionysius. The incon- 
sistencies which may be traced between their several accounts of the 
system certainly tell in favour of an early rather than a late date. Nor 
can we attach great weight to such arguments as that while tradition 
ascribes the classes to Servius Tullius the censorship dates only to 
435 B.c., and the money qualifications are stated by our authorities in 
terms of a currency introduced about 268 3B.c.; for we may admit the 
existence of a timocratic constitution in early Rome without being in the 
least pledged to accept even so much as the historical character of Servius 
Tullius, and with the fullest admission of ignorance as to the gradual 
adaptation of the system to changed conditions. The only fact adduced 
by Dr. Smith which lends colour to his view is the use of the expressions 
classis (with reference to the first class only) and infra classem in the 
speech delivered by the elder Cato in 169 B.c. in support of the ‘ Lex 
Voconia ;’ but we must remember that even on Dr. Smith’s theory the 
new arrangement was by that time in existence, while we do not know the 
context in which the phrases were used, and cannot therefore be sure 
that they contained any reference to contemporary or even recent con- 
ditions. We cannot, finally, think that the erection of a panel of 300 
tribuni aerarii by the ‘ Lex Aurelia’ of 70 B.c. points to the number of 
300 ‘ tribe centuries :’ it is clear that the tribwni aerarii of 70 B.c. were 
simply a class of citizens appearing in the census books with a certain 
property qualification, from whom one-third of the albwm iudicum was 
drawn. H. Sruart JonEs. 


Saint Jéréme et ses ennemis; Etude sur la querelle de Saint Jéréme 
avec Rufin d’Aquilée et sur l'ensemble de son Ceuvre polémique. Par 
J. Brocuet, Docteur és Lettres. (Paris: Fontemoing. 1906.) 


Few ecclesiastical controversies seem so barren and dreary to the ordinary 
reader as those which were waged after Origen’s death with regard to his 
orthodoxy. It was assailed and defended with a passion almost in- 
credible but for the well-known tendency of controversialists to forget in 
the excitement of the battle the original cause of the quarrel; and with 
Origen, as afterwards with Pelagius, the doctrines singled out for censure 
strike us now as being of varying degrees of heterodoxy; some we feel 
we could not subscribe to, others seem speculations of a very harmless 
character, but all were attacked and condemned with equal vigour by 
their opponents. But the Origenistic controversies are peculiarly com- 
plicated and puzzling, from the fact that most of the champions fought 
on both sides; itis only by careful attention to the dates of our docu- 
ments that we can keep from hopeless confusion as to why one writer is 
attacking another. Epiphanius certainly was consistent in his opposition 
to Origen’s teaching, and Rufinus consistent in propagating it; but 
Theophilus of Alexandria and John of Jerusalem moved to the anti- 
Origenist camp in the middle of the campaign, and even Jerome found it 
anything but an easy task to convince unsympathising critics that he 
had admired Origen only as a scholar and commentator, never as a 
theologian. To add to the trouble both Jerome and Rufinus had trans- 
lated parts, and sometimes the same parts, of Origen’s works, and each 
accused the other of disseminating heresy by his action ; it was like the 
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‘last dim, weird battle in the west,’ where ‘friend and foe were shadows 
in the mist, and friend slew friend, not knowing whom he slew.’ Of 
course there were other causes which made the struggle so big and 
made Rome the principal battlefield. With the translation of Origen’s 
works into Latin, eastern theological speculation in some of its most 
daring forms was introduced to the west ; and when Rufinus moved from 
Palestine to Rome, in 398, another movement was still agitating Roman 
society, the rise of the monastic and ascetic life; and as the great advo- 
cate of that life had been Jerome, so around any opponent of his would 
rally both those Christians who were opposed to the new development 
and also the mass of easy-going clerics whose vices Jerome had so un- 
sparingly lashed years before. There was the intellectual movement and 
there was the ascetic movement; and when Jerome finally triumphed 
over Rufinus it was for a time at any rate the defeat of free speculation 
and the victory of the monastic ideal. 

The quarrel between Jerome and Rufinus naturally takes up the 
main part of M. Brochet’s book, and he has succeeded in unravelling the 
threads in the tangled skein and in producing a history which is not only 
clear but interesting ; and, considering the dulness of most English church 
histories when treating this subject, this is a great deal. But Jerome 
had more enemies than Rufinus; and M. Brochet has also given us a 
careful account of his other controversies, with copious extracts from 
his own vigorous polemics. M. Brochet himself takes Jerome’s side 
throughout, and his book, therefore, is a contrast to the able but bitterly 
hostile biography on which Dr. Griitzmacher, of Heidelberg, is engaged ; 
we await the last volume of that work with interest, and wonder whether 
we shall be able to recognise in his account of the Origenistic controver- 
sies the hero whose fortunes we have followed in M. Brochet’s graceful 
pages. H. J. Wuirte. 


TIohannes Scottus. Yon EDwarpD KENNARD RAND. 
(Miinchen: Beck. 1906.) 


Tue first part of Professor Traube’s new series Quellen und Unter- 
suchungen zur lateinischen Philologie des Mittelalters, entitled ‘ Sedulius 
Scottus,’ by 5. Hellmann, which we noticed last year, has been speedily 
followed by a second, which contains editions of the commentary of 
Tohannes Scottus and the commentary of Remigius of Auxerre on the 
Opuscula Sacra of Boethius. The work is equipped with a preface from the 
pen of Dr. Traube, who enumerates autographs of John still existing and 
makes a strong appeal for a complete edition of his works, introductions, 
a list of manuscripts, and three short appendices on the glosses of John 
on Martianus Capella, the glosses of Heiricus of Auxerre on the writings 
of Augustine and Boethius, and John and Pliny’s Natural History. 

The scholia, which the author vindicates for Iohannes Scottus, were 
probably taken down by a pupil and thus propagated. They show the 
importance which the sacred opuscula of Boethius have at the beginning 
of the development of medieval thought, and how through the influence of 
the great Irishman they helped to produce scholasticism. John appears 
here not only as a great theologian but as a great grammarian. The 
glosses are found sometimes as a complete work, sometimes they accom- 
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pany the text; of both forms there are manuscripts as old as the ninth 
century. They were quite worth publishing, and the editor appears to 
have done his work well. They contain a good deal to interest the 
theologian and the student of medieval Latin, as well as the historian. 
The following passage is worth quoting :— 


Alicuius: scilicet patris et filii, licet Graeci dicant a solo patre procedere 
spiritum sanctum. Sed convincuntur auctoritate. ss. Haec autem heresis 
nuper orta est, tempore scilicet Nicolai papae, et ut fertur causa invidiae inventa. 
Praedictus enim papa Bulgros, qui sunt Graecis vicini, misso episcopo Formoso 
convertit ad fidem Christi. Quare Graeci ducti invidia, nescientes qualiter 
Romanis aliter derogarent, invenerunt hance heresim, fidei catholicae repug- 
nantes, quasi spiritus sanctus a solo patre procedat. Quam rem refert ipse papa 
in epistolis, quas per Gallias mittens Graecos utpote hereticos damnavit. 


On p. 42,17, there is an extract from St. Jerome which the editor has 
not succeeded in identifying ; nor can the present reviewer find it. 

Here is a suggestion of the editor of this Review, which he has com- 
municated to me on the rcpa of pp. 88-4 :— 


The glosses on the Isagoge are held by Traube (Newes Archiv, xviii. 104) to 
be probably not by Heiric. I think he is right. Butwhoistcpa? Rand sug- 
gests Greek characters (p. 84). The word is on an erasure which has been 
examined by several scholars. May not the Greek suggestion supply the 
clue? Ruotger in his Vita Brunonis, c. 7, mentions ‘Israel episcopus Scot- 
tigena’ as a teacher of Archbishop Bruno. This would be soon after 940. 
ICPALHA] would almost fill the space, and nobody in those days would 
scruple to scan Israél. I see the Paris MS. 12949 is claimed for the ninth 
century. If this be so my guess falls to the ground. But the discrimination 
between ninth and tenth century writing is often uncertain. 


There are misprints on pp. 3092; 84, 14; 40, 34. 

The commentary by Remigius of Auxerre is almost contemporary 
with the other. The editor does not give it fully, but merely publishes 
some extracts. In this he has probably done rightly, because it is 
clearly based on the earlier commentary of Iohannes Scottus. The 
editor gives an interesting list of parallels between it and other works 
attributed to Remigius. Two of them have some bearing on the vexed 
controversy as to the Haymo-Remigius commentary on the Epistles of 
St.Paul. Rand has not noted, however, that the sentence mulier sexus et 
naturae nomen est, non corruptionis (pp. 93, 104) belongs to Pelagius 
(in Gal. 4, 4), and from him has found its way into various later com- 
mentaries, but not into the Haymo-Remigius commentary. There is a 
passage of some historical interest on p. 105 :— 


Nam et beatus Augustinus Deboracensis episcopus—Deboracus enim metro- 
polis est Britanniae—cum a sancto Gregorio missus ad Anglos proficisceretur 
convertendos ad fidem Christi, transiens per iter Galliarum vidit ibi consue- 
tudines ecclesiasticas decentissimas, quae Romae usui non erant, super quibus 
scripsit beato Gregorio interrogans, si illas privatas consuetudines liceret obser- 
vari. Cui ille respondit nihil obesse, sed potius prodesse, si res ecclesiasticae 
decenter ordinentur, dummodo fides eadem inviolabilis permaneat ubique. 
Alteram enim consuetudinem retinet ecclesia Romana quam nostra. 


There is a misprint on p. 90, note 1. AnEx. SOUTER. 
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England under the Normans and Angevins, 1066-1272. By H. W. C. 
Davis. (‘A History of England in six volumes.’ Vol. III.) 
(London: Methuen. 1905.) 


The History of England from the Accession of Henry III to the Death of 
Edward ITI, 1216-1377. (‘The Political History of England,’ Vol. III.) 
By T. F. Tour. (London: Longmans. 1905.) 


Ir I have been honoured by a request to give an account of these two 
volumes, it is not so much doubtless because they both deal, in part at 
least, with a period of history which I have myself treated as because 
they present two parallel attempts to sum up the results of modern 
inquiry into the history of England in a manner analogous to that which 
is in course of publication for the history of France and in which I have 
taken part. It was intended to obtain the opinion of one who knew by 
experience how difficult it is to condense into a volume for the cultivated 
public the main results of research upon an extended period of national 
history. Nothing is harder to do; for the public has a right to expect 
from the authors of such works not only unexceptionable information, 
and skill in steering a way through the numberless dangers inseparable 
from the type of book, but also some talent for exposition. With regard 
to the former, the question at once arises whether or not it is necessary 
to devote oneself exclusively or specially to political history, and what 
share of space should be given to detailed accounts of literature, of art 
(or rather of the arts), of manners, &c. In a narrative of political events 
should the aim be to give a complete general view in brief, at the risk of 
producing a dry abstract without colour or flavour, or rather to concen- 
trate the light on a few great typical and decisive episodes in order to mark 
a small number of deeply cut impressions? Is the narrative to be sup- 
ported by footnotes, and if so to what extent? As it is impossible to 
deal with all topics at equal length, it is obviously important to substitute 
for the details which are beyond the scope of the work references to books 
where such details can be found. How is the bibliographical apparatus 
to be supplied ? Should the references be furnished in the text as they 
are required, or in an appendix ? in classified lists, or in the shape of 
dissertations on authorities original and modern? The editors of a 
general history as much or more than their collaborators are responsible 
for the choice made between these alternative schemes. But however 
great the merit of the individual writers engaged, on the initial 
decision in such matters the character and value of the whole work will 
often depend. 

The series of which Professor Tout’s volume forms a part is distinctly, 
as its title announces, a political history, which ‘ will primarily deal with 
politics.’ Indeed, in this volume in particular, what is concerned with 
other features of the life of the society is reduced almost to nothing. Mr. 
Davis also says (p. x) ‘ Politics are the main subject of this volume,’ but 
as a matter of fact his chapters devoted to the history of civilisation 
(vi., xix.) are relatively ample. The two writers have aimed at giving a 
complete summary in perspective of the course of political events; but 
Mr. Tout’s chapters are more exactly divided by chronological considera- 
tions. With Mr. Davis some episodes (for instance, chapter vii., on the 
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Becket controversy) are treated separately and examined as thoroughly 
as is possible in a work of this kind. 

The arrangement of the critical apparatus in the series to which 
Mr. Davis’s book belongs appears to be beyond criticism in point of 
principle. First, the footnotes are sufficiently abundant, and are to be 
found wherever a statement requires to be confirmed by an authority, 
original text, or monograph. Secondly, there are excwrsus for the dis- 
cussion of controverted points (the earls of the Norman period ; local 
justice under the Norman kings; the Hereward legend; Normandy 
before the Conquest; Cumberland and Scotland, 1092-1154; the Bull 
Laudabiliter ; criminous clerks). Thirdly, the bibliography takes the 
form of alphabetical lists with short comments (a) of sources, (b) of 
general works of reference. Footnotes are less frequently to be met 
with in Mr. Tout’s book. There are no excursus; in the place of a 
bibliography we find an appendix ‘On Authorities’ (pp. 443-464), which 
may be likened to a detached chapter of a condensed treatise on the 
sources for the history of England. This plan seems to me to be less 
satisfactory than the other; for, to begin with, it is surely a prejudice 
(probably German by origin) to hold that footnotes should be reduced to a 
minimum, not to say nil, in a work destined for the general reader ; they 
should be limited, indeed, to what is indispensable, but this is not the 
same thing. Then the arrangement of the bibliographical information 
in the form of a dissertation ‘On Authorities’ is less convenient to the 
reader than the other, because it is inevitably less clear, not being 
alphabetical and occupying more space. 

If I have laid stress on the differences of external arrangement dis- 
played in these two books, it is because I find it more difficult to decide 
between the respective merits of the writers. Both volumes appear to 
me to be excellent, very well informed, and readable. Both the one and 
the other do the highest credit to the English school of history. 

I have, however, compared with some care the parallel narratives, and 
have naturally chosen the reign of Henry III, as the only one treated in 
both works and on an equal scale.' These two independent versions of 
the same events agree almost completely, thus showing that historical 
knowledge has here reached definite conclusions, and that our authors are 
abreast with it. The accounts differ, as is natural, in the choice of 
details (it is by their art in selecting the details to be noticed that good 
popularisers of history are to be known from bad) and in the manner of 
exposition. 

Two examples will give some idea of the treatment adopted by these 
two authors, who, by chance, it may be said, have had to deal at the same 
time with the same subjects under similar conditions. One must be 
curious @ priori to know how they have introduced to the ordinary reader 
the personality of Robert Grossetéte, surely one of the most striking 
figures of the thirteenth century in England. Mr. Tout’s index under 
the heading ‘ Grosseteste’ refers to no less than ten pages in his volume. 
But an examination shows that the larger number of these references are 


* Tout, pp. 1-135; Davis, pp. 390-516. Abbot Gasquet’s monograph Henry III 
and the Church, published in 1905, appeared too late to be known to either of our 
authors. 
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to passages where the bishop of Lincoln is merely named. His réle at 
the council of Lyons in 1245 is summed up as follows: ‘ Grosseteste, the 
chief English prelate to attend the gathering, was drawn in conflicting 
directions by his zeal for pope against emperor and by his dislike of 
curialist exactions’ (p. 67). Further on, in 1250, 


Grosseteste again met Innocent face to face at Lyons, and urged him to ‘ put 
to flight the evils and purge the abominations’ which the Roman see had done 
so much to foster. But this outspoken declaration was equally without result. 
Bold as were Grosseteste’s words he fully accepted the curialist theory which 
regarded the pope as the universal bishop, the divinely appointed source of all 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. He could, therefore, do no more than protest (ibid.) 


We learn (p. 81) that ‘ Bishop Grosseteste was removed by death ;’ and 
it is said (p. 87) that ‘ the strongest and holiest of the bishops, Grosse- 
teste, became the most active friend’ of the friars. Again, on p. 90 the 
essential characteristic of his literary position in Paris and at Oxford is 
described as follows : 


A clear and independent thinker, he was not, like so many of his contem- 
poraries, overborne by the weight of authority, but appealed to observation and 
experience in terms which make him the precursor of Roger Bacon. 


All this is irreproachable indeed. But it is scattered and perhaps a little 
dry. In Mr. Davis’s book Grossetéte is named not less often, and his 
index, we may note in passing, has the merit of clearly indicating in each 
case the connexion in which each name occurs. But-Mr. Davis has 
gathered together the chief features of the great man’s career in a few 
consecutive pages (pp. 426-30), which, full and substantial, leave a com- 
plete impression. 

Let us now compare what Messrs. Tout and Davis say of an event, 
or rather of a particular document and of the events which immediately 
resulted from it, the Mise of Lewes. Mr. Tout writes (pp. 119, 121) — 


Henry III accepted the terms imposed upon him by Montfort in a treaty 
called the ‘ Mise of Lewes,’ by which he promised to uphold the Great Charter, 
the Charter of the Forests, and the Provisions of Oxford. A body of arbitrators 
was constituted, in which the bishop of London was the only Englishman, but 
which included Montfort’s friend, Archbishop Eudes Rigaud, of Rouen; the new 
papal legate, Guy Foulquois, cardinal-bishop of Sabina; and Peter the chamber- 
lain, Louis IX’s most trusted councillor, with the duke of Burgundy or Charles 
of Anjou to act as umpire. These arbitrators were, however, to be, sworn to 
choose none save English councillors, and Henry took oath to follow the advice 
of his native-born council in all matters of state. An amnesty was secured to 
Leicester and Gloucester; and Edward and Henry of Almaine surrendered as 
hostages for the good behaviour of the marchers, who still remained under 
arms. ... 

The papal legate, Guy Foulquois, was waiting at Boulogne for admission 
into England, and, far from being conciliated by his appointment as an arbitra- 
tor, was dexterously striving to make the arbitration ineffective, by summoning 
the bishops adhering to Montfort to appear before him, and sending them back 
with orders to excommunicate Earl Simon. 


Mr. Davis’s account is as follows (p. 465) :— 


The Mise of Lewes, known to us only through epitomes, deserves a careful 
study ; for it shows at once the avowed intentions of the earl and the sceret 
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hopes of his opponents. The beaten party negotiated better than they fought. 
They seemed to give up everything which was demanded, but in reality they 
laid a trap from which the earl was only to escape with considerable damage to 
his reputation. 

Montfort’s demands were moderate and almost conservative. The reforms 
on which he insisted were expressed or implied in the Provisions of 1258. He 
stipulated that the king’s council should be selected by a board of arbitrators 
and exclusively composed of Englishmen; that the king’s expenses should be 
regulated by the council until his debts were discharged; that the council 
should guide the king in the appointment of ministers and the execution of 
justice ; that the charters should be inviolably observed. All other questions 
than these the earl consented to leave in the hands of the arbitrators. The 
duties of the latter were, therefore, of the first importance. But the earl 
allowed the board to be so constituted that it could scarcely fail to support the 
crown against the popular party. Two alternative schemes were proposed in 
the Mise. According to the first the duty of arbitration was vested in a com- 
mittee composed of two ecclesiastics, the archbishop of Rouen and the bishop of 
London, and of two laymen, Hugh the Despenser and Peter le Chamberleyn.” 
If these four were equally divided on any question the casting vote of 
the legate, Guy Foulquois, was to be invited. Should this committee fail to 
consult the legate in such cases their proceedings were to be altogether null 
and void, and their work was to devolve upon a committee of five French 
nobles, chosen with the approval of Louis IX. 

The appointment of Guy Foulquois as a referee doomed the Mise to failure. 
The royalists knew, and Simon apparently did not, that the instructions which 
Urban IV had transmitted to his legate were marked by a strong dislike to the 
party of the Provisions. A few weeks later, having received fuller information 
on this head, the earl forbade Foulquois to enter England. Consequently the 
legate could not act as referee: the original committee of arbitrators became 
useless. Some attempts were made to form the alternative committee of French 
nobles, and we possess a letter from Henry III in which he urges the earl to 
arrange with Louis IX a preliminary conference for this purpose. The king 
knew that such a committee would be favourable to his party... .A new 
board was constituted of two French and two English members, with the arch- 
bishop of Rouen as a fifth to give a casting vote where the opinions of the four 
were equally divided. But even so the earl was dissatisfied. He did not rely 
on the new board as he had relied upon the old. . . . Hence the indefinite post- 
ponement of the arbitration ; the royal party pressed for it, but the earl on one 
plea or another refused to gratify them. Meanwhile he took the law into his 
own hands and framed another scheme of settlement, which, although possess- 
ing many merits, was in no sense warranted by the agreement made at Lewes. 
For the second time Montfort found himself constrained, in the interest of his 
cause, to repay duplicity in kind. 


A comparison of these passages with each other and with the original 
documents will no doubt be found instructive by any one who will under- 
take the examination. It will appear that the two versions (which in this 
case by an exception do not exactly agree) are not, either one or the other, 
without slight inaccuracies; and this is because both historians have 
sought more or less to abridge, and there is no labour more fertile in 


* This refers to ‘Monseigneur Pierre li Chambellans,’ the faithful servant of 
Louis IX. But he is scarcely to be recognised at first sight under this Anglo-Norman 
form of his title. He is nowhere else mentioned by Mr. Davis, and his name is even 
absent from the index. Another French name is disguised on p. 487: Beaumanoir, 
the jurisconsult, was not called ‘ Philippe de Reimes,’ but ‘ Philippe de Remi.’ 
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error than that which consists in curtailing and summarising obscure and 
complicated facts, such as could scarcely be correctly expounded unless one 
had leisure to recount and discuss every known attendant circumstance. 
As distinguished from the scholar who writes for scholars, the popu- 
lariser of history is continually under the pressure of the terrible necessity 
for abridging—that is to say, for disfiguring, in many cases for maiming. 
Writers of history for ‘the general reader’ sometimes replace what they 
are obliged to sacrifice by considerations and reflexions of their own, flowers 
of speech, and the like. We are glad to say that Mr. Tout and Mr. Davis 
are absolutely exempt from these weaknesses. Both have the essential 
merit of writing with reserve and simplicity. Cu.-V. LANGLOIs. 


The Economic Development of a Norfolk Manor, 1086-1565. 
By Frances G. Davenport. (Cambridge: University Press. 1906.) 


Miss Davenrort’s study on the Norfolk manor of Forncett is a valuable 
contribution to the economic history of England. It is a monograph in 
the strict sense of the word; it deals with material supplied by one 
locality and follows closely the lines of existing evidence. The import- 
ance of such studies cannot be contested; when carried on extensively 
and in a careful manner they pave the way for the general constructions 
of the social historian. Their relative value will depend mainly on three 
conditions—on the character of the material itself, on the care with 
which it has been examined, and on the way in which the larger aspects 
of the problem, as illustrated by kindred evidence, have been understood 
and made use of for the purpose at hand. 

The most interesting parts of the evidence at Miss Davenport’s dis- 
posal were, besides the Domesday entry from which the monograph 
starts, very full sets of domanial accounts for the periods from 1270 
to 1807, 1876 to 1378, 1400, and 1409 to 1410, a detailed survey of 
1565, and some court rolls of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
The peculiarities of the material are reflected in the results. The best 
features of the book are the description of the husbandry of the demesne, 
for which the ministers’ accounts furnish invaluable data, and the topo- 
graphical concreteness obtained by the reconstitution of the map of 
settlements and fields by the help of the 1565 survey. Less complete, 
although very suggestive, are the facts relating to the condition of the 
tenants’ holdings. Hardly any light is thrown on the organisation and 
customs of champion farming, and not much can be gathered as to the 
legal features of manorial life in the earlier period; the court rolls are 
too fragmentary and too barren in these respects. The only point as to 
which I have to offer any remark on this side of the inquiry is the rather 
exaggerated importance attached to the scattering of the homesteads of 
the liberi homines in contrast with the village settlements of the bond- 
men. An inspection of the rounds and squares employed by Miss 
Davenport to designate servile and free messuages hardly justifies the 
assumption of a marked contrast in their disposition, and in any case 
there is a great difference between the disposition of dwellings and 
the scattering or concentration of plots in the fields. The care with 
which the author has done her work is worthy of all praise. She 
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is especially anxious to quote chapter and verse for every statement, and 
has spared no pains in utilising the most minute indications as to the 
economic phenomena reflected in her records; her calculations and 
tables are correct to a fraction. This accuracy of inquiry bears fruit in 
a series of results with which every student of economic history will 
have to reckon. The balance of income and expenditure on a great 
nobleman’s estate in the thirteenth century, the exact proportions in the 
employment of hired labour, the yield of different crops, the requirements 
of home consumption and of production for the market, the growth of 
terra soliata (solidata), the break up of the manorial arrangement, and 
the passage to the system of short leases—all these and many similar 
points are illustrated in a concrete and complete manner. 

The writer is not so safe a guide in regard to the social and legal 
side of the inquiry, and this is due partly to her insufficient use of the 
help to be obtained from comparison with kindred cases. Although 

many interesting facts are brought to light in this direction, the treat- 
ment of questions of tenure and status is not clear, and some of the 
explanations are doubtful. The estates selected by Miss Davenport 
present striking examples of the East Anglian type of development ; they 
are distinguished by the large number of small freemen in various 
degrees of manorial dependence. The elements of what I have elsewhere 
called customary freehold are strongly represented: free tenants, free 
sokemen, and bond sokemen are traceable as distinct groups. The most 
numerous of these are the bond sokemen, tenants free from week work 
and subjected only to a few boon ploughings in the course of the year, 
besides some carting and other minor services. Miss Davenport explains 
the condition of this central group by the fact that on some of the 
Domesday holdings of liberi tenentes and sokemen there were under- 
tenants—bordarii and villains. These under-tenants would appear as 
wal occasional helpers in the economic arrangement of the manor (p. 12). 
Not to speak of the inherent improbability of this suggestion, which 
would place the bondmen of a direct tenant in a kind of privileged posi- 
tion in comparison with this tenant himself and his fellows, it would be 
contradicted by everything we know about sokemen’s tenure in a legal 
and manorial sense. Its origin is the soke, the jurisdictional franchise ; 
its essence in the feudal period is certainty of condition, while the 
element of bondage in the case is supplied by the rustic work, which, 
though slight, implies subjection to personal discipline. The typical 
bond socman or villain socman is, as we know from Bracton, the villain 
of ancient demesne. But the case of Forncett and other similar in- 
stances show that the term was in use in private manors for the freer 
elements of the village population, the exemption from weekwork being 
uot a chance incident but a consequence of the beiter condition. 

The facts as to the five-acre tenure are very interesting, but hardly 
enough is made of them in their evident connexion with the Domesday 
tenure of the bordarii. One of the remarkable points of the Domesday 
description of Forncett is the scarcity of villani and the predominance of 
bordariit among the servile class of the T. R. W. manor. Now the 
distinction between the vilianus and the bordarius in Domesday 
depends to a great extent on the size of the holding; the first is, as a 
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rule, a considerable tenant, and when the size of his holding is given it 
seldom falls below a bovate. The dbordarii are invariably smaller and 
five-acre holdings were frequent in their case, as is especially shown by the 
survey of Middlesex and the ‘ Inquisitio Eliensis.’ Miss Davenport does 
not attempt to reconstruct the symmetrical holdings of the earlier period ; 
her calculations as to the average small size of the Forncett tenements 
are all based on later figures belonging to a time when the original units 
had been broken up and frittered away, whereas in earlier records the 
five-acre tenure at any rate appeared as a whole unit and as divided into 
halves. 

As to chevage (capitagium) we have to distinguish between poll taxes 
and common fines imposed on the whole bond population of manors and 
individual payments made by those who had left the manor. This is 
brought out very clearly in some court rolls, e.g. those of Ramsey manors. 
I may be allowed to quote from an unpublished one of Upwood:' ‘De 
toto homagio de communi fine de capitagio . . . ne custumarii vocentur 
per capita—6s. 8d. De W. F. nativo domini de fine pro cheuagio per 
annum 6d. Et venit (veniat?) ad letam.’ The ‘Hadesco’ mentioned 
in the inquisition post mortem of 54 Hen. III? was probably a ‘ head- 
scot,’ corresponding to the first category of payments, nor does it seem 
necessary to argue that anelepimen of Forncett were ‘extra manerium’ 
(p. 46). 

Before leaving the subject I may be allowed to enter a protest against 
a construction of the ploughland unit which Miss Davenport attributes 
tome. Ihave not urged that the average quantity of acres reckoned 
in the Domesday Survey to the plough team was 120. What I said was 
that land fit to be cultivated as arable (terra carucis) was probably 
reckoned on the average of 120 acres to the plough.* ‘The number of 
actual ploughlands as taken up by teams (carwcae) was very often in excess 
of the average of 120 acres per team, which means, of course, that the 
actual ploughlands were smaller, and Forncett supplies us with an instance 
of such ‘ overstocking.’ As for the term terra carucis it does not occur 
in the entry at all; no estimate is made of the possible cultivation 
according to an average. P. VINOGRADOFF. 


The Great Roll of the Pipe for the Twenty-third Year of the Reign of 
King Henry II. (‘ Publications of the Pipe Roll Society,’ Vol. XXV.) 
(London: Spottiswoode. 1905.) 


Tus is the second volume issued by the revived Pipe Roll Society, and 
its appearance happily marks the continued activity of that valuable 
body. In general nature and content this record does not differ very 
materially from its immediate predecessor, to which we called attention 
last year. The dominant note is again the triumph of the king, or 
rather of the system of royal administration over the reactionary forces 
that had been defeated in 1174. This is apparent, partly in the adjust- 
ment of outstanding claims and difficulties that had arisen out of the 
civil war, and partly in the stricter and more efficient application of the 


' Record Office, Court Rolls, Henry IV, 179/59. 
? Miss Davenport, p. 37 7. 5 Growth of the Manor, pp. 157, 158, 254. 
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king’s legislation old and new. Mr. Round in a short but valuable 

preface has indicated the chief points of general interest contained in 

the record. As usual Mr. Round has gathered the harvest and reaped the 

corners of the field, and those who glean after him must be content with 

a slender sheaf. There are, however, two or three points of a somewhat 

# specialised interest to which attention may be drawn. One of these 

has been already dealt with in this Review.' But before going on to 

the others it will be desirable to mention very briefly the chief points 

in this roll as collected by Mr. Round. The king’s triumph is marked 

partly by the re-establishment of his authority over the kingdom and 

partly by a great increase in the revenue which he managed to derive from 

it. The first of these points is illustrated by the destruction of certain 

castles which had been held by the rebels and the reinforcement of others 

which had supported the royalists. The second appears in the record 

; of numerous and heavy fines for forest offences, of aids from boroughs 

and vills, and of large profits of jurisdiction accruing from the application 

of the new assizes, from the sums paid for leave to make final concords, 

and from the king’s transactions with the Jews. The outlays, on the other 

hand, show Henry’s activity in building, his household expenses, and 

those incurred in connexion with the reception and despatch of ambassadors, 
and with the occupation of Ireland. 

Turning to smaller points we notice that some twenty people had 

been fined in Cambridge for what appears to have been unlicensed traffic 

on the Cam. 


de iij. m. de misericordia Hildebrandi de Cantebrigia quia duxit bladum 
per aquam sine licentia iusticiarum (p. 183). 


The names of a number of others follow who had incurred fines for 

the same offence. But, as several of these are remitted by writ to the 

| bishop of Ely, we may suppose the culprits to have been his men, and in 

” that case the traffic would surely have been on the Cam between Cam- 

bridge and Ely. All this perhaps points to some special protection for 
the great Cambridge fairs. 

The parts of this roll relating to Northumberland, Cumberland, 
and Westmorland have already been printed in vol. iii. of Hodgson’s 
Northumberland, and in the useful volume of Pipe Rolls for the Counties 
of Cumberland, &c., published in 1847 by the Society of Antiquaries of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Both these works recognised the importance and 
the difficulty of the questions arising in connexion with the ancient 
tenures of thegns and drengs, whose survival is recorded in these 

counties. The present document affords us some further evidence for 

Lancashire (p. 80), and—what is still more interesting—for the honour 

R of Richmond, where the servitiwm drengorwm is entered along with the 
farms of the manors. This whole matter needs thorough investigation. 

Those curious in the antiquities of the law will find in this roll a 

number of interesting details about approvers. The system by which 

‘a convicted criminal for the sake of obtaining his pardon would agree 

to rid the world of some half-dozen of his associates by his appeals’ was 

one which the administration must have found at once more costly and 


i Ante, xxi. 509. 
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more cumbrous than would at first appear. A number of appeals—five 
or six were not infrequent °—would involve a considerable delay in the 
production of the appellees and so on. During this period, it would 
seem, the approver was supported by the crown and apparently put 
under the charge of a ‘master.’ There was further an officer called 
summator (apparently for swmmonitor; the papal term would scarcely 
occur in English legal usage), whose business seems to have been to 
produce the approver when wanted. During the delay in the case 
clothing and arms were provided for the approver, and when it was 
necessary to transport him—as in one case from Lincoln to London—it 
was again at the charge of the crown.’ Finally there is one grim 
entry—but this is in an earlier roll, anno 22—which shows another 
way in which the approver was a source of expense to the crown. 


In liberatione Roberti Wicok probatoris et eo suspendendo, xii. s. et viii. d. 
(p. 198). 


Many other matters of this sort may be illustrated from the present roll, 
which forms a very welcome and valuable contribution to the printed 
material for the period. GAILLARD THomas LaPsLey. 


Calendar of the Justiciary Rolls of Proceedings in the Court of the 
Justiciar of Ireland, Preserved in the Public Record Office of Ireland, 
XXIII to XXXI Years of Edward I, Edited by James Mitts. 
(Dublin: Printed for H.M. Stationery Office. 1905.) 


Tuts calendar is the first of a series intended to replace the unsatisfactory 
manuscript calendar in twenty folio volumes which has hitherto been 
the only guide to the contents of the rolls of early judicial proceedings 
formerly preserved in the treasury of the Irish exchequer. The work 
has been begun with the proceedings before the court of the chief 
justiciar of Ireland, the highest court in Ireland, which held pleas of the 
crown begun by writ or by bill, revised the proceedings of the bench, 
the exchequer, the justices in eyre, and the local courts, and occasion- 
ally also registered the orders and decisions of the council; it was the 
Irish equivalent of the English court of the king in council, to which, 
however, its own decisions were subject. An eyre roll is also included 
because it happened to be held before the chief justiciar. The rolls are 
those for the years 23-31 Edward I, but there are several breaks in their 
continuity. The calendar is of the first importance not only for the 
history of Ireland but for the history of English law. We come, for 
instance, upon the remarkable statement in a royal writ dated 1300 
that the king’s court in England denied to widow and children any 
‘legitimate part’ in the testator’s chattels. The king required to be 
certified that this rule held by the ‘law and custom of Ireland,’ and the 
council of the king in Ireland unanimously recorded the custom. This 
evidence that the English common law had rejected the rule of legitim 
is unexpectedly early. On the subject of intestacy, too, and the claims 
of the court Christian, the calendar has a good deal to say. 

An archbishop having neglected to make his claim upon land alienated 


2 Cf. Select Pleas of the Crown (ed. Maitland, Selden Soc.), i. pl. 140, 190. 
3 See pp. 51, 106, 144, 174, 198. 
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by a fine within the year and day, pleaded that, his church being always 
in the position of a minor, his right was not prejudiced by the lapse of 
time. His opponents urged that the church provided with a pastor 
can plead and be impleaded. In 1302 a clerk convicted of homicide 
was given over to the keeper of the archbishop of Dublin’s prison, and 
was released, as alleged, ‘without due purgation.’ The defence was 
that proclamation was made, summoning any who wished to oppose the 
felon’s ‘purgation’ to show cause: as no one appeared the purgation 
was allowed, ‘as usual in the churches of Ireland from time beyond 
memory.’ On another occasion it was pleaded that time of legal 
memory does not run in Connaught, the conquest of Connaught having 
occurred in the time of John. An averment‘on the oath of pleaders 
and attorneys then being in the bench,’ claimed on one occasion, was 
ordered on another, ‘Let the truth be inquired by men of the court.’ 
One Thomas who had given letters patent promising 40/. to marry a 
certain Alice, pleaded that he was under eighteen at the time and not 
bound by his deed. It was counterpleaded that he was a burgess and 
ought to be subject to the ‘custom merchant,’ which is such that sons 
of burgesses, according to the merchant law, can contract at fourteen. 
The court held that the contract did not belong to the forwm mercatorium, 
and that Thomas was not bound. The numerous charges of bribery and 
fraud of every kind against sheriffs and other high officials will be found 
tabulated in the elaborate subject-index which has been provided. One 
curious accusation against a town bailiff was that he prevented the arrest 
of certain malefactors by giving them the kiss of peace. The calendar 
yields many passages which throw light on the condition of the monas- 
teries. The abbot of Rosglas, charged with receiving Irish felons of Offaly 
in his abbey, pleaded that his house was situated in the march outside 
the land of peace. The abbot of Mellifont, as chief visitor of the Cister- 
cian houses, was required to maintain a supply of English monks in every 
“ one of his houses equal to half the total number of the convent, because 
dispersion of property was found to occur where convents were under 
the control of Irish monks. The educational purpose of nunneries is 
admitted in the statement of jurors who gave verdict in favour of the 
founding of a nunnery ‘to the convenience and utility of the country,’ 
‘for there is no other house of nuns where knights and other freemen in 
those parts may have their daughters brought up and maintained.’ 

The calendar is specially valuable for the illustrations it gives of the 
precise nature of the legal position of the Hibernici. Again, we need do 
no more than refer readers to the subject-index, which carefully tabulates 
all the material information. A grant of the ‘ king’s service’ in aid of 
rebuilding a fortalice to be used against the Irish is an interesting 
example of the revival of the ‘burhbot’ in a special form. Castle 
officials who took victuals, hay, and oats for their horses, ‘as others com- 
monly did in time of disturbances against the will of the men of the 
country,’ appear to have been acquitted on the charge of robbery. Perhaps 
we should argue, from the fact that an accusation of robbery was brought, 
that the ‘land of peace’ was not in so lamentable a state of disorder as, 
after perusal of a calendar of criminal records, one might be disposed to 
assume. There is much in this volume that deserves to be compared 
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with the newly published volume of State Trials of Edward I, 1289-98, 
issued by the Royal Historical Society, for in a large number of cases it 
is officials who are attacked. Mary Bareson.! 


Urkundenbuch der Reichsstadt Frankfurt. Herausgegeben von J. F. 
Béumer. Neubearbeitung von Friepricn Lav. Band II. 1814- 
1340. (Frankfurt am Main: Baer. 1905.) 


Beitriige zur Wirtschafts- und Sozialgeschichte der Reichsstadt Frank- 
furt. Von Dr. Friepricu Borne. (Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot. 
1906.) 


Dr. JoHANN FriepricH BéuMER’s great Codex Diplomaticus Moeno- 
francofortanus, issued in 1836, has been greatly enlarged and re-edited, 
at the expense of the Béhmer bequest. The form of publication which 
has been adopted resembles that of 1836, but the number of records 
included has been multiplied fourfold. Although the town archives of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main have yielded the largest number of records, many 
other collections have been drawn upon. The records are arranged in 
chronological order, so that public and private documents, imperial 
rescripts, papal bulls, ecclesiastical and municipal records, conveyances, 
wills, official letters follow one upon another, making a table of contents 
necessary. There is an index of persons and places, but no other clue 
to the contents of this volume of 648 quarto pages. The only portion of 
the collection which has been given a separate place is the book of 
obligations, begun in 1328, to record all the debts officially enrolled ; 
like the English ‘statute merchant’ or ‘ contract of record,’ and the 
French titre paré, and the Italian instrwmenta guareniigiata, the German 
Insatz gave the creditor power to distrain without further process or delay 
when the term of the loan had expired. German was the official lan- 
guage from 1320. The editorial work upon this volume has been extra- 
ordinarily careful and minute. Each document has a palaeographical 
description and reference to the collection to which it belongs, as also, where 
necessary, a reference to printed works in which it has already appeared. 

Dr. Bothe’s study of the municipal accounts of Frankfort deals mainly 
with the sixteenth century, and is partly preparatory and partly supple- 
mentary to a forthcoming work on the development of direct taxation in 
this town. It is based entirely upon the archives, and justificatory 
passages are given in full in the appendices. So careful and elaborate 
an analysis of municipal sources of receipt and expenditure has never 
been devoted to any English town, and, as we undoubtedly have the 
materials in abundance, it were to be wished that we could compare 
Dr. Bothe’s results with the contemporary English material. The 
Frankfort statistics of population in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
have been made, through the work of Karl Biicher, the theme of much 
discussion. Dr. Bothe analyses the statistics of the sixteenth century 
and comes to the conclusion that, except during the season of the fair, 
the place had comparatively small commercial importance. Strasburg, 
Cologne, Liibeck stood far ahead in 1577, when Frankfort was threatened 
with municipal bankruptcy. A population of about 9,000 in the middle 


! This review was not revised by the author.—Ep. Z.H.R. 
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of the fifteenth century had doubled at the beginning of the seventeenth. 
The growth of the Jewish population and property is made the subject 
of special tables. Mary Bateson. 





The Great Revolt of 1881. By Cuarues Oman, M.A. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1906.) 


THERE is food for reflexion in the fact that so obvious a subject for a 
monograph as the revolt of 1381 should have had to wait so long for its 
historian, and that but for the untimely death of a young French scholar 
the honour of writing it would have gone from this country. The last 
ten years have seen an immense addition to the printed materials for 
such a study, made accessible by Messrs. E. Powell and G. M. Trevelyan, 
and above all M. Réville and his editor, M. Petit-Dutaillis. Professor 
Oman has also had at his disposal a great mass of Réville’s transcripts 
which still remain unprinted, and gives among his appendices two 
hitherto unpublished documents as the result of his own ‘ inquiries into the 
poll-tax documents at the Record Office.’ He seems to have overlooked, 
however, the evidence contained in the printed calendars of the patent 
rolls, a reference to which would have saved him from a misapprehen- 
sion into which he falls in the introductory chapter on the predisposing 
causes of the revolt. It is there suggested that the exemplifications of 
Domesday obtained by villeins in different parts of the country were 
secured as ‘proofs that in particular manors there were in 1085 free 
men and socmen where in 1877 villeins were to be found, so that some 
lord in the intervening three centuries must have advanced his power to 
the detriment of the ancient rights of the inhabitants of the place.’ If 
this had’ been so most of those who are recorded on the patent rolls as 
obtaining these exemplifications must have been bitterly disappointed, for 
nearly all are cases of manors in which there were none but villeins at 
the date of Domesday. A more probable hypothesis would be that the 
applicants relied on the absence of any express mention of their services 
in that record. 

Acute as were the grievances of various classes in 1381 it is generally 
agreed that they would not have come to a head in a wide-spread rebel- 
lion had it not been for the heavy poll tax of November 1380, the exten- 
sive evasions of it, and, to crown all, the appointment of commissioners, 
armed with large authority and power of imprisonment, on 16 March 
1381 to ascertain the number of persons actually liable who had not paid 
the tax and enforce payment. Mr. Oman, indeed, seems to see in this 
writ of 16 March (which he prints at length in an appendix) something 
more provocative than was realised by his predecessors, and writes as if it 
threatened the townships and their officers with pains and penalties for 
the fraud perpetrated upon the government. As a matter of fact the 
writ threatens none but those who impede the commissioners in getting 
in the tax from those who had evaded it, and though, of course, the con- 
stables of the townships must have been parties to the falsification of the 
first returns the guilt is put, and justly put, on the shoulders of the 
assessors and collectors. 

What is new and interesting in Mr. Oman’s account of the poll-tax 
and its effects is the demonstration of its unequal incidence and the ex- 
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planation offered of the way in which the original returns were falsified. 
We will deal with the former point first. Keeping in mind that from 
each township a sum equal to a shilling per head of its adult inhabitants 
over fifteen was to be raised, but that, as far as was consistent with this, 
graduation was allowed between the richer and poorer members of the 
community, it is obvious that of two villages with the same or nearly the 
same population the one which had an esquire and a number of well-to-do 
freeholders and farmers saw its poor members escape more easily than the 
one in which there were no great inequalities of wealth. Coupled with 
the heavy nature of the impost, which was three times as high as previous 
poll taxes, this inequitable incidence was sufficient to create a wide-spread 
desire to evade it. How was this effected? More than one explanation 
has been adventured to account for the large discrepancy between the 
population of the county as returned by the collectors of 1881 and that 
returned by those of 1877. Mr. Powell suggested that thousands of 
the inhabitants of the towns and villages left their homes and took to the 
- woods and wastes; but the writ of 16 March distinctly asserts fraud 
and negligence on the part of the collectors, and Mr. Oman draws 
attention to the large proportion of men as compared with women in 
most of the detailed returns extant, and the predominance of married 
couples as pointing to the wholesale omission of the younger unmarried 
members of families, especially the female members. Curiously enough 
the actual figures returned by the collectors have never, so far as we 
know, been published, except for two counties, although for many of 
the shires they are given in the so-called ‘ views of account’ preserved in 
the Record Office. Mr. Powell was content to print the figures for the 
whole country, ultimately enrolled in the lord treasurer’s remembrancer’s 
accounts, which incorporate the revisions effected by the commissioners 
appointed on 16 March. For comparison with these he printed in a 
parallel column the figures returned by the poll tax collectors of 1877; 
but in the case of Norfolk and Suffolk, with which he was mainly con- 
cerned, he also gave the population first returned by the collectors in 
1381, and the numbers are significant. While in 1877 the population of 
these two counties over fourteen years of age was stated to be 160,852, 
the first returns of 1881 made those over fifteen only 96,436, and even on 
revision this was only raised to 119,308. Mr. Oman, unfortunately, re- 
gards the figures on the L.T.R. accounts as those first given in by the 
collectors, and thus loses a chance of making the evidence of fraud still 
more convincing. Ifa fall in the population from the 1,355,201 of 1877 
to the 896,481 (the revised figures) of 1381 is ‘ monstrous and incredible ’ 
how much more the greater fall which was apparently revealed by the first 
returns of the latter year. Mr. Oman seems to assume that the revision 
was not carried very far, but, as he quotes the double figures for Norfolk 
and Suffolk from Mr. Powell, who distinctly asserts the existence of 
similar double estimates in the case of other counties, he should not 
have fallen into this mistake even if the presence of the revised figures 
for the two counties just mentioned in what he regards as a summary of 
the commissioners’ original returns had not served as a warning. 

In Appendix II. the enrolled figures for 1377 and 1381 are printed in 
parallel columns, with a reference to the original accounts. A comparison 
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of them with Mr. Powell’s reproduction of the same documents leaves us 
in much perplexity. Mr. Oman’s total for the lay population of England 
over fourteen years of age in 1877 is 1,355,201, which exactly tallies with 
Mr. Powell’s, and the discrepancy of thirty between his 896,481 and the 
earlier writer’s 896,451 for the lay population over fifteen in 1381 may be 
due to a printer’s error. On the other hand the figures for the various 
counties and towns in 1377 given by Mr. Oman add up only to 1,354,419, 
and those of 1881 to 896,867. Two instances of the discrepancies 
involved may suffice. Mr. Oman gives the population of Hereford in 
1877 as 1,403, Mr. Powell as 1,903; in the list of 1381 the former omits 
Penrith altogether. Mr. Powell’s totals are a correct addition of his 
details ; if his details are wrong then Mr. Oman’s totals are wrong. In 
the separate figures for the clerical population there is an even larger 
discrepancy, but here it is in the totals, the details being identical. Mr. 
Powell adds them up quite correctly to 27,835, but Mr. Oman arrives at 
the mysterious total of 20,676. We have dwelt at what may appear 
disproportionate length upon his treatment of the poll tax returns because 
it is here that he specially lays claim to originality. What is valuable in 
his suggestions is not materially affected by the inaccuracies pointed out 
above, but we rise from the examination with a somewhat shaken con- 
fidence in the scientific exactitude of his methods of research. 

The narrative of the rebellion itself can be more unreservedly com- 
mended. It is full, well digested, and spirited. But even here we must 
not look for pedantic accuracy in details. Richard Imworth, the warden 
of the Marshalsea, for instance, always appears as John Imworth, an 
error of the ‘ Anominalle Chronicle,’ first printed in this Review in 1898, 
and Ralph Standish the Lancashire esquire who gave the coup de grace 
to Wat Tyler as John Standwych—Froissart’s form—or even Standwick. 
On one or two disputable points Mr. Oman takes a view which may be 
right but does not quite convince us. The story of the blacksmith of 
Dartford who slew the tax-collector, which is rejected, is only found, it is 
true, in Stow. But it should have been mentioned that that careful 
annalist gives as his authority a St. Albans manuscript apparently now lost. 
The discovery of the ‘Anominalle Chronicle’ confirmed a good many 
of his statements, for which until then no earlier authority was known, 
and the same may yet happen in this case. For the Essex extraction of 
Wat Tyler, which Mr. Oman favours, there is some evidence not to be 
lightly set aside, and if a Maidstone document really calls him ‘ Walter 
Tyler of Colchester’ the correctness of the statement, in the usually 
weil-informed chronicle just alluded to, that he belonged to Maidstone 
itself would be seriously challenged. But, as no reference is given for the 
document in question, we must reserve judgment. It is possible to agree 
more unreservedly with Mr. Oman in his rejection of Dr. Brie’s ingenious 
but not very convincing identification of Walter Tyler and Jack Straw. 

The translation of what is here strangely called the ‘ Anonimal 
Chronicle,’ which forms Appendix V., is occasionally a little loose. 
When the Gravesend people sought to protect a man whom Sir Simon 
Burley claimed as his serf the chronicler remarks, par quoy le dit sir 
Symonde fust mult cwrruce et irrous. To translate, ‘but the said Sir 
Simon was of an irritable and angry temper,’ is to import into his words 
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more than they will bear. A picturesque touch in the description of the 
riotous entry into Canterbury Cathedral is effaced by turning la meire 
eglise de seint Thomas into ‘the minster.’ In two cases several words 
have not been translated at all. We may suggest in conclusion that the 
corrupt passage gentz a que est maugres _ parte le West conceals the 
word ‘ questmongers.’ JAMES TalIr. 


Lectures on Modern History. By the late Right Honourable Joun 
Epwarp Emericn, First Baron Acton, Regius Professor of History 
in the University of Cambridge. Edited by J. N. Fiaats, M.A., and 
R. Vere Lawrence, M.A. (London: Macmillan. 1906.) 


Lorp Acton died in possession of so vast a heritage of unfulfilled 
renown that no posthumous work, even though it rivalled in merit his 
kinsman Gibbon’s immortal history, could surpass the expectation of his 
admirers. 


To be with Acton (writes one of them as quoted in the introduction to this 
volume) was like being with the cultivated mind of Europe incarnate in its 
finest characteristics. In the deep tones of his voice there seemed to sound 
the accents of history. In those unflinching phrases we heard the impersonal 
estimate of posterity weighing in unerring balance the thoughts and deeds of 
the actors of the present or past with a knowledge that knew no gap. 


But, though it is to be feared that they who were in the habit of hearing 
European civilisation and history speaking from the lips of Lord Acton 
may look for more than they will find in these lectures, those who had 
not that privilege will judge them to be admirably adapted for the pur- 
pose with which they were written. They could hardly fail to awake in 
their audience an interest in the intelligent study of history, not as a 
chronicle of isolated facts but as the record of the enfranchisement of 
humanity, of gradual progress ‘in the direction of organised and assured 
freedom.’ For liberty, the recognition of the right of the individual to 
be guided by his conscience and freely to determine his relations both to 
God and man, restraint of ‘ the passion for power over others,’ respect in 
political life for the rights of minorities, and in social life for the claims 
of the weak and suffering, these are, so Lord Acton teaches, the things 
the attainment of which constitutes the goal towards which mankind has 
painfully struggled. ‘We have no thread through the enormous intricacy 
and complexity of modern politics except the idea of progress towards 
more perfect and assured freedom and the divine rights of free men.’ 
Three hundred years of European history are covered in these nine- 
teen lectures, masterpieces of lucid statement, of suggestive and stimu- 
lating criticism. Everywhere, whether the lecturer be sketching the 
salient features of the sixteenth century or of the eighteenth, whether he 
be dealing with Italy or America, we feel the sureness of touch of one 
who is familiar with every detail. Although we may often not agree 
with his trenchant judgments, with his paradoxes, or even with his inter- 
pretation of the teaching of history, we are made to feel that his ample 
knowledge would never have been at a loss for weighty arguments in 
answer to every objection. 

The picturesque touches, the allusions, the startling patches of colour 
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which served to arrest the attention of his audience, like the impres- 
sionism of the skilled draughtsman, a Turner or a Whistler, were based 
on study and on a perfect mastery of his subject, and are no device to 
conceal slovenly workmanship or to win applause from the ignorant. It 
is remarkable that an historian of such marked individuality, so pro- 
nounced in his opinions, so uncompromising in his judgment of men and 
causes, should have believed it possible that an author could divest him- 
self of his personality, so that ‘nothing should reveal the country, the 
religion, or the party to which he belongs.’ Addressing his audience as 
a teacher he probably did not think it necessary himself to aim at such 
colourless impartiality. Yet his birth and training enabled Lord Acton 
to write as a cosmopolitan, and it would not be easy from these lectures 
to conjecture to what church he belonged. Perhaps the reader would 
guess that he was a protestant, since he is on the side of liberty against 
authority ; on the other hand it might be objected that he dislikes Cal- 
vinists and Puritans, that he suggests an apology for the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes and a doubt whether James II can have been a 
sincere catholic, since he approved of a plot for assassinating his son-in- 
law. But the justification of the revocation may have been inspired by a 
desire to make out a good case for Lewis XIV, ‘ by far the ablest man 
born in modern times on the steps of a throne.’ The refusal to believe 
that a man’s actions may at times be inconsistent with beliefs neverthe- 
less very sincerely held is the corollary of Lord Acton’s determination 
‘not to make allowances,’ to apply the same rigid canon of ethics at all 
times and in all places,—surely a very questionable course for the his- 
torian. It is true that ‘too much explaining may end by too much ex- 
cusing.’ Treachery, murder, and perjury are at all seasons crimes, and 
should be held up to execration, but it is far more important that the 
principles, the doctrines by which such crimes are extenuated, by which 
men not utterly bad are induced to commit or condone them, should be 
exposed and condemned than that the culprits should be summarily sen- 
tenced. Nothing should be allowed to mitigate our detestation of the 
crime; but what becomes of justice if in judging the criminal no plea of 
extenuating circumstances is admitted ? 

Lord Acton does not much concern himself with ‘ the definition and 
comparison of systems,’ and is perhaps too ready to believe ‘ those who 
are wrong to be very wrong indeed,’ to think that their whole nature 
must be corrupted. So, for instance, he declines to accept Fra Paolo 
Sarpi as an authority, for ‘a book has been attributed to him in which 
the use of poison is recommendea to the Venetian government, and we 
cannot take our history out of Newgate.’ If this indeed be so, if one 
offence against the moral code now accepted so discredits a witness, the 
evidence admissible at the bar of history is singularly limited. ‘ If,’ says 
Lord Acton, ‘in our uncertainty we must often err it may be sometimes 
better to risk excess in rigour than in indulgence, for then at least we do 
no injury by loss of principle. As Bayle has said, it is more probable 
that the secret motives of an indifferent action are bad than good.’ He 
is, therefore, consistent when he calls (p. 218) the first whigs ‘ the most 
infamous of men,’ or declares that George I deserved to be hanged for 
the murder of Kénigsmark (p. 267). But he is not always in such haste 
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to put on the black cap. He will not pronounce Mary Stuart guilty of 
Darnley’s murder, because the evidence might not satisfy a jury trying a 
prisoner on a capital charge (p. 147). In this case he surely is over- 
scrupulous; an historical verdict may be found, reversed, and reconfirmed 
again and again: once hanged a man cannot again be brought to life. 
Was Charles I more liberal than his parliament? (p. 196.) Was the 
Triple Alliance ‘totally ineffective’? (p. 210; but cf. p. 238.) Was 
William Penn ‘the greatest historic figure of the age’? (p. 223), or 
Mazarin ‘ the ablest and most successful of ministers’? (p. 235.) Was it 
‘to assert the law of nature and divine right’ that the American colonies 
rebelled? (p. 311.) Was Guizot—that talented Pecksniff—‘ a greater states- 
man than Walpole’ ? (p. 272.) These are a few of the many questions which 
‘the unflinching phrases ’ of the lecturer must have suggested to those 
of his hearers who knew something of history. Such dogmatic utterances 
are in their way stimulating even if, perhaps because, they provoke 
doubts as to the infallibility of the lecturer’s judgment. The editors 
have thought it worth while to reprint the notes to the inaugural lecture, 
which illustrate in an interesting manner the solid substructure of excerpts 
on which Lord Acton built, and confirm our confidence that he advances 
nothing for which he could not give chapter and verse from somewhere, 
a confidence which may well inspire his critics with misgivings. 
P. F. Winuert. 


Briefe an Desiderius Erasmus von Rotterdam. 
Herausgegeben von L. K. EntHoven. (Strassburg: Heitz. 1906.) 


ProressoR ENTHOVEN prints here for the first time over 100 letters 
to Erasmus, from a volume of autographs belonging to the town library 
at Breslau. The codex contains altogether 166 letters, of which 
forty-two were printed either wholly or in part by Leclerc in the appendix 
to his volumes of Erasmus’s Epistolae, 1708, and some twenty others in 
various publications which Professor Enthoven enumerates in his preface. 
A scanty account of the manuscript, with hasty abstracts of about half 
the letters, was given by Horawitz in his third and fourth Hrasmiana, 
1883 and 1885. These letters and others not noticed by him are now 
printed in full, together with collations and corrections of those already 
published elsewhere. The most important part of the work—the text—has 
been very carefully done. The editor’s candour in presenting a facsimile 
of a letter in which he failed to decipher two easily legible words (they 
are correctly given, however, in the addenda), and where he has once 
gone astray (tantwm for tecwm in 1. 6), does not at first inspire confidence ; 
but a detailed examination of the text in several places reveals very few 
divergences from the originals, and these mostly of no great importance, 
though Leclere’s misreadings, Hinr for Eni in no. 17, Poly for Polus 
(Pol’) in no. 108, are reproduced. But on the whole the reader may 
accept the text without misgivings. In other matters Professor Enthoven 
has been less successful. With two more letters from Botzheim in the 
codex he should have escaped the error into which the original collector 
(perhaps Rehdiger) fell, and after him Horawitz and Hartfelder (who 
printed the letter in the Zeitschrift zur Geschichte des Oberrheins, 1898), 
of attributing no. 20 to Menlishofer. The letter is an autograph by 
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Botzheim, and the postscript which has been so misleading supplies 
Erasmus with the name of the Constance physician from whose treatment 
he had so greatly benefited in the previous autumn, for ‘ honourable 
mention’ in the Catalogus Lucubrationum, which was then in course of 
composition. In cases where year-dates are missing they have not always 
been supplied with precision. Thus nos. 5 and 14 must clearly be dated 
1522 and 8 instead of 1521 and 2, the latter being the answer to Erasmus’s 
letter 321 in Leclerc’s appendix and being answered by 324. Again, no. 
12 must be placed not earlier than 1526, because of the mention of the 
divorce ; no. 74 in 1583; no. 107 in 1529; and one or two other dates 
assigned are probably incorrect. The notes and indices are useful; but in 
regard to the history of the codex and its formation Professor Enthoven 
tells us nothing, nor has he any suggestion to offer as to whether Leclerc 
ever -had the codex in his hands, and if so why he gave some of the 
letters incomplete. 

The letters printed here for the first time include many of considerable 
interest, notably those from Aldridge about his collation of Cambridge 
manuscripts of Seneca for Erasmus (Aldridge’s symbols to distinguish the 
readings of the different manuscripts are not well reproduced), and from 
Hector Boyis or Boece of Aberdeen, neither of which is even mentioned 
by Horawitz. Professor Enthoven has done good service in making 
the collection accessible to students and with such a high degree of 
accuracy. P. S. ALLEN. 


A History of English Philanthropy. By B. Kirkman Gray. 
(London: P. 8. King. 1906.) 


Mr. Gray begins his history with the dissolution of the monasteries, because 
then modern social problems first begin to appear ina definite form, and also 
because before that date charity was undertaken for the good of the giver’s 
soul quite as much as for the good of the receiver’s body. He closes with 
the date of the first census, because the taking of the census marks the 
time when the state begins to supply definite and detailed knowledge of 
the social condition of the whole nation. His materials are chiefly drawn 
from the reports of the charity commissioners, but he also uses the reports 
of charitable societies and the biographies of philanthropists as well as 
the usual modern authorities. In digesting these materials for us and 
presenting them in a readable form Mr. Gray has rendered valuable 
assistance to the student of social history and to others interested in 
philanthropic work. On the whole the history is fair and accurate. 
Vaughan’s account of the poverty of the Golden Valley and of the pro- 
jection and failure of his plan of relief is exceptionally characteristic of 
philanthropic work in the seventeenth century. His description of the 
eighteenth century as the period of the guinea subscriber and of associated 
voluntary charities is at once true and happy, and so also are the amusing 
quotations with which he illustrates the complacency of subscribers to 
charities in the early part of the eighteenth century. We think, however, 
that Mr. Gray undervalues the extent of seventeenth-century charity. 
It is true he quotes the proverb, ‘ Executors be covetous and take what they 
can find,’ but we do not think he realises how extensive were the losses to 
charity in consequence of the confusion and change of administrators 
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during the periods of the Civil War, Commonwealth, and Restoration. He 
does full justice to one characteristic of seventeenth-century philan- 
thropy, namely, that of charity by individual givers, but less than justice 
to another, namely, charity by voluntary gifts under public management. 
This was the method of poor relief which preceded the poor law and was 
usual in many other efforts of the time to ‘set the poor on work’ and 
to relieve them of the effects of plague, pestilence, and famine. It was a 
plan that failed and never has been revived, because ever since it has 
been generally recognised that philanthropic efforts flourish most when the 
‘man that pays the piper’ also ‘calls the tune.’ It is curious that Mr. 
Gray should treat Firmin’s spinning school as the earliest effort of the 
kind. Even in the time of Elizabeth ‘select women’ were appointed 
in the city of Norwich to receive ‘ women, maydens, or children . . . to 
worke or learne letters,’ and two years later we hear that nine hundred 
children so employed were earning sixpence a week. More serious still is 
the error involved in the statement that it was not until ‘roads did come 
in reality under the activity of local government that they became other 
than a disgrace.’ On the contrary most roads were under local govern- 
ment authorities until the middle of the eighteenth century, and their 
condition left much to be desired; when they came under private 
management, owing to the turnpike acts a great improvement was 
effected. These, however, are but blemishes on what is on the whole a 
fair and impartial history. 

Throughout the book Mr. Gray uses his history to point the morals 
which he wishes to draw as to the general trend of philanthropic 
endeavour. He insists strongly on the point that the success of a 
particular institution or the success of a particular society may still mean 
failure to ameliorate the condition of the people as awhole. He is at one 
with almost all thinkers on the subject when he insists on the extreme 
complexity and difficulty of successful philanthropic work. But his con- 
clusion is surely both wrong and mischievous when he states that the 
failure of charity to relieve all misery condemns charity as a means of 
bettering the condition of the people; he might as well say our police 
system is a failure because crime still exists. The author points out 
very truly that many philanthropic efforts, like the elementary schools, 
began by being private charities and afterwards were undertaken by the 
state. But surely it is not true that they became state institutions 
because charity failed; rather was it because charity succeeded so well 
that what was once the privilege of the few became the right of all. A 
like result in our own time has followed the founding of polytechnics, now 
a public institution, but beginning in the self-sacrificing efforts of an 
original philanthropist. Mr. Gray undervalues the power of initiation 
which has been shown by private philanthropists and also the great 
success which has been achieved by charity in such directions as prison 
reform, hospitals, the abolition of slavery, and elementary education. 
The history Mr. Gray himself puts before us clearly shows that though 
charity has not entirely succeeded neither has it entirely failed. 

E. M. Leonarp. 
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Calendar of State Papers, Foreign Series, of the Reign of Elizabeth, 
1579-80, Preserved in the Public Record Office. Edited by Artuur 
Joun Butter, M.A. (London: H.M. Stationery Office. 1904.) 


Tus volume is considerably less bulky than its immediate predecessors, 
and yet covers a period half as long again, extending from 1 July 1579, 
to 81 December 1580. The diminution in the number of foreign state 
papers thus indicated is probably temporary and accidental, and may 
indeed be simply due to a larger number than usual having strayed into 
the British Museum or other archives prohibited to the editors of this 
series. Sir Henry Maxwell-Lyte has no doubt reasons for this prohibi- 
tion; but the exclusion from this series of all the correspondence of 
English representatives abroad which does not happen to be located in 
the Record Office halves the value of these volumes and more than 
doubles the labour of students of Elizabethan foreign policy. The mistake 
is all the more deplorable because it is not likely to be remedied until 
the centuries requisite for the completion of the foreign calendar at the 
present rate of progress have elapsed. 

To judge by these documents France has taken the place of the 
Netherlands as the most important centre of English diplomacy, and the 
correspondence of Sir H. Cobham, who succeeded Paulet as English 
ambassador at Paris, occupies a considerable part of this volume. His 
despatches are more interesting than Paulet’s, but he fails to give 
any very clear impression of French policy, probably because no definite 
policy was being followed. Catherine de’ Medici, as Paulet wrote, was 
‘king and queen of this country and had lost no part of her authority ;’ 
but her mind was never transparent. She did, indeed, profess a claim 
to the vacant throne of Portugal, and suggestions were made both in 
Paris and in London for joint action to keep Portugal out of the clutches 
of Philip II. But although popular feeling in Portugal was against 
Spain the nobility had been bribed by Philip, and a well-equipped force 
of Spanish veterans under Alba was an irresistible argument. Don 
Antonio was said ‘ to have gifts of nature to allure men,’ but his claim 
was weak, and the Jesuits and many of the nobility would have pre- 
ferred the duke of Braganza. The Portuguese, moreover, had no army 
worth mentioning, and Alba’s rapid success soon dissipated Cobham’s 
hope that Philip II would find another Netherlands in Portugal. 

In spite of French annoyance at Philip’s success Cobham suspected 
a secret understanding between Philip II and Henry III and a wide- 
spread plot for the suppression of protestantism. In Italy Philip and 
the grand duke of Tuscany dominated the papacy, and even Venice, 
hitherto the most independent of Italian states, was thought to have been 
brought into the alliance against England. Philip was casting his net 
far and wide; ‘it is judged in Italy that the amity which the king of 
Spain has made with the king of Sweden is to great purpose for those 
seas’ (p. 354). The catholic designs of the Swedish king John missed 
fire; but the Spanish expedition to Ireland, D’Aubigny’s intrigues in 
Scotland, the influence of the Guises, and the weakness of the Huguenots 
led Walsingham to declare that there was nothing left but prayer and 
patience (p. 473). The dangers of the situation produced a revival of 
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the marriage negotiations between Elizabeth and Anjou (p. 164), which 
were used by the queen to obtain better terms for the Huguenots. But 
their hollowness is illustrated by the fact that even during their progress 
Elizabeth was doing her best to prevent the acceptance by the Nether- 
lands of Anjou’s sovereignty. She and Burghley dreaded the absorption 
of the Netherlands by France much more than their reconquest by 
Spain. This was a sound instinct, but the French danger was largely 
due to Elizabeth’s refusal to render adequate aid to William of Orange. 
Her assistance, however, had been considerable, and it is pointed out 
(p. 285) that she had always refused to harbour Spanish ships, ‘ without 
which there is no hope of recovering those places in Flanders.’ Philip, 
in fact, had already come to the conclusion (p. 160) that the reconquest 
of the Netherlands was impossible so long as England stood in the way ; 
and some thought that an attempt on England would have been made 
in 1580 had not the Portuguese crisis diverted Philip’s energies. This 
is improbable ; the conquest of England was never really feasible in the 
sixteenth century, and Philip would probably not have attempted it had 
not the acquisition of the Portuguese sea-board, navy, and colonial empire 
doubled his chances of success. The Smerwick expedition may have 
been designed to test the prospects of an attack upon Ireland ; more 
probably it was merely a blind or a diversion engineered mainly at the 
pope’s expense to prevent English intervention in Portugal. 

One or two incidental statements are of interest. There is a 
curiously modern lament (p. 286) that ‘all nations are furnished with 
ordnance from England.’ On p. 389 the earl of Westmorland de- 
nounces Leicester as ‘ the chief’ of the northern rebellion of 1569; and 
on p. 284 we have the earliest treaty between England and Turkey. The 
volume is carefully edited, though the Lady Sheffield mentioned on 
p. 322 does not occur in the index, nor is there a cross-reference from 
‘Damville’ to Montmorency. Henry Percy (p. 584) was not ‘ duke’ of 
Northumberland ; ‘ Laumburg’ (p. 81) should be ‘Naumburg;’ ‘ court 
of Retz’ (p. 416) is of course ‘count of Retz;’ the letter of credence on 
p. 867 should be dated ‘1580,’ and it was apparently meant for Sir 
William Waad, though no address is given. A. F. Potnarp. 


Archives Municipales. de Bayonne; Registres Francais. Tome ii 
(1580-1600). (Bayonne. 1906.) 


Tuts is the fifth volume of its Archives Municipales which the city of 
Bayonne has printed. Two of the editors of the former volumes are 
deceased, but their successors show equal skill and care in the pro- 
duction of this volume. The twenty years included in it mark the close 
of a period. The city now completes its territorial possessions, much as 
they remain to this day. In 1583 the first ship crosses the bar of tne 
new entrance to the Adour, due to the genius of the great engineer 
Louis de Foix. In 1584 thejurisdiction of St. Esprit and of the northern 
suburbs is purchased from the king of Navarre. To compensate Cap 
Breton for the loss of its shipping, and to fix the sands, pine trees are 
planted from there to Labenne. Politically the time is one of great 
unrest and confusion. The city wishes to be loyal, and makes a fresh 
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oath of obedience to Henri III only three months before his assassination. 
There are constant threats from the protestants on the one side and 
from the leaguers and the Spaniards on the other. It would preserve its 
commerce with England, but privateers from St. Jean de Luz, licensed 
by the court, act as pirates against all shipping, and Spanish war ships 
cruise off the coasts with suspicious intentions. The English were 
friends of the protestants at La Rochelle, and English sailors coming 
thence are imprisoned for blasphemy and for singing the psalms of 
Marot and De Béze. In 1591 the appearance of an English ship with 
thirty pieces of artillery in the river causes great alarm, but it does no 
harm. An English ship accidentally sunk is raised again. When in 
1595 war with Spain is determined on, the Bayonnais petitioned ear- 
nestly that the proclamation should be delayed eight days, in order to give 
them opportunity to withdraw twenty-six of their ships and a million 
livres’ worth of merchandise from the neighbouring Spanish ports. 

These continual menaces of war, and the precautions taken, naturally 
strengthened the military authorities. The bishop and clergy too are 
accused of favouring the league and of slandering the townsmen. This 
weakened any united resistance. There is a standing quarrel about the 
appointment of the Lent and Advent preacher. Education is obligatory 
on all, but the city has difficulty in compelling the chapter to pay its 
share of the expenses. However a college for higher education is 
started by’ the bishop. Sunday observance, under penalty of fine, is 
most strictly enjoined, especially on the fishermen. The great yearly 
festival is the Jowr dw Sacre (Corpus Christi Day); but the charges are 
so high and the responsibility of keeping order on that day are so great 
that it is hard to find any one to accept the office of capituine du Sacre. 
As curiosities may be mentioned the corau bartolat, an armoured float- 
ing battery, which was moved on the rivers above or below the town as 
needed for defence. Maize was already grown so extensively round 
Bayonne that the stalks floating down the rivers were a serious nuisance, 
catching in the chains and blocking the bridges. Repeated orders 
are made to burn them and not to throw them into the rivers under 
penalty of fine. When in 1591 the princess Catherine of Navarre, sister 
of Henri IV, visited Bayonne, the municipality, being more seriously pre- 
occupied, forgot to offer her the accustomed presents ; at last in a hurry they 
decided to send her cinquante barilz de confitwres as soon as they pos- 
sibly could. As the monarchy strengthened, from being an almost 
autonomous city Bayonne became only wne des bonnes villes of 
France; but in the general advance in welfare of the kingdom it found 
@ great accession to its material prosperity. _WENTWoRTH WEBSTER. 


The Scottish Parliament: its Constitution and Procedure, 1603-1707. 
By Cuarues Sanrorp Terry, M.A., Burnett-Fletcher Professor of 
History in the University of Aberdeen. (Glasgow: MacLehose. 
1905.) 


Tue Scottish parliament has received but scant attention from Scottish 
historians, but this neglect on their part has a simple and natural expla- 
nation: at no period of their history was their national assembly an 
object of permanent and living interest to the Scottish people. The 
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meetings of a few Scottish parliaments are conspicuous events in the 
national history, but the interest and importance of these events do not 
lie in the parliament for itself, but in the questions that happened for the 
time to occupy it. The most notable meeting of the Scottish estates was 
that of 1560, when the nation was face to face with a turning-point in 
its destinies. But the interest of that momentous assembly does not 
turn on constitutional questions regarding the powers and privileges of 
parliament: then and now the absorbing point of interest was and is the 
decision it took in the choice of alternatives that lay before the nation— 
the alternatives whether it was to abide by Rome and the French alliance, 
or change its religion and, as a consequence, link its future with that of 
protestant England. Another memorable Scottish parliament was that 
which met in 1639 under the ascendency of the triumphant Covenanting 
party. As Professor Terry has pointed out, this parliament in its suc- 
cessive sessions effected considerable constitutional changes in the direc- 
tion of enlarging its powers; but its main historical importance is not 
attached to these reforms in its own constitution but to its action with 
regard to the burning questions that were dividing king and people. 
And so, too, in the case of the Restoration Parliament of 1660 and of 
the Revolution Parliament of 1689. In both of these parliaments altera- 
tions were made in the method of conducting business, but the historical 
significance of both assemblies is not to be found in these changes, but in 
the bearing of their various enactments on the absorbing political and 
ecclesiastical questions of the hour. Thus we have an explanation of 
the subsidiary place that constitutional questions occupy in the general 
history of Scotland. Scotsmen of no class or condition were permanently 
interested in them, and only when some great national crisis arose did 
parliament for the time being become an object of eager concern, and even 
on these occasions not for itself but for the issues on which it had to 
decide. It was a habit of the Scots from the earliest time to give jesting 
nicknames to their parliaments, and the habit would seem to imply that 
they regarded their meetings with amused indifference as pleasant occur- 
rences in the monotony of the national life. 

Professor Terry’s book (not the least interesting and important of 
his numerous contributions to Scottish history) supplies a real gap. 
Taken along with Mr. Rait’s essay on the Scottish parliament and 
Mr. and Mrs. Porritt’s chapters in their Unreformed Parliament, it 
furnishes us with almost all the information we need regarding its subject. 
Nominally it deals only with the period between 1603 and 1707, but in 
point of fact it surveys the development of the Scottish estates from the 
earliest period of which we have anything like adequate information. 
The process by which the commissioners for the shires and the com- 
missioners for the burghs became representatives in the strict sense of 
the term, the transformations which were successively wrought in the 
comiittee of the lords of the articles, the changes that were effected in 
the methods of election—these are the main themes of Professor Terry’s 
book, which he has worked out in detail in his text and illustrated by a 
valuable appendix of original authorities. Mr. Terry’s central idea is 
that from 1640 onwards there was such a gradual development in the 
powers of the Scottish parliament that, when its existence was cut short 
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by the union of 1707, it was in a fair way to become a tolerable copy of 
the English house of commons. The fundamental fact of this develop- 
ment was the virtual transference of the election of the lords of the 
articles from the crown to the parliament itself. Acquired by the 
Covenanting Parliament of 1640, this privilege was virtually lost in the 
Restoration Parliament (1663) and recovered in the parliament of the 
Revolution. As Professor Terry remarks, it is to the growth of the 
secular spirit in the nation at large, and, we may add, to the appearance 
of the various refractory parties that followed the Revolution, that we 
must attribute the vigorous life which is apparent in the Scottish parlia- 
ment in the years immediately preceding its end. In these years, for 
the first time in its existence it was a veritable arena where the passions 
and convictions that divided the nation found untrammelled expression, 
and where the practical issues at stake were not a foregone conclusion. 

Throughout Professor Terry’s book there is the implication, conscious 
or unconscious on his part, that the Scottish parliament was after all not 
the most important public body in the country, and this implication is 
fully borue out by the facts of the national history. At different periods 
we find it overridden by one of two rival bodies—the general assembly 
and the privy council. During the years that immediately followed the 
national revolt which produced the Covenants it ouly registered the decrees 
of the assembly on all important questions. Throughout the reigns of 
the later Stuarts it was from the privy council that with good or bad 
grace it was constrained to take its orders. ‘This I must say for Scot- 
land,’ James VI told his English parliament, ‘and may truly vaunt it. 
Here I sit and govern it with my pen: I write and it is done; and by 
a clerk of council I govern Scotland now, which others could not do by the 
sword.’ Charles I, when he imposed the new liturgy which was the 
occasion of the national revolt, did not think it worth while to consult his 
Scottish parliament, but simply sent down his behest to his council. 
During the reign of Charles II parliament was, in the words of a con- 
temporary royalist historian, the king’s ‘ baron court ;’ and James VII 
told his privy council that it was a mere act of courtesy on his part and 
wholly unnecessary when he asked his Scottish parliament to rescind the 
penal laws against Roman catholics. As men cannot be converted into 
mere automata, there were refractory members in the most submissive of 
the Scottish parliaments, but by the means devised or perfected by 
James VI he and his successors could always contrive to force the 
measures which they deemed vital to their prerogative. The secretary 
of the council, such was the common saying, was the ‘king of Scotland,’ 
and the council itself was compared to a ‘ Turkish divan.’ And on the 
eve of the union we find a contemporary using these remarkable words : 
‘ Long ago it hath been a problem in Scotland whether parliaments were 
useful or not.’ 

It is with the reserves suggested by these considerations, which did not 
fall within the compass of Professor Terry’s work, that we have to read 
the constitutional history of Scotland during the seventeenth century. 
Like all human institutions the Scottish parliament has an interest of its 
own, and the very endeavour to show how it failed to become an adequate 
representative assembly throws light on the national development and the 
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idiosyncrasies of the Scottish people. For this, if for no other reason, all 
students and teachers of Scottish history must be grateful to Professor 
Terry for his lucid and convenient compendium. P. Hume Brown. 


Lettres du Cardinal de Mazarin pendant son Ministére. Recueillies et 
publiées par le Vicomte 8. D’AvenEL. Vol. IX. (‘Documents Inédits 
sur l’Histoire de France.’) (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 1906.) 


Tis volume completes the great collection of Mazarin’s letters, of which 
Chéruel edited the first six volumes, and the present editor volumes 
vii. andviii. The present instalment covers the period from August 1658 
to the cardinal’s death in March 1661. How much these papers con- 
tribute to the understanding of the history of European politics during 
those years is clearly shown in Chéruel’s Histoire de France sous le 
Ministére de Mazarin. A perusal of this volume increases one’s admira- 
tion for the skill with which that author mastered the letters and selected 
the extracts he gives in his work. In this review it will suffice to insist 
upon the light which the letters throw on English rather than European 
politics. 

The main lines of the policy which Mazarin pursued towards England 
during the crisis which produced the Restoration are indicated with per- 
fect clearness by Chéruel, but these letters enable us to follow it more 
closely and to fix the details with more exactness. Guizot, in his books 
on the two Cromwells, Oliver and Richard, printed a certain number of 
the letters which Mazarin wrote to Bordeaux, the French ambassador 
in London, but a considerable number of additional letters are here pub- 
lished for the first time. Besides these we have here a series of letters 
from the cardinal to the abbé Montaigu—that is, Walter Montagu, 
abbot of St. Martin’s, near Pontoise, and second son of the first earl of 
Manchester. They explain Mazarin’s policy towards Charles II and the 
royalists, and thus supplement those addressed to Bordeaux. There are 
also letters to Marshal Turenne, which throw some light on the attitude 
of Mazarin towards the various governments of England, but unluckily 
there are only two letters to Lockhart, the English ambassador to France. 
Mazarin’s business with him was generally transacted by word of mouth. 

At the beginning of August 1658, when the volume opens, Dunkirk 
had been for some six weeks in English hands, and the French army 
under Turenne was besieging Gravelines. About 2,000 Englishmen 
under Morgan were serving in the French army, and Lockhart, the 
governor of Dunkirk, was preparing to join Turenne with 300 horse and 
a regiment of foot, in order to repulse a Spanish attempt to raise the 
siege (pp. 12, 17, 20, 24, 88). Then came the illness and the death of 
Cromwell. On the first news of the Protector’s illness Mazarin sent a 
promise of support to Lockhart, and told him to beware of the attempts 
of the Spaniards and the royalists to debauch the garrison of Dunkirk 
(pp. 59, 61). He also told him that Louis XIV and the French court had 
gone into mourning for the Protector, and personally congratulated 
Richard Cromwell on his peaceful accession (pp. 64, 67, 85). Mazarin 
had hopes that the defeats of the Spaniards would lead to a revolt in 
Flanders, and to the constitution of an independent state out of the 
Spanish Low Countries. For this object he was negotiating in Holland, 
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and had come to an understanding with Lockhart, qui tesmoignoit sou- 
haiter avec grande passion que la Flandre prist la résolution de s’ériger 
en pays libre; but this intrigue came to nothing (pp. 64-9). More 
important was the offer to negotiate which Spain made through Pimen- 
tel in November 1658. Mazarin communicated the offer to the English 
government, though he hardly told them the whole truth about it (pp. 
112, 188). In March 1659 he complained that the English government 
would not make up its mind and announce its attentions about making 
peace with Spain (pp. 184, 188). He also complained with some bitter- 
ness that it had set on foot a private negotiation with the Spanish 
government in Flanders by the agency of a certain Colonel Wolter, a 
member of parliament (p. 188), and also through a certain Davison 
(p. 145). Of these underhand negotiations there is no trace in English 
records, nor was there any member of parliament of the name mentioned. 
Another grievance against his allies was that Sweden, to obtain the aid 
of the English fleet against Denmark, had offered the English govern- 
ment the possession of Gliickstadt, and that the offer seemed likely to be 
accepted. The cardinal protested strongly against this tendency to 
abandon the scheme for joint mediation in the northern war for the sake 
of self-interest (p. 185). Nevertheless, as soon as Richard Cromwell’s 
difficulties with the army began, Mazarin offered him the aid of 4,000 
men (p. 1385), and showed a disposition to support Henry Cromwell if he 
attempted armed resistance to the overthrow of the Protectorate (p. 151). 
Bordeaux was instructed to delay recognising the republic and to 
negotiate with the council of state rather than the parliament (ibid.) ; 
for Mazarin was convinced that the existence of a strong republic in 
England was detrimental to France, and that the rule of the house of 
Cromwell or the restoration of the Stuart monarchy was preferable both 
for dynastic and national reasons (pp. 148, 275, 357). He had predicted 
the fall of Richard to Lockhart, and in a letter to Turenne he further 
predicted the breach between the parliament and the army (p. 149). 
Mazarin did not allow his prepossessions to prevent him from 
remaining on good terms with the temporary rulers of England. Lock- 
hart, when he came to France as ambassador from the republic, was 
received with every sign of distinction (p. 194). Dunkirk was protected 
from the designs of the Spaniards against it, and the English contingent 
serving with the French army was sent back to help to hold it (pp. 149, 
165, 167, 181, 197). Bordeaux was instructed not to discuss public 
affairs with English royalists, and Charles II was refused leave to visit 
his mother in France (pp. 163, 167, 187). Mazarin condemned as ‘ rash 
and unseasonable’ the design of Charles II and the duke of York to go to 
England in order to head the insurrection which broke out in August 1659 
(p. 206). He was much annoyed when he found that Turenne had 
promised aid to the duke of York and had allowed various officers to 
assist his enterprise (pp. 275, 832, 341, 363, 380). He regarded the 
royalists as the most incapable of conspirators. ‘If you succeed in your 
enterprises,’ he wrote to Walter Montagu, ‘ God is visibly on your side ; 
for while success generally depends on secrecy I see that not only all your 
plans are public property, but even the means by which you propose to 
put them into execution.’ More than once he refers to the loose tongues 
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of the courtiers and the damage they did to the king’s cause (pp. 218, 280, 
815, 881). At the same time he distrusted the king and his counsellors 
as thoroughly Spanish in all their sympathies, and despised them as 
utterly incapable (pp. 276, 357). The duke of York he regarded as much 
abler than the king, and remarked upon the jealousy of the latter 
towards his brother (pp. 277, 427). The journey which Charles made to 
Fuenterrabia in October 1659, in order to be present at the conference 
which led to the treaty of the Pyrenees, was undertaken much against 
Mazarin’s desire, and caused him great inconvenience (pp. 331, 337, 343, 
454). When Charles arrived the cardinal refused to see him (p. 356), for 
Lockhart was at Fuenterrabia too, and Mazarin was protesting to him that 
he would give the royalists no help (p. 862). After Lockhart’s recall to 
England (p. 399) the situation was simpler, especially since the breach 
between the army and parliament made the king’s prospects better. 
Don Louis de Haro, who in their first conferences had never suggested 
any joint action of France and Spain in favour of Charles II, now changed 
his tone (pp. 315, 398). Mazarin sent a message to Charles advising him 
to establish himself on the Flemish coast and be ready for any opportunity 
that might occur, but he was determined that Louis XIV should make 
no movement in favour of Charles till some party declared for him in 
England (pp. 427, 444). 

To this waiting policy Mazarin inflexibly adhered. Bordeaux was 
instructed to be careful to keep on the best of terms with Lockhart, to 
explain that the cardinal had neither directly nor indirectly entered into 
any negotiation with Charles II, and to find out the intentions of the 
English government about the northern war and the question of peace 
with Spain (p. 450). Powr décider des affaires d’ Angleterre il faut laisser 
arriver Monk a Londres avec ses troupes, he wrote to Turenne on 
2/12 February 1662, and three weeks later he was still in doubt what 
Monk’s intentions were (pp. 495, 535, 550). The Spaniards were more 
confident that the king’s restoration was approaching, and early in March 
Don Louis de Haro sent Charles 100,000 crowns, and ordered the marquis 
of Caracena to furnish him with 8,000 men and all the arms he could 
(p. 558). When Charles went to Breda the cardinal was much annoyed 


that he had not come to France instead, and attributed his choice to the 
evil influence of Hyde. 


Vous ne sauriez rien faire de plus agréable 4 Sa Majesté ny plus advantageux 
au roy et dla reyne d’Angleterre que d’employer adroictement vos soins pour 
porter en France la negociation de l’accomodement du roy, afin de rompre les 
mesures que le Chancelier prend pour s’accrediter de plus en plus dans son 
esprit. 

But before the letter containing this message could be sent to Bordeaux 
the recall of Charles II had been decided by the Convention, and all 
thoughts of a treaty were ended (p. 608). Mazarin had been too slow 
and too cautious ; he had incurred thereby the ill-will both of Charles and 
of the duke of York, while the king’s chief adviser was the declared enemy 
of France (p. 621). 

The refusal of Charles II to receive Bordeaux as ambassador and the 
insulting way in which Bordeaux was ordered to leave the kingdom seemed 
to Mazarin a deliberate plot of Hyde’s to prevent a good understanding 
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between Louis XIV and Charles, in order to secure his own credit with 
his master. At the same time he warmly defended Bordeaux against the 
charges brought against him (p. 625). Another letter to Montagu relates 
the history of the proposed match between Hortense Mancini and 
Charles II. Mazarin had refused to think of it when St. Albans and 
Montagu first proposed it in 1659, and again after the restoration of 
Charles. Now, writing on 17 November 1660, he prayed Charles no 
longer to press the proposal upon him. Lionne’s account of a conversation 
with the earl of Bristol, quoted by the editor in a footnote, supplies 
evidence which seems to prove the cardinal’s sincerity (pp. 670, 673). In 
the same letter Montagu is commissioned to persuade Queen Henrietta 
Maria to acquiesce in the marriage of the duke of York to Anne Hyde, 
a subject again touched upon in a letter to M. Bartet, chargé d'affaires in 
London, in January 1661 (pp. 669, 679). From this summary it will be 
seen that the volume is an addition of serious value to the not too 
numerous sources of information on the subject of England’s continental 
relations during the years 1658-1660. Excellent as the despatches of 
Bordeaux are, by themselves they are insufficient to explain the policy of 
the French government towards England and English parties, and Guizot 
did not print the whole of them. After the fall of Richard Cromwell the 
Thurloe Papers cease to be of much value for English affairs. A few of 
Lockhart’s letters from France in 1659 are printed in the Clarendon 
State Papers, but most of them seem to have perished. The documents 
relating to the period amongst the Foreign State Papers in the Record 
Office are few and barren. For these reasons Mazarin’s letters, besides 
their intrinsic interest, possess a value which they would not have if our 
domestic sources of information were more complete. C. H. Fiera. 


The English Church from the Accession of George I to the End of the 
Eighteenth Century. By the late Rev. Joun H. Overton, D.D., 
and the Rev. Freperic Reuton, A.K.C. (London: Macmillan. 
1906.) 


SatisFactory as this volume is on the whole it is impossible not to 
regret that Canon Overton did not live to give it its final form. In other 
words, its chief defect, in our eyes, is a lack of that sympathetic treatment 
of a subject which can only come from a lifelong study. Nor is it easy 
for one who writes from the point of view of modern Anglicanism to find 
room for anything but criticism in dealing with the average churchman- 
ship of the eighteenth century. Mr. Relton’s remark—‘ What we now 
know as a well-worked parish did not, of course, exist ’—is significant of 
a whole world of changes in standards and ideals. But full credit must 
be given to him for a desire to be fair. He tells us in the preface that 
the more eighteenth-century church life is studied ‘the more full of life 
it is found to be. Not, perhaps, our kind of life, but life nevertheless.’ 
In illustration of this attitude it may be remarked by the way that the 
account of Hoadly is temperate and on the whole impartial. With a 
volume of this scope and compass, and containing so much, it is invidious 
to suggest the addition of more. But while the great ecclesiastical 
personalities of the epoch are brought before the reader in a series of 
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admirable little biographical sketches, and while the religious controversies 
and movements (the Nonjurors, the Methodists, the Evangelicals) of the 
time are adequately and even fully treated, we cannot help regretting 
that more space was not devoted to reconstructing an intelligible picture 
of the average church and parson. There isan abundance of biographical 
and anecdotal material available for the purpose. Generalisations about 
the low level of church life, though they may contain a large element of 
truth, are apt to become too sweeping unless they are controlled by 
instances drawn from such sources. Mr. Relton on several occasions 
dwells on the absence of church-building during the century. In one 
place he goes so far as to say that ‘no new churches were being built’ 
(p. 224); but this must not be taken literally, for elsewhere he remarks 
that ‘the churches built between 1714 and 1801 that are at all note- 
worthy could be counted on the fingers of two hands’ (p. 287). By 
reference only to obvious sources, and without any labour of research, 
we have been able to make out a list of fifty new churches or chapels of 
ease erected between those dates, and doubtless the number might be 
increased. They belong toall parts of the country, and indicate a definite 
attempt to keep pace with the increase of population, which, it must be 
remembered, was then chiefly confined to a few commercial centres and 
never attained the proportions which it reached in the next century. 
Thus in Manchester and its suburbs twelve new churches were opened 
between 1740 and 1798, in Liverpool ten between 1734 and 1798, while 
Birmingham, Sheffield, and Leeds added about three apiece during the 
same period. We are not speaking, of course, of the rebuilding of 
churches, which was by no means infrequent, nor were the results always 
so despicable as they appear to Mr. Relton, who concludes that ‘the 
fewer churches built the better at a time when taste in ecclesiastical 
architecture was so degenerate.’ We are glad to think that every year 
there are fewer people who would agree with this sweeping condemna- 
tion. The fact is that of the eighteenth-century churches in the style 
of the English Renaissance some have stood the test of time as works 
of permanent value and some have not; and no more can be said of 
the hundreds of imitations of medieval churches which have sprung up 
since the rise of the Oxford movement. 

With an immense amount of detail this book appears to be singularly 
free from errors. It would be easy to suggest additional facts, only that 
those who have to do with the composition of short histories know how 
difficult is the task of selection, and how much is of necessity excluded. 
But perhaps it would have been worth while to quote Horace Walpole’s 
vivid account of the service in Wesley’s chapel at Bath in 1766. In 
describing Bishop Wilson’s restoration of ‘discipline’ in the Isle of Man 
the author says that it ‘had long been in abeyance almost everywhere 
else.’ He should have investigated the contemporary cases of its occur- 
rence in England. Three examples of public penances enjoined (and 
performed) under the jurisdiction of the chapter of York in 1730 and 
1781 have recently been published in the Journal of the Yorkshire 
Archeological Association. A few words might have been said about the 
clerical antiquaries of the eighteenth century, a class of which William 
Cole is typical. Even in the account of one of the greatest of them, 
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Bishop Gibson, there is no explanation of what the Codex contains ; 
and we may add that his edition of Camden’s Britannia is a great deal 
more than an ‘ English translation.’ G. McN. RusHrorts. 


Geschichte der deutschen Gegchichtschreibung von der Mitte des acht- 
zehnten Jahrhunderts bis zur Romantik in Zusammenhang mit der 
allgemeinen geistigen Entwickelung. Von Ernst ScHAUMKELL. 
(Leipzig: Teubner. 1905.) 


Tuts substantial monograph is published, with other prize studies, by the 
Fiirstlich Jablonowski’sche Gesellschaft in Leipzig. The field it covers 

A is a wide one. The author begins with a survey of the main character- 

| istics of the ‘Illumination’ (Aufkldrwng) in general, and passes on to 
examine the chief intellectual forces which acted on the German his- 
torians of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. The influence 
of French and of English historians, the literary and administrative 
policy of Frederick the Great, the Critical Philosophy, the rediscovery of 
ancient art, the impulses to cosmopolitanism on the one hand and to 
patriotism on the other, are the factors which Herr Schaumkell has set 
himself to trace in the voluminous works of a large number of historians. 
The subject is treated with breadth of view and with a ready recognition 
of the contributions made by each historian to the general result, though 
the shortcomings both of schools and of individuals are not spared. 
Great importance is attached to the influence of Herder, in that he first 
recognised the necessity for the historian to acquire a deep and sympa- 
thetic appreciation of the mental and moral atmosphere of any period he 
might undertake to describe. To Winckelmann is given the credit of dis- 
cerning that the history of a people’s art must be taken as a department 
of the history of its general development, and a similar service is shown 
to have been rendered to the history of the church and of religion by 
Spittler and other historians of the Géttingen school. The influence of 
Kant, which might seem to have been anything but historical, is shown 
to have rendered real service to history on its geographical and anthropo- 
logical side. Nevertheless the fanciful results of a priori reasonings as to 
human progress are illustrated in some of Kant’s followers. Universal 
history seemed to them impossi»le without a theory as to the final end 
of mankind, and the investigations of historical sources, if insisted on as 
a duty, seems to have been taken as a fairly easy duty. But the a priori 
investigation of history was always resisted in some quarters, and the 
influence of Heeren, with his insistence on the commercial and economic 
side of history, helped to establish the subject on terra firma. The work 
of the Romanticists and of the really critical historians, like Niebuhr and 
Wolf, is touched upon, but does not fall within the general scope of Herr 
Schaumkell’s investigation. 

The book is unfortunately without index or table of contents, and the 
arrangement leaves something to be desired. Thus if the respective 
influences of Kant and Herder had been more perspicuously treated, the 
parting of their ways might be more easily discerned. In treating of 
Herder the author dwells upon the influence exerted on him by Kant, 
but gives the impression that Herder carried off into historical fields that 
doctrine of freedom and final ends, which, after the year 1770, Kant 
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restricted to the transcendental, leaving to history the purely empirical 
method of treatment. Yet when we come to the section on Kant we 
find that the idea of freedom is taken to be essentially Kantian, even in 
history, without respect to the dates of Kant’s several writings. It 
seems that the author does not consider the Kantian position with regard 
to history quite self-consistent, but in that case the contrast with 
Herder is less apparent. In general, however, Herr Schaumkell spares 
no pains to make his criticisms clear and convincing. 
ALICE GARDNER. 


Les Cahiers de la Flandre Maritime en 1789. Par A. pg Sarnt-LEéGeR 
et Pu. Saanac, Professeurs d’Histoire 4 l'Université de Lille. 
Tome I. (Dunkirk: Société Dunkerquoise; Paris: Picard. 1906.) 


TueE Société Dunkerquoise is to be congratulated on the appearance of 
this volume. It is the first of two containing a critical edition of the 
cahiers of maritime Flanders, and readers of the English Historical 
Review will appreciate the importance of such an undertaking. They will 
be still more grateful to the society when they see that the task has been 
entrusted to two such scholars as MM. de Saint-Léger and Sagnac. 
In this first volume we are given eighty-three cahiers out of 188, all of 
them cahiers of towns and villages. M.Sagnac has prefixed an admirable 
introduction on the history of the province from the time of its annexation 
by Louis XIV to the Revolution, its institutions, and the character of its 
cahiers. Flanders had two advantages as compared with other parts of 
France. It retained the relics of self-government in the assemblée du 
département, a system which, though it did not bring the liberty of the pays 
d’état, was yet something better than the political impotence of the pays 
d'élection. Economically also, the difference between nobles and commoners 
was less than elsewhere. The great nobles at the time of the annexation 
had to decide whether they would remain Spaniards or become French- 
men, and those who remained migrated to other parts of France, where 
they could enjoy privileges and immunities which were denied to them 
in Flanders. So there was no grande noblesse, and in 1700 it was 
calculated that the province contained only 183 noble families in all; 
and apparently the number had not much increased by 1789. As might 
have been expected the real aristocracy of Flanders is to be found in the 
municipalities and bowrgeoisie, which, with the disappearance of the 
noblesse, would have got all the local power into their hands but for the 
timely intervention of the royal government. 

M. Sagnac does justice to the paternal government of the ancien 
régime, for he shows how it turned the neglected swamps of Spanish 
Flanders into one of the richest provinces of the kingdom. It retained 
the old institutions, though it is true it drained their strength by sending 
a swarm of officials into the province, in order to lay burdens of taxation 
which would have been intolerable had it not been for the practice of 
abonnement adopted by the province; and finally, says M. Sagnac, it 
converted the Flemings into Frenchmen. But perusal of the cahiers 
shows that, while the Flemings were loyal to the French government, 
the hundred years of French rule had not eradicated several Fleming 
characteristics. The old feelings of local jealousy and conservatism 
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appear strongly. Here we find the old jealousy of country towards town, 
of townspeople towards corporations: there we find demands that 
provincial estates be established in Flanders,as in Dauphiné, that the 
vierschaire be re-established and separated from the court of Cassel, as 
before 1774, that local dues be modified or abolished, that the peasants 
be allowed to have arms to beat off ‘ thieves, wolves, and mad dogs ;’ or 
again the local bootmaker is found complaining of the price of leather 
and the brassewr of the price of food. If any general demand be made, 
it is of the same nature as the following: Que les commis ou employés 
soient supprimés a jamais, comme étant des étres ruineux a la France 
(p. 44). The demands, it will be seen, though local, are of a severely 
practical nature; abstract questions of political philosophy, the liberty 
of the subject, the frequent meetings of the states-general, and so forth, 
which form the staple of cahiers in most other parts of France, are here 
rather the exception than the rule. Nor did the French succeed in 
destroying the hatred of foreigners; French, if possible Flemish, mono- 
poly in trade is strongly insisted on, and of course the commercial 
treaty of 1786 is denounced; but the bishop of Ypres, though, so to 
speak, an Austrian subject, is a Fleming, and therefore the clergy who 
were under him had no objection to electing him to the states-general. 
The strong religious feeling appears in the cahier of Hondeghem, art. 6: 
‘That the catholic religion be maintained in the kingdom and especially 
in this province’ (p. 151). The language of the country is Flemish, 
and all the cahiers were drawn up in Flemish as well as in French. 
MM. de Saint-Léger and Sagnac have been at the pains to print the docu- 
ments verbatim et literatim, and this departure from usual custom in the 
case of French Revolution documents is fully justified, if only because it 
shows that these good Flemings are not at home in the French language. 

It is to be hoped that the second volume of a work at once so 
interesting and so carefully and exactly edited may soon appear. If a 
suggestion may be permitted it is that where the clause of the cahier has 
been suppressed, owing to its identity or close similarity to one printed 
elsewhere, either the reference to the page on which the clause is to be 
found should be given, or else a word or two added to indicate the subject 
with which the clause deals. By this means the student would be saved 
considerable trouble : if the former plan were adopted, he would not have 
to search in a table of contents which is not alphabetically arranged ; if 
the latter, he would know whether he need search in the table of contents 
or not. This inconvenience, however, may be remedied by the index 
which will doubtless be provided together with the appendices and much 
needed glossary promised by the learned editors. 

L. G. WickHam Leaa. 


Soldats ambassadeurs sous le Directoiree AnIV-An VIII. Par A. Dry. 
2 vols. (Paris: Plon. 1906.) 


WHEN diplomatic relations were resumed, after the establishment of the 
Directory, with countries which had been at war with the French re- 
public, there was some difficulty in finding suitable representatives. 
The more prominent politicians were regicides, and as such personally 
unacceptable. Those who were free from this objection, and had had 
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some previous training in diplomacy, were for the most part men of 
little weight. This led the Directors to turn to soldiers of distinction as 
on the whole best fitted to represent their country with dignity and to 
find favour at foreign courts. M. Dry has taken these soldier diplo- 
matists as the subject for a series of studies which throw light on the 
men themselves and on the courts to which they were accredited. 

The first was Pérignon, who had beaten the Spaniards at Figueras, 
and was sent to Madrid as ambassador in 1796. He had some legal as 
well as military training, and with the help of Godoy, who was friendly 
to France, he brought about the treaty of San Ildefonso. But his 
methods were thought too mild, and he was replaced by Admiral Truguet, 
a man of hot temper and overbearing manners, who showed his contempt 
for court etiquette by turning his back on the king of Spain at his first 
audience. He was disliked by Talleyrand, who obtained his recall in six 
months. Aubert-Dubayet, who was sent to Constantinople, had shown 
himself a good soldier on the Rhine and in Brittany, and had been 
minister of war. He was accompanied by a body of officers who were to 
serve as instructors for the Turkish army. This military mission proved 
a failure. The ambassador himself met with much obstruction, and died 
at the end of 1797, thus escaping the fate of the French chargé d'affaires, 
who was imprisoned in the Seven Towers when Bonaparte occupied 
Egypt. The post of ambassador at Naples was a difficult one, owing to 
the hatred felt by Mary Caroline for the men who had guillotined her 
sister, a hatred kept alive by the influence of Acton and the Hamiltons. 
Canclaux, who was sent to Naples in 1796, was personally well qualified 
to abate it. A man of good family, who had risen to high rank under 
Louis XVI, but had served the republic faithfully in La Vendée, his 
courteous manners made things go smoothly. He believed himself to be 
gaining influence; but Bonaparte pronounced him wanting in energy, 
dexterity, and penetration, and he was recalled. After an interval 
another soldier of a different type was sent to Naples. Lacombe Saint- 
Michel was an artillery officer, but was chiefly known as a member of the 
legislative assembly and of the convention who had shown great energy 
in Corsica. He reached Naples at an unpropitious time, when the court 
and city were welcoming Nelson after his destruction of the French fleet 
at Aboukir, and were eagerly expecting the arrival of Mack to lead the 
Neapolitan troops against the French. Within three months the new 
ambassador was shipped off in a vessel which fell a prey to corsairs from 
Tunis. Theaccount of Bernadotte’s mission to Vienna, which also came 
to an abrupt end, illustrates the character and early career of the astute 
Bearnese who rose from private of marines to be king of Sweden. But 
perhaps the most interesting of all these studies is that of Clarke. He 
was sent to Italy towards the end of 1796, nominally to confer with 
Bonaparte and then go on to Vienna to negotiate for peace; but he was 
charged also with the duty of informing the Directors about the real 
situation in Italy and the aims of their general. Bonaparte saw 
through this, and took care that Clarke should not play the leading part 
in the negotiations. The coup d’état of Fructidor, which drove Clarke’s 
patron, Carnot, into exile, was followed by an order recalling Clarke. But 
he had been wise enough to provide himself with a new patron in Bona- 
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parte, who shielded him not only from the hostile Directors, but also 
from indignant generals of the army of Italy, of whom Clarke had said 
hard things in his confidential reports. The pliant instrument became 
duc de Feltre and minister of war under Napoleon and Louis XVIII. 

M. Dry has not confined himself to the missions, which in truth were 
none of them of great importance. He has given details of the career of 
his ambassadors both before and afterwards, and good portraits of them. 
Much of his material is drawn from unpublished archives, and it is well 
worked up. He has been anticipated to some extent by M. F. Masson 
and M. de Grandmaison, but his studies are valuable, and the further 
instalments of them which he promises will be welcome. He trips 
occasionally over English names: Sir William Hamilton, his nephew, 
Charles Greville, and Sir Morton Eden are all made lords. It is more 
surprising to find the daughter of Joseph Bonaparte spoken of as the 
widow of ‘the elder brother of him who was afterwards to reign as 
Napoleon III.’ Charles the son of Louis died at the age of five; it was 
Charles the son of Lucien who married Joseph’s daughter. 

E. M. Luoyp. 


The History of England from Addington’s Administration to the Close 
of William IV’s Reign (1801-1837). (‘The Political History of 
England,’ Vol. XI.) By the Hon. Grorce C. Broprick, D.C.L., 
late Warden of Merton College, Oxford. Completed and revised by 
J. K. Fornermnenam, M.A. (London: Longmans. 1906.) 


Txis book, which forms the eleventh volume of the new Political 
History of England, has an interest of its own. It comes to us as the 
posthumous offering of the late warden of Merton, Mr. Brodrick, a man 
whose ability and knowledge eminently qualified him to deal with the 
modern history of England. Mr. Brodrick, unfortunately, did not live 
to complete his task. Three chapters in the present volume, the tenth, 
the twelfth, and to some extent the eighteenth—in other words, thechapters 
dealing with foreign policy between 1820 and 1837—have been added 
by Mr. Fotheringham, who has also been entrusted with the task of 
recasting the manuscript ‘ to meet the plan’ of the series. As, however, 
Mr. Fotheringham ‘has been scrupulous in retaining’ Mr. Brodrick’s 
conclusions, and ‘ where possible his words,’ we may regard the volume, 
as a whole, as an expression of Mr. Brodrick’s views, while the facts in 
it have been corrected and revised by a highly competent student of 
history. It was natural to expect that a volume so prepared and perfected 
should reach a high standard ; and it is, as a matter of fact, difficult to 
praise too greatly the accuracy and impartiality of the present work. Such 
criticism as will occur to most people applies rather to the scheme of 
the series than to Mr. Brodrick’s narrative. It is, we think, unfortunate 
that this volume should commence in 1801 and end in 1887. The first 
of these years was almost the centre of the period of upheaval and war, 
which began in 1789 and was only concluded in 1815. The last was 
a sort of half-way house between the formation of Lord Melbourne’s 
first ministry in 1834 and his final fall in 1841. In a volume thus 
ending and thus beginning we can hardly expect the unity and breadth of 
treatment which it is desirable to establish in a work of this character. 
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The late warden of Merton, moreover, by his temperament and training, 
was better qualified to write a history of peace than the annals of war. 
His account of the military operations which commenced in the lines of 
Torres Vedras and ended with the crowning glories of Waterloo does not 
stir the pulse. Even when he arrives at the years of peace his natural 
instincts induced him to hold over the chapters on foreign policy, which, 
as we have already said, were ultimately left to be written—we are 
glad to add, excellently written—by Mr. Fotheringham. Mr. Brodrick 
only settled in his saddle when he reached 1815, and when he found 
himself dealing with domestic politics and social progress. Thence- 
forward his seat became firmer, his grip closer as his narrative advanced. 

And what a narrative it is! The people had looked forward, during 
the long period of war, to the comforts which peace would bring; and 
peace had few gifts in her lap, except the bill which the war had left her 
to pay. A bad harvest and high prices produced suffering, suffering 
discontent, discontent disturbances and outrages. And the ministry, 
mistaking discontent for insurrection, suspended the Habeas Corpus Act 
and passed the Six Acts. During the last five years of the reign of 
George III our ancestors were partly deprived of the right of free speech 
and free writing, which their forefathers had secured. But with the 
opening of a new reign the arbitrary measures which were thus adopted 
were gradually suffered to lapse. The loyalty which the venerable 
figure of George III had: inspired was dissipated by the conduct and 
character of his son. The prosecution—or persecution—of Queen Caro- 
line ranged the masses against the crown; and the ministry found it 
necessary to modify its policy and to introduce new blood into the cabinet. 
Changes which replaced Sidmouth with Peel, Castlereagh with Canning, 
Vansittart with Robinson, and Robinson with Huskisson led to revolutions 
in domestic and foreign policy, in finance and commerce. The legislation 
of the few last years of Liverpool’s ministry was as progressive as the 
legislation of the few preceding years had been reactionary. 

On the fatal illness of Liverpool in 1827 a contest commenced 
between the progressive and the reactionary members of the cabinet. 
Progress prevailed, and Canning became prime minister. But his 
untimely death led, after an interval, to the succession of the duke 
of Wellington to power and to the ultimate formation of a purely tory 
cabinet. The history of the next few years, however, was destined to 
show that the rising tide of liberalism was too strong for any ministry, 
however composed, to resist. In 1828 the government was compelled to 
remedy some of the grievances of nonconformist England by repealing the 
Test and Corporation Acts; in 1829 the return of O’Connell for Clare 
forced it to redress some of the wrongs of Roman catholic Ireland by the 
emancipation of the Roman catholics, while, in 1830, the ministry itself 
was swept away in a movement which led directly to the passage of the 
Reform Act of 1832. In the years which immediately succeeded the 
passage of this act the liberal ministry, under the successive guidance 
of Lord Grey and Lord Melbourne, abolished slavery in British colonies, 
reformed municipalities in Great Britain, carried a new poor law, com- 
muted tithes in England, and instituted civil marriages ; while it did some- 
thing to satisfy the claims of Ireland by turning Irish tithes into a rent 
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charge on property, by reducing the ranks of the Irish episcopate, and by 
the introduction of undenominational education. But these great legis- 
lative achievements produced, as large reforms always produce, reaction. 
The wise conduct and dexterous leadership of Peel convinced the country 
that it had no longer anything to dread, and that, on the contrary, it had 
much to hope from the return of the conservatives, as the tories were 
now called, to power; and in the closing pages of Mr. Brodrick’s 
volume we are conscious that the force of the liberal movement is ex- 
hausted, and that if the tide of liberalism is still flowing it has become 
‘such a tide as moving seems asleep, too full for sound and foam.’ 

Through this period of our history Mr. Brodrick carries us in his 
excellent narrative. If our only acquaintance with him were derived from 
the work, it would be difficult to determine his political opinions. We 
suppose that he intends to label himself an opportunist ; he at any rate 
says that ‘opportunism in best form, under the conditions of party 
government, is not far removed from political wisdom’ (p. 353). 
Opportunism, however, whatever excellences it may embrace, does not 
lead to enthusiasm for either men or measures. The neutrality, which 
Mr. Brodrick usually observes, enables him to see virtues in individuals 
and excuses for policy which have not been always apparent to other his- 
torians. With him, ‘as a man,’ George III stands ‘high, if not highest, 
in the gallery of our kings’ (p. 185). Even George IV was ‘a man of no 
ordinary ability, with a fine presence, courtly manners, various accom- 
plishments, and clear-sighted intelligence’ (p. 272), while William IV 
‘in honesty and simplicity was no unworthy son of George III’ (p. 375). 
If we are disposed to condemn the domestic policy of 1815-1820 we are 
to remember that while Lord Liverpool’s ministry included Sidmouth, 
Castlereagh, and Vansittart it included also Canning, Palmerston, and 
Peel (p. 172). Has not Mr. Brodrick himself forgotten that neither Peel 
nor Palmerston was in the cabinet, and that Peel was occupied in Ireland 
with the affairs of the chief secretaryship? On the other hand, 
when Mr. Brodrick disapproves he can write strongly. O’Connell, for 
example, is ‘the most insolent of bullies’ (p. 275); and when he speaks 
‘he exhausts the stores of his scurrilous invective’ (p. 362). We can 
hardly be surprised, after these epithets, to find that ‘force is the one 
sovereign remedy for organised crime.’ 

If, however, we are hardly prepared to endorse all the opinions which 
are scattered through Mr. Brodrick’s pages we gladly acknowledge the 
clearness and accuracy of his narrative. We do not know where it is 
possible to find a better summary of English history during the first 
third of the nineteenth century; and we may safely say that the reader 
who is thoroughly versed in Mr. Brodrick’s volume will know much 
more of our recent history than even persons who are supposed to be 
well informed. The care with which the book has been composed will 
be seen by the elaborate list of authorities which is inserted in the 
appendix to the volume. Though there are one or two omissions from 
that list for which it is difficult to account, it will be a most useful guide 
to students of the period. The section for Indian history strikes us, 
however, as scanty; and Mr. Brodrick or Mr. Fotheringham seems to 
be unaware that the foundation of any competent study of foreign politics 
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must be found in the parliamentary papers, which, as well as the shorter 
series of state papers published annually by the Foreign Office, are 
ignored in the list of authorities appended to the volume. 

SPENCER WALPOLE. 


Correspondance du Comte de Jaucourt avec le Prince de Talleyrand 
pendant le Congrés de Vienne. (Paris: Plon. 1905.) 


Tne grandson of the comte de Jaucourt has given to the world this 
important correspondence, and has completed it by the addition of 
biographical notes, including a sketch of the life of its author. Jaucourt’s 
career was not of first-rate importance, but the consistency and ability 
with which he defended the cause of constitutional monarchy in 1790-2 
won general respect. He retired with Talleyrand, Narbonne, Lameth, 
and others to England in 1792, and settled at Juniper Hall, which 
the editor describes rather vaguely as d pew de distance de Londres. It 
is between Dorking and Mickleham. It is strange to find Fanny 
Burney in her diary writing more enthusiastically about Jaucourt than 
about any other of that gifted company. After the events of Thermidor 
he returned to Paris, rallied to the Bonapartist régime, and distinguished 
himeelf in the Tribunate, being designated as president of that body when 
Napoleon dissolved it. Thereafter he accompanied King Joseph to 
Naples, and finally took part in the negotiations which led to the esta- 
blishment of constitutional monarchy in 1814. The letters now published 
were not intended for publication, but they turn almost entirely on public 
affairs. As he held the portfolio of foreign affairs during the absence 
of Talleyrand at the congress of Vienna the letters may be termed 
semi-official. They certainly throw valuable light on events at Paris, 
while those of Talleyrand give additional information on certain aspects 
of European affairs. 

Jaucourt’s letters open with a description of the duke of Wellington’s 
action during his embassy at Paris. He found the duke most friendly 
and correct in all his dealings, but very stiff on the matters on which 
their opinions clashed, among these being that of the slave trade. 
Curiously enough Jaucourt names this question le cheval de bataille of 
the British government, a phrase which shows that he, like all conti- 
nental diplomatists, could not believe in the disinterestedness of that 
government in taking it up. He admits that much of his correspondence 
is unimportant and uninteresting. Most readers will indeed wish that 
the editor had omitted the many passages of which this is true. Among 
the noteworthy topics we may mention the passages which set forth the 
urgent necessity of the marriage of the duc de Berry in the interests 
of the dynasty (p. 68), the intrigues between Metternich and Caroline 
the ex-queen of Naples (p. 140); the craving of the French army to 
recover Belgium (p. 157), and the curious statement (11 February 1815), 
Il y a un certain esprit canaille qui tient aw régne napoléonien (p. 192). 
Unfortunately the correspondence is rather fitful and thin at the time 
when the news of Napoleon’s escape from Elba became known at Paris 
and Vienna. Jaucourt’s letters add nothing here, though he quotes an 
interesting report of M. Hermite, the maritime prefect at Toulon, 
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respecting the doings of Napoleon’s little troop after landing at Antibes. 
Talleyrand, as is well known, thought nothing of the attempt ; and we 
find him writing to Jaucourt from Vienna on 12 March 1815, Je suis 
persuadé que l’entreprise de Bonaparte n’awra aucune suite facheuse, et 
qu’il ne sera point nécessaire de recourir aux puissances étrangéres. The 
tone of the letters of course changes very quickly. Jaucourt’s letters, 
written at Ostend or Ghent, after 25 March, are pitiable ; but the details 
of those weeks are already well known. The most interesting document 
of that time here given is that in which Jaucourt examines the different 
proposals for arousing France against Napoleon (pp. 333 ff.). The 
correspondence ceases on 17 May. It has been well edited, the bio- 
graphical notes being concise but adequate; and there is an index of 
proper names. A note is, however, needed on p. 249 to correct Jaucourt’s 
statement that Berthier was one of the few marshals and generals who 
remained faithful to Louis XVIII. His fidelity was of a negative type. 
He retired to his family, then in Bamberg, and shortly afterwards ended 
his days. He therefore scarcely deserves to be named along with 
Macdonald and others who did something for Louis XVIII during the 
Hundred Days. ‘There are very few misprints in this volume, but 
Fanny Burney always appears as ‘ Burnet ’ in the introduction. 
J. Hotzanp Rose. 


The Life and Letters of the First Earl of Durham. By Stuart 


J. Rem. (London: Longmans. 1906.) 


TxoseE interested in the history of Canada and of the empire have 
looked forward eagerly to this long-deferred publication. The author 
has had access to many unpublished letters, and also to a manu- 
seript sketch of Lord Durham’s mission to Canada,’ written by Charles 
Buller; but the general result is to establish, on stronger founda- 
tions, what was already known. Lord Durham’s claim to eminence 
in general history rests on his Canada report; and therefore the first 
volume of this biography, which leaves him not yet appointed to the 
St. Petersburg embassy, deals with details on a scale out of proportion 
with the present importance of the subject. Mr. Reid’s attitude of un- 
discriminating hero-worship tends to irritate readers who, with all their 
admiration, still recognise the foibles of the ‘dissenting’ minister. The 
tragedy of Durham’s apparent failure in Canada is unintelligible, unless 
we realise the limitations in his character, which played into the hands of 
his adversaries. Nevertheless every impartial reader of the comtempo- 
rary evidence here given must feel his admiration heightened both of the 
heart and of the head of Lord Durham. He is found moulding his own 
policy and impressing his brilliant subordinate. Buller’s own account 
proves clearly how little Durham’s actions and language were influenced 
by personal considerations. It is shown that the open assertion of the 
right of those exiled to the Bermudas to return to Canada, after the dis- 
allowance of Durham’s ordinance, so far from being, as has been 
alleged, the mere outcome of temper, was made on the express advice 
of Buller, against Lord Durham’s own inclination. 
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Mr. Reid, as was to be expected, has little patience with critics who 
have questioned Durham’s authorship of his report. On the one hand we 
have the suggestion of Lord Brougham, a malignant enemy; the gossip 
of an unknown friend of Mr. Reeve, who repeated to him a remark 
of Mr. Hanson ; and lastly a statement of J. 8. Mill in his Autobiography, 
written many years later. On the other hand we have the evidence 
of Lady Durham that Lord Durham worked hard in the writing of his 
report ; the internal evidence of the report itself, which establishes close 
similarity of style to other unquestioned despatches of Durham ; and the 
express testimony of Buller, as well as the language of Durham him- 
self, who in his last speech in parliament bore witness to the help he 
had received in preparing it from those by whom he had been sur- 
rounded. Buller, in an article in the Edinburgh Review (with regard 
to the authorship of which there is no question), denounced as ‘a ground- 
less assertion’ the view that ascribed the report to others, and, according 
to Mr. Reid, expressed, in the unpublished sketch, admiration of its 
contents in terms which would have been absurd had it been his own 
handiwork. It would thus seem that the primary evidence is too strong 
to warrant such examples of the higher criticism as the elaborate appor- 
tionment of various sections of the report to Durham, Buller, and 
Gibbon Wakefield, made with great ingenuity and ability by the late 
Richard Garnett in the pages of this review. 

There appears only one statement with regard to Canadian history 
which need be questioned. Papineau, we are told, ‘acquired some 


political wisdom in his closing years.’ So long as he mixed in politics 
he remained, as described by Lord Elgin in 1848, ‘ actuated by . . . irritated 
vanity, disappointed ambition, and national hatred.’ At the same time 
it is true that in his later years he withdrew altogether from political life. 
H. E. Earrton. 





Short Notices 


THE nineteenth volume of the new series of the Transactions of the 
Royal Historical Society (London: s.a.) contains a paper by Dr. James 
F. Baldwin on ‘The Beginnings of the King’s Council,’ which is useful 
as a collection of materials for the administration during the minority of 
Henry III. The results, however, are not clearly stated and the references 
need revision. On p. 89 ‘Walter Brunum’ should be Brunus, if not 
Brown; and on p. 57 Joceline of Bath and Wells, instead of Ralph 
Nevill, is made bishop of Chichester. ‘Bartolus and the Development 
of European Political Ideas,’ by the Rev. J. Neville Figgis, is an able and 
highly interesting contribution to the subject with which it deals. Miss 
E. M. Leonard’s learned paper on ‘ The Inclosure of Common Fields in 
the Seventeenth Century ’ calls attention to the way in which the process 
went on at a period in which it is usually considered to have been 
arrested. The other contents of the volume are ‘ The Beginnings of the 
Cistercian Order,’ by Mr. W. A. Parker Mason; ‘The Denarius Sancti 
Petri in England,’ by the Rev. Dr. O. Jensen, who prints a series of 
documents (Urban IV-Leo X) from the Vatican registers ; ‘ The Beverley 
Town Riots, 1881-2,’ by Mr. Cyril T. Flower; ‘ Polydore Vergil in the 
English Law Courts,’ by I. 8. Leadam ; ‘ The Case of Dr. Crome’ [1540], 
by Mr. R. H. Brodie; and ‘ The English Occupation of Tangier, 1661- 
1683,’ by Miss Enid Routh, who gives a useful list of authorities. 

The twentieth volume opens with an important paper by Professor 
H. F. Pelham, president of Trinity College, Oxford, entitled ‘ A Chapter 
in Roman Frontier History.’ It brings out from the work of the German 
Limes-Kommission the historical results of the recent exploration of 
Roman remains in the agri decumates and of the limes itself, showing 
how from the inscriptions and other discoveries it is possible to trace the 
stages in the occupation and fortification of the region between the Rhine 
and the Danube. Miss R. R. Reid’s paper on ‘The Rebellion of the 
Earls, 1569,’ illustrates the general history by a detailed examination of 
the local and economic conditions which roused discontent with the 
administration of Cecil. The Rev. J. Willcock offers a severe criticism 
of ‘Sharp and the Restoration Policy in Scotland.’ Mr. J. F. Chance 
treats of ‘The Northern Policy of George I to 1718,’ largely on the 
basis of articles which have appeared in this Review. Dr. J. Holland 
Rose writes on ‘Canning and the Secret Intelligence from Tilsit (1807),’ 
and Sir Harry Poland gives the correct form of ‘Canning’s Rhyming 
‘“‘ Despatch” to Sir Charles Bagot’ (1826). Mr. Percy Ashley laments 
the neglect of ‘The Study of Nineteenth-Century History,’ and pleads 
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ably for its encouragement. Miss Violet Shillington writes on ‘The 
Beginnings of the Anglo-Portuguese Alliance.’ 

Probably the editor of these volumes does not feel himself at liberty 
to interfere with the substance or the style of the communications 
contained in them, which are frequently in need of revision ; but some- 
thing might have been done to make the footnotes less disorderly, not to 
say unintelligible (e.g. vol. xx. 177 m.4). It would be a good thing in 
the future if the headlines, instead of repeating the same title, ‘ Transac- 
tions,’ &c., gave the name of the contributor on the left-hand page. A. 


English readers at least will be thankful for the changes which mark 
the opening of the third series of the Historische Zeitschrift, still known 
familiarly by the name of its founder, Heinrich von Sybel. German type 
has been exchanged for Latin, and we have no longer the highly glazed 
paper and flimsy wrappers of the old series. A perhaps questionable 
advantage is the increase in size, which will make the two volumes 
published in a year extend to 1440 instead of 1152 pages. It might be a 
good thing if the short notices (Notizen wnd Nachrichten), which give by 
far the best survey of the contents of periodical and minor literature with 
which we are acquainted, could be published and indexed separately : for 
reference they are invaluable. The first three numbers of the new series 
(vol. xevii. of the whole) include articles by E. Troeltsch on the significance 
of protestantism for the formation of the modern world, by O. Hintze on the 
epochs of evangelical church reform in Prussia, by M. Ritter on the fall 
of Wallenstein, by P. Sakmann on the problems of historical method and 
of the philosophy of history in Voltaire, by H. Glagau on the fall of 
Turgot, and by F. Meinecke, the editor, on Prussia and Germany in the 
nineteenth century. On pp. 558 f. G. Caro calls attention to two entries 
in the Norman exchequer roll for 1195, which he thinks have not been 
turned to account for the history of the payment of Richard I’s ransom. 
But they are in fact duly quoted by Bishop Stubbs in his account of the 
business in the preface to Hoveden, iv. p. lxxxvi, note 2. We regret 
that the table of contents is no longer printed on the outside of the 
wrapper. B. 


The bulky Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Phrygia, by Dr. Barclay 
V. Head (London: published by order of the trustees of the British 
Museum, 1906), brings to a close the author’s share in the great series 
with which his name is so honourably associated. The British Museum 
collection of Phrygian coins has increased from 700 examples in 1878, 
when these catalogues began to appear, to 2,148 described in this book. 
Secluded by its upland character, and Hellenised late and very gradually, 
Phrygia exhibits no early coinage of its own; under Persian rule Persian 
currency seems to have met its simple needs, and even after Alexander 
the new Seleucid and Attalid settlements effect no change. When the 
kingdom of Pergamum was enlarged by the addition of Phrygia and 
other easterly provinces, in 190 B.c., cistophoric mints were established 
at Laodiceia and Apameia ; another arose at Synnada after 188 B.c.; 
and Cibyra was striking its own dynastic silver before its reduction in 
84 B.c. A bare score of towns struck copper during the Roman republi- 
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can administration, and afterwards about sixty in all; but here, as in 
Lydia, where the conditions in Hellenistic and Roman times were similar, 
a large part was played by the provincial issues of Roman Asia, and 
earlier by the dynastic coinage of Pergamum. Phrygia thus offers few 
types of exceptiona] interest; the well-known Nwé coin of Apameia, 
the pictorial Athena and Marsyas of the same city (a well-preserved 
example), the four seasons (represented as children), and the curious 
‘earth and sea’ group of Laodiceia, the pictorial Tyche and River God 
of Midaéum, and the curious symbolic lettering at the same place, the 
Pisidian-looking issues of the remote Sibidunda, the sketch of the marble 
mountain Persis at Synnada, the rider with double-axe, perhaps akin in 
origin to the ‘ Carian Zeus,’ at Ancyra and elsewhere, and the remark- 
able Herakles pictures at Temenothyrae. The very curious Herakles 
and Eros (pl. xlvii. 11) is identified by Dr. Head for the first time, from 
an example acquired in 1897. It was formerly taken to be Herakles and 
the Hydra ; but the little Eros is fairly clear, in the autotype plate. The 
inscriptions Awpiéwv, "Iévev, and even Awpiéwv "lover, on Roman coins of 
Synnada, are curious, and so is the frequent airnvapévov, where an issue 
was made ‘on demand of’ one of the magistrates of the city. At 
Eumeneia alone we get cicayyeiAavros ‘on receipt of the report of’ so- 
and-so. The phrase rov xricornv Naxodéwv, applied to Herakles appa- 
rently, recalls a forgotten ‘labour’ at Nacoleia, and ‘ Euposia’ (or in 
dialect Eubosia) throws a side-light on the Dionysia of Hierapolis. 
J. L. M. 


Dr. Hermann Peter has, after an interval of thirty-four years, pub- 
lished the second and concluding volume of his Historicorum Romanorum 
Reliquiae (Leipzig: Teubner, 1906). Thecollection of fragments differs 
but little from that contained in his small Teubner text published in 
1883; but there is an appendix of 210 pages containing brief notices of 
the several historians from whose works the fragments are drawn. This 
is written in Latin which is far from elegant and in fact not free from 
solecisms, such as ‘minimum etiam alium scriptorem’ for ‘ at least one 
other writer’ (p. xii, note 1), ‘ alteri parti logistorici nobis invisum est’ 
for ‘ the second part of the treatise has been denied to us’ (p. xli, note 1), 
and ‘de Cascae alicuius libro nihil accepimus’ for ‘we know nothing of 
a@ book by any one named Casca;’ but it contains some interesting 
matter, and occasionally shows a change of view on the author’s part. 
Thus he now rejects the identification of the Annales Volusi of Catullus 
(xxxvi. 1) with the history of Tanusius Geminus. But with respect to 
the question of chief importance in later Roman historiography, viz. 
as to the general trustworthiness of the ‘ Historia Augusta’ and the 
genuineness of the works quoted therein, Dr. Peter stands firm. The 
consequence is that the roll of Roman historians is swelled by the 
inclusion of a number of writers to whom biographies of emperors are 
ascribed in the ‘ Historia Augusta,’ but whose very existence is in some 
cases open to doubt. A typical case is that of ‘ Acholius,’ who is three 
times cited in the life of Severus Alexander. There is nothing in these 
quotations to excite suspicion; but in the twelfth and following chapters 
of the life of Aurelian the same historian is given as the authority for a 
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report of the proceedings in a council held by Valerian at Byzantium, 
which is among the most transparent of the forgeries with which the 
biography of Aurelian is packed. Not merely is it impossible to ascribe 
such a report to an historian of the third century a.p., but the title given 
to Acholius (magister admissionwm) likewise betrays the hand of the 
forger ; and the name itself is known as that of the bishop of Thessa- 
lonica at whose hands Theodosius the Great received baptism, and of a 
praefectus annonae in the fifth century a.p. (C.I.L. xiv. 157). We can, 
therefore, have little hesitation in regarding the supposed historian 
Acholius as a figment of the Theodosian epoch. While we regret, how- 
ever, that Dr. Peter should not accept the results of modern criticism on 
the ‘Historia Augusta,’ we are glad to find that he takes no note of 
Kornemann’s fantasies with regard to Lollius Urbicus (Kaiser Hadrian, 
p. 120 ff.). H. 8. J. 


Mr. R. W. Leage’s attempt, in his Roman Private Law (London: 
Macmillan, 1906), to give as simply as possible the subject-matter of 
the Institutes of Gaius and Justinian, following, in the main, the original 
order of treatment, was worth making, as there is for English students 
no satisfactory work of this kind. Dr. Hunter’s elementary book is 
too slight, while the editions of the texts, such as Dr. Moyle’s, 
excellent as they are, are apt, from the fulness of their notes, 
to discourage beginners. Mr. Leage’s attempt may be said to be a 
thoroughly successful one. He has stated clearly and simply the law of. 
the Institutes, avoiding controversy and showing good judgment where 
the evidence is conflicting. A few passages will need revision in the 
second edition, which will no doubt soon be called for. One or two 
criticisms on historical or jurisprudential points may be worth making 
here. There seems to be a confusion (p. 10) between the granting of 
auctoritas to comitial legislation and the independent action of the senate 
by means of senatus consulta. The doubt expressed (p. 11) with regard 
to rescripta considered as sources of law surely does not arise from 
Austinian difficulties about particular commands, but rather from the 
uncertainty as to their operation as general rules by way of precedent. 
The classification of Hdicta (p. 12) is not merely illogical in itself, 
but will certainly be misleading to the beginner. When he finds the 
‘Edictum Tralaticium’ co-ordinated as a ‘kind of edict’ with the 
‘Edictum Provinciale’ and the ‘ Edicts of the Curule Aediles’ he will 
not understand that the provincial and aedilician as well as the 
praetorian edict had a tralaticious part, and that there is no such 
thing as a distinct ‘Edictum Tralaticium.’ Wlassak (Hdikt und 
Klageform) has pointed out more clearly than any one the three dif- 
ferent senses in which the word edictwm is used by Roman jurists, 
and in Mr. Leage’s classification the word is used sometimes with 
one and sometimes with another of these meanings. With regard to the 
history of pignus note 2 on p. 161 appears to be inconsistent with the 
statement in the text, except on the impossible assumption that posses- 
sion as such was not protected in the time of Gaius. There are some 
cases in which the author, in his anxiety to avoid controversy, has 
made statements which he would admit to be too definite for the evidence 
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(e.g. on p. 22 with regard to Julian’s revision of the edict or edicts), but 
in respect to such matters there seems to be in an elementary work only 
a choice of evils, and one of the best features of Mr. Leage’s book is the 
wisdom with which this choice has been exercised. Another of its good 
points is that, although the subject is very technical, it is written in 
language as simple as, consistently with accuracy, seems possible. 

H. Bp. 


The Analecta Bollandiana, xxv. (1906), includes in fase. 1 the Greek 
text of the Life of St. Athanasius of Mount Athos, edited by Father L. 
Petit on the basis of a manuscript of the monastery of Lavra. In fase. 2 
Father P. Peeters examines the literary history of the legend of Saidnaia, 
near Damascus, in connexion with a recently published Arabic homily 
on the subject. The Greek original of this homily is shown to be the 
basis of the various western accounts preserved in Burchard of Strass- 
burg’ s Iter ad Terram Sanctam, Thietmar’s Epistola, and the so-called 
Narratio Patriarchae Hierosolymitani. To fasc. 3 Father H. Moretus 
contributes the text of a short narrative by one Adelbert, monk of Monte 
Massico, from which Peter of Monte Cassino derived a portion of his Life 
of St. Martin of Monte Massico, and Father A. Poncelet a new and im- 
portant, though fragmentary, Life of Leo IX, both from manuscripts of 
the eleventh century in the Vallicellan library at Rome. The same 
number contains also an unpublished life of St. Bernardino of Siena, by 
a contemporary Franciscan, edited from a Paris manuscript by Father 
F. van Ortroy. (This has been independently edited by Father F. M. 
d’Araules, Rome, 1906.) In fase. 4 Father A. d’Alés examines the two 
Lives of St. Melania, the Greek and the Latin, with the conclusion that 
they are founded on a common original; and Father C. de Smedt, in 
connexion with a recent work by Canon Chevalier, sets out the evidence 
for the translation of the Santa Casa to Loreto, which is not traceable 
before about 1472. C. 


Le Moine Guibert et son Temps, 1053-1124, by Bernard Monod, 
membre de l’Ecole Frangaise de Rome (Paris: Hachette, 1905), is an 
unpretending but useful little book. Autobiography is a form of litera- 
ture not much practised in the middle ages, and the little that we have is 
the more precious. Biography, written chiefly from the hagiographic 
point of view, in place of bringing the reader to close quarters with its 
subject as a man, too often seeks to remove him to a superhuman 
pedestal. This perhaps explains why M. Gabriel Monod holds that the 
impulse which first led him into the field of history in which he has won 
so distinguished a position was provided by an early study of Guibert’s 
De Vita Sua. The fact, as he tells us in a touching note prefixed to this 
book, was known to his son, a promising young student who died of a 
rapid consumption just after he had left the Ecole des Chartes for the 
French School at Rome, and it was specially as a pleasant surprise for his 
father that be wrote this book, as well as because the subject of his 
diploma essay had made him acquainted with the period. Guibert of 
Nogent in his De Vita Sua gives us an excellent idea of a man typical 
of the eleventh century both in the intellectual strength and inde- 
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pendence with which he tackled dangerous problems and in the weak- 
ness and unreadiness of character which made the man of thought so 
ineffective when opposed to the men of action in the crises of his career. 
But as a writer he has his share of the tediousness of monastic authors.. 
He models himself on a dangerous book to imitate, the Confessions of 
St. Augustine, of whom it may be said, as of Aristotle, that, whatever the 
effect of his authority on the matter of medieval learning, his effect on 
the form of medieval literature was almost certainly bad. There was. 
room then for an étude, written as well-educated Frenchmen are taught 
to write, giving just the essential parts of what Guibert tells us of him- 
self and his times, with such slight criticism as may serve to make us. 
acquainted with the writer’s personal equation. Such a work is not 
much concerned with anything beyond the De Vita Sua in Guibert’s 
writings, for the De Pignoribus Sanctorum has been the subject of a 
monograph by M. Lefranc, to which those interested in the growth of 
relic-mongering practices and Guibert’s spirited protest against them 
will turn, while the Gesta have been elucidated for specialists in the 
history of the crusades by M. Thurot. These requirements M. Bernard 
Monod’s very readable book satisfies very well, though it makes no pre- 
tence to original discoveries or extensive illustration from outside sources. 


J.P. G. 


The first part of Dr. Karl Weller’s Geschichte des Hauses Hohenlohe 
(Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1904) extends to the year 1250. It is based 
on the archives of the family, which are preserved at Ohringen, and of 
which Dr. Weller has already edited two volumes (from 1158 to 1850) at 
the request of the princes of Hohenlohe. The present volume is chiefly 
concerned with political and biographical narrative, especially for the- 
reign of Frederick II, while a second volume will deal with the legal and 
constitutional questions which arise out of the documents on which this 
narrative is based. Dr. Weller believes that the activity of the Hohenlohe 
family in the thirteenth century is so many-sided that an account of its. 
manifestations must needs throw a fresh and vivid light on the history 
of that period. To some extent this is true. Two at any rate of the 
Hohenlohe brothers of the thirteenth century are figures worth remem- 
bering. There is Godfrey, something of a statesman, and as such 
helping to guide the young king Conrad in the administration of Germany, 
but also something of a poet, the friend of Minnesinger, and the author 
of a compendious Arthurian poem. There is also Henry, Godfrey’s 
brother, and the friend of Hermann of Salza, who became high master of 
the Teutonic Order in 1244, and steered its policy in the troubled years 
that followed, standing neutral between pope and emperor (though, like 
his great predecessor, he inclined to the latter), and maintaining the 
prestige of his order against Pomerania and Poland. But though 
interesting figures like these may appear on the canvas the history of a 
prolific family like the Hohenlohe cannot but be somewhat cinemato- 
graphical ; and it is only to the quick-eyed specialist (or to family pride) 
that Dr. Weller’s book can appeal. Yet, after all, these primitive Hohenlohe 


memoirs have at least as much matter for edification as memoirs of a 
later date. E. B. 
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The editions of the works of St. Francis by the friars of Quaracchi 
(1904) and by Professor Boehmer (1904) have been quickly followed by 
excellent translations into French by Father Ubald d’Alencon, Les 
Opuscules de S. Frangois d’Assise (Couvin: maison 8. Roch, 1905), and 
into English by Father Paschal Robinson, The Writings of St. Francis 
of Assisi (Philadelphia: the Dolphin Press, 1906). The English 
translation is almost as good as a critical edition. Both translators have 
a thorough knowledge of the recent literature of the subject, and where 
they touch on controversial points they both show modesty, good temper, 
and sound judgment. In the French edition several of the doubtful 
works attributed to St. Francis are given, among them the Rule of 
Tertiaries, recently published by M. Sabatier. It may be noticed that 
none of the recent editions make any reference to the formal letter of St. 
Francis appointing Agnellus minister of England, the original of which 
was preserved in the episcopal palace of St. Omer in the time of 
Christopher Davenport. A. G. L. 


Professor G. des Marez, writing on Les Luttes Sociales 4 Bruxelles au 
Moyen Age in the Revue de l’ Université de Bruxelles (January-February 
1906), gives a popular account of the whole trend of the struggles of the 
Flemish craftsmen to obtain economic political enfranchisement. The 
article is not confined to Brussels, though the author’s minute knowledge 
of the conditions of trade in medieval Brussels is of course drawn upon. 


In thirty-five pages a lucid summary is given of the whole series of revo- 
lutions and attempted revolutions from 1225 to 1477, which were neces- 
sary to win admission to a share of municipal control for the tradespeople 
who were well to do but not of the ‘lineages.’ The writer points out 
that the democratic party at no time consisted of a very humble class ; 
only the fairly well to do could afford to engage in the pursuit of econo- 
mic ideals. It has to be candidly admitted that the successes of the 
democratic party synchronised with the failure of the industry whose 
control was so eagerly sought. The admission of the ‘ nations’ by the 
side of the ‘lineages’ led to no reformation of the system of the cloth 


trade, which became old-fashioned and unable to hold its own in the 
sixteenth century. D. 


In his thesis Hof- und Zentralverwaltung der Wettiner, 1248-1879 
(Leipzig: Teubner, 1902), Dr. H. B. Meyer gives a well-arranged and 
scientific account of the development of territorial sovereignty in the mark 
of Meissen and the landgraviate of Thuringia during the period of their 
union under a single dynasty. The thesis is based on the documentary 
evidence of the Dresden archives. Dr. Meyer has used his materials 
carefully, and has refused to supplement the original evidence for the 
period of which he treats by evidence of a later date, lest he should give 
a false impression of greater system and fuller detail in the administra- 
tion than actually existed. After an introduction sketching the main 
lines of the development of territorial sovereignty in the lands belonging 
to the Wettin house, he deals with the central administration, the local 
and central organs of justice, and the system of finance; and in four 
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appendices he gives a number of documents relating to the various occu- 
pants of the different offices, the expenses of the court, the itineraria of 
the Wettin princes from 1824 to 1879, and similar subjects. The re- 
viewer (who desires to apologise to Dr. Meyer for the delay in his review) 
finds nothing in the book which he needs criticise and much from which 
he can learn. Dr. Meyer’s thesis may be commended to those who wish 
to study the early beginnings of the German principalities in a typical 
instance, and to trace, e.g., the steps by which a privy council was 
developed from the familia of the prince, or the metamorphosis of the 
old popular judicature of the Landdinge and their Schéffen into the 
official court under the Vogt. E. B. 


The fourth volume of the Inquisitions and Assessments relating to 
Feudal Aids, 1284-1481 (London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1906) deals with 
the shires of Northampton, Northumberland, Nottingham, Oxford, Rutland, 
Salop, and Somerset. Save for the scantiness of the Northumberland 
entries, proportion is better preserved in the records embodied in this 
volume than in some of the preceding ones. Somerset alone exceeds 
the measure through preserving assessments nearly threefold as minute 
as those of the other counties here dealt with. Yet the Somerset docu- 
ments are hardly as full as those transcribed in previous volumes con- 
cerning Lincolnshire and Norfolk. In the preface attention is called to 
the neglected evidence of the Chronicon Petroburgense (Camden Society) 
that the date of Kirkby’s Quest for Northamptonshire was 1284. In the 
text perhaps the most interesting thing is the different ways in which 
the officials dealt with the franchises in Northumberland and Shropshire ; 
and the detailed study of the returns for the latter county will throw 
some light on the curiously shifting western boundary of the shire 
between the Edwardian conquest of Wales and the Act of Union of 
Henry VIII. The indexes are numerous and full, and are generally 
careful. In the index of tenants it is a pity that more pains were not 
taken to give the modern forms of surnames. A few rather obvious ones 
are reduced to their present shape, but nearly all those difficult to 
identify, and some that are easy, are left in Latin without any cross- 
reference to a more intelligible equivalent. A few place identifica- 
tions are wrong. In one case the Rutland returns are unnecessarily 
corrected by the index-maker, who suggests that the alien monastery 
which owned a local manor was not ‘ Saint-Georges de Boscherville,’ 
but ‘Saint-Martin de Boscherville.’ Of course the scribe was right, 
for St. George was the name of the monastery, though St. Martin 
is the name of the commune in which it is situated. On p. 590 
‘Wainhill in Bledlow’ is described as in Northamptonshire, in- 
stead of Oxfordshire. But these are trivial slips and inevitable in so 
elaborate an index. There is an amusing mistranslation on p. 604 of an 
entry on p. 1, but the one really bad mistake I have noticed is that 
which identifies Richard FitzAlan’s honour of Albwm Monasterium with 
Whitchurch. It is hard to understand how any one who has worked 
through a mass of Shropshire records could fail to see that Oswestry is 
meant. Zz. Be Ee 
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Mr. W. H. Stevenson’s calendars always represent such a high level of 
scholarship and such minute care in detail that it is unnecessary to do 
more than record the publication of another volume of the admirable 
Calendar of the Close Rolls of the reign of Edward I (vol. iv. 1296-1802. 
London : H.M. Stationery Office, 1906), and to express the regret that the 
immense mass of knowledge that the compiler has accumulated during the 
course of their preparation should have no opportunity of manifesting 
itself in an introduction of the liberal character such as was allowed 
to some of the earlier editors of post-medieval calendars. The index 
made by two other members of the staff ‘with assistance from Mr. 
Stevenson’ is nearly as good as the text, and there are few of those 
irritating misidentifications of proper names that reduce the standard of 
scholarship in some less carefully compiled numbers of the deputy 
keeper’s great series. It is impossible to attribute to Mr. Stevenson the 
recrudescence in this index of an ancient misidentification of Lampeter 
with Llanbadarn, against which the present writer has made many a 
protest during the past twenty years. On p.700 of the index we have the 
entry ‘ Lampeter [co. Cardigan], bailiffs of, 122.’ If we turn to the text 
we see that the reference is to the ‘bailiffs of Lampader,’ which is the 
ordinary form for Llanbadarnvawr—that is, Aberystwyth. The blunder 
is the more obvious since the writ is addressed to officials of ports, and 
even medieval ships could not sail up rapids and salmon leaps to an 
inland town nearly 400 feet above the sea. That the error is a mere 
slip is shown by consulting the index under Llanbadarn, where the same 
entry is correctly given. But it seems as hard to remove traces of this 
inveterate error from the official calendars as to eliminate references to 
the pseudo-Ingulf or Richard of Cirencester from local histories. 

?. Fi Z 


The fifth section of the abbé Mollat’s Lettres Communes de Jean XXII 
(Paris: Fontemoing, 1905) offers few opportunities for comment to English 
historians. The number of entries relating to England is not very large, 
and the names of persons and places are, as usual, somewhat strangely 
perverted. It is a pity that the chaplains of St. Louis des Frangais make 
so little use of the extracts already published ; they might spare a certain 
number of errors by such acourse. The great thing, however, is that the 
work is done rapidly and on the whole well. We may note the entries 
relating to the citation of Robert Bruce for breach of truce, and a receipt 
from the college of cardinals for their share of Edward I's tribute of 1,000 
marks, as also the fact that the Peruzzi were already the pope’s bankers 
for England. Among the curiosities of the year (1319-20) there is a 
case of an archbishop (no. 10362) who pawned his palliwm, and of a king 
of Armenia whose self-denial (no. 11355) was endangering his kingdom. 
There is a curious case of a marriage dispensation (no. 11008) publice 
honestatis causa, where a man married the daughter of his previous wife. 
It is also strange to find that a Dominican (no. 11847) had incurred 
bloodguiltiness by telling the guards to be careful with a prisoner who 
was afterwards executed. In another letter (no. 10947) the pope alludes 
to his old diocese of Fréjus as olim sponsa nunc filia, which is a pretty 
touch. We may remark in conclusion that the letter (no. 11585) relating 
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to the Dominican sisterhood at Langley is inadequately summarised ; 
but this is a rare case in this useful volume. C. J. 


Dr. Ernst Vogt’s Erzbischof Mathias von Mainz, 1821-1828 (Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1905), is a careful study of a not very interesting prelate. 
Archbishop Mathias necessarily played some part in the struggle between 
Lewis the Bavarian and John XXII. His appointment was due to an 
intrigue between Frederick of Hapsburg, Robert of Naples, and the pope. 
Fear of the ambitions of his neighbour, the landgrave of Hesse, caused 
him, however, to remain outwardly respectful to Lewis until the latter’s 
departure for Italy. Then he could not only wage a successful war with 
the landgrave, but openly take the part of the pope in the search for a 
new emperor. His policy was, in fact, wholly dictated by the territorial 
interests of his see. Dr. Vogt makes an earnest attempt to rescue his 
hero from the charge of political incompetence. We do not feel that 
he secures for him more than a reputation for charity and continence. 
The real value of the book lies in the picture which it gives of the condi- 
tion of fourteenth-century Germany. The fatal glamour of the imperial 
crown ensured the predominance of sectional or personal interests, and 


permitted the final subjection of the German church to the French bishop 
of Rome. G. B. 


In the Anzeiger fiir Schweizerische Geschichte for 1906, no. 2, Herr 
Rudolf Luginbiihl writes on the two unpublished Swiss chronicles of 
Christof Hegner (probably written between 1543 and 1548 and of little 
value) and of his father, Gebhard Hegner, both town clerks of Winterthur, 


and gives extracts of local interest from the latter work ranging from 
1213 to 1538. 


Professor Otto Waltz’s little tract on Fr. Burtolomé de las Casas : 
eine historische Skizze (Bonn: Hager, 1905) is very interesting. The 
memory of Las Casas is often and wrongly connected with the beginning 
of the slave trade; his untiring labours for the natives of South America 
and his advanced views upon personal freedom are forgotten. But in the 
fact that he declared personal liberty to be an inalienable right, that his 
dislike of slavery was based upon principle, not upon sympathy—facts 
clearly proved here—lies his special claim to distinction. His political 
workings for the objects of his care and his relations with statesmen 
(well summarised in Mr. Armstrong’s Charles V) are concisely sketched. 
The whole study is well worked out. J.P. W. 


The Royal Saxon Commission for History has published a handsome 
volume containing excellent reproductions of Die dltesten gedruckten 
Karten der stichsisch-thiiringischen Ldnder (1550-1598), edited by Victor 
Hantzsch (Leipzig: Teubner, 1905). The originals mostly date about 
1570. The maps have much historic interest as well as importance in 
the history of geographical science. They are accompanied by simple 
but business-like explanations. The patriotism that so specially marks 
the Saxon territories is well illustrated by them, specially perhaps for 
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the county of Mansfeld ; the occasional verses and portraits (such as one 
of Luther) that adorn the volume speak of these feelings of local pride. 


J.P. W. 


The letters contained in the Correspondencia de la Infanta Archi- 
duquesa Dona Isabel Clara Eugenia de Austria con el Duque de Lerma, 
1599-1612, edited by A. Rodriguez Villa in the Boletin de la Real 
Academia de la Historia, vols. xlvii.—xlix. (1905-6), are full not only 
of interest but of charm, and will inevitably recall the delightful corre- 
spondence of the infanta’s father, Philip II, with his children in earlier 
years. They are written in the most intimate style to the old family 
friend of the royal house, then virtually first minister in Spain, and con- 
tain references to all the current gossip of the events of Madrid and 
Brussels, love affairs, marriages, dancing, and shooting. One of the 
longest and liveliest letters describes two extremely bad shots made by 
the archduchess herself with a cross-bow at stags in the park at Mary- 
mont; in another she eulogises the terriers (tereres) employed for the 
earths of underground game. She had, indeed, a passion for the country 
and its life. Pity and amusement are mingled in the descriptions of her 
most embarrassing guest, the princess of Condé, a fascinating, susceptible 
young creature, with no moral sense from bad upbringing. She cried as 
much at leaving her gaoler hostess as on arriving, and tearfully promised 
amendment in answer to Isabella’s final sermonette. The archduchess 
dwells with ironical indignation on the most preposterous of all wars, 
which was being forced upon her by the lust of the disreputable French 
king; she has difficulty in concealing her pleasure at his assassination. 
She writes too that Elizabeth of England drove the Netherland govern- 
ment nearly as mad by contradictory reports of her death as by the 
ambiguities of her policy during life. Great hopes are expressed of the 
friendliness and ultimate catholicism of James VI. The piéce de 
résistance of the letters is, of course, usually the slackness of the Spanish 
government in sending supplies and troops, the sufferings of the pro- 
vinces ravaged by mutinous defenders and fanatical raiders, the diffi- 
culties entailed by the loss of the sea power. While she speaks frankly 
of generals incompetent from age or circumstance she has high praise 
for the genius of Spinola. It is a pity that Isabella’s delightful account 
of her journey from Milan to Brussels, including the passage of the 
St. Gothard, should have been reserved for the last number, for it gives 
the key to the gay side of her nature. Yet it helps to leave the reader 
under the spell of a strong and sympathetic personality, confirming the 
impressions created by the charm of the well-known portrait. Had the 
archduchess left an heir or heiress as well equipped with courage, resigna- 
tion, good sense, and humour as herself, a prosperous Belgium might 
have been antedated by two centuries and more. The author’s valuable 
introduction, together with further documents, will be found at the close 
of the series in the number for last September. KE. A. 


The abbé P. Feret continues his learned and useful work upon the 
history of the theological faculty of Paris. The present volume (La 
Faculté de Théologie de Paris et ses Docteurs les plus célébres, ‘ Epoque 
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Moderne,’ tome iv, ‘XVII° Siécle; Revue Littéraire.’ Paris: Picard, 
1906) consists entirely of a catalogue of the theologians and ecclesias- 
tical writers of the seventeenth century, with notices of their lives and 
works. The book is intended rather as a work of reference than as 
a book to be read continuously, but much curious reading will be found 
in its pages. As a specimen the following account of Pierre de Besse, 
a court preacher of Louis XIII, may be quoted. This was the style 
which in the Lent of 1602 ‘ faisait courir tout Paris & ses discours : ’— 


Rappelant les grands capitaines de l’antiquité qui veillaient sur leur armée, 
le prédicateur s’écrie: ‘ Et voici bien un autre César, un autre Annibal, bien 
un autre Philippe; c’est Jésus-Christ qui, portant en trousse tous les péchéz du 
monde, veille aujourd’hui dans le jardin des Olives.’ Si Jésus s’avance au- 
devant de ceux qui viennent pour l’arréter c’est un ‘ Scévole,’ qui ‘ne craindra 
pas de mettre non pas le bras seulement mais tout le corps dans les flammes 
d’une passion ;’ c’est un ‘fidéle Zopyre,’ qui sera blessé, mutilé, navré, couvert 
de mille plaies; ‘c’est un Codrus,’ qui ‘a changé d’habit, de Dieu se faisant 
homme, afin de mourir pour sa patrie.’ 


This is followed by a parallel between Christ and Curius Dentatus. 
H. R. 


The Illustrated Catalogue of a Loan Collection of Portraits of English 
Historical Personages who died between 1714 and 1887, exhibited in the 
Examination Schools, Oxford, April and May MDCCCCVI (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press), as compared with typical specimens of the same class, 
shows what can be done by ‘mixing your colours with brains.’ The 
description of the pictures themselves are as full and minute as possible ; 
the biographical notices of the subjects consist of a minimum of necessary 
dates, with just a line or two here and there from a contemporary diarist 
or letter-writer to add a living appreciation to a dead presentment of 
character. Many of these quotations are most felicitous, and make one 
emulous to cap them; we will be content here with suggesting that the 
best note to Archbishop Stone of Armagh (no. 69) would have been his 
nickname, ‘ The Beauty of Holiness,’ and that some notice should have 
been taken of a curious point in his portrait, viz. a band of gold lace on 
the left wrist with something like a fringed maniple apparently connected 
with it. Similarly, the collotype reproductions are not only well chosen 
but executed with the usual intelligence and finish of the Clarendon 
Press ; they include all three of the portraits of Gibbon which formed 
the adventitious part of the exhibition this year, with those of Wesley and 
Whitefield and fifty-five others. As this volume is published at 6s. these 
admirable illustrations, many of pictures neither engraved nor photo- 
graphed before, cost about one penny each, with the letterpress thrown in. 
This year the compilers have allowed a few alterations from the catalogue 
as first issued ; they might have dealt more boldly with the evil custom 
of leaving in the final stage information uncorrected or deficient even 
where interesting discoveries have been made in the course of an exhibi- 
tion. . Here, for instance, no. 89 (William Gower) might at least have 
been ‘ attributed’ to Gainsborough, as it is in a letter by the donor to 
Worcester College. Of the show itself it may suffice to say that its 
interest lay not so much in the fine specimens of Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
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Romney, Ramsay, Opie, and Lawrence, excellent as these were, as 
in the often admirable examples of less known painters, such as Tilly 
Kettle, W. Owen, Hoppner, and the Bath pastellist, Lewis Vaslet. 
Finally, the one piece of information missing from the book should be 
supplied here by the mention of the names of its learned compilers, Mrs. 
R. L. Poole and Mr. C. F. Bell. H. E. D. B. 


Fewer biographies have been written of Henry, Cardinal York, than of 
the rest of the Jacobite ‘ kings,’ and in this way Mr. Herbert M. Vaughan’s 
Last of the Royal Stuarts (London: Methuen, 1906) is welcome. The 
author has put together whatever is worth knowing about the rather un- 
eventful career of ‘ Henry IX,’ and his account will be read with interest 
as the history of one who himself said to his page of honour, Sir John 
Hope, ‘ The history of the Stuarts ends with me.’ It is pointed out that 
the weight of the blow that the Jacobite cause experienced by its younger 
prince entering the church was understood by Prince Charles Edward 
alone, his father being dazzled by his second son’s promotion to the 
cardinalate and the ecclesiastical wealth which was heaped upon him ; 
and that this wealth was envied may be seen from a letter of Edward, 
duke of York, to Lady Mary Coke. Mr. Vaughan mentions the influence 
that accrued to Prince Henry from his position as archpriest of the 
Vatican, and it would be of interest to have had a list of the books issued 
then in his name. The disputes between the countess of Albany and her 
husband fill the central portion of the book until the death of his brother 
gave the cardinal a titular crown. His latter years were disturbed and 
made poor by the approach of the French, and then ameliorated (through 
Sir John Coxe-Hippesley, himself, though itis not here stated, connected 
by marriage with Clementina Walkinshaw) by the bounty of George III. 
A good account is given of the cardinal’s place as an historical figure. 
Genius is not claimed for him, but his piety, bounty, and kindness are 
pointed out, and the author perhaps wisely omits to quote the ill-natured 
gossip of Henry Swinburne. The story of the Sobieski Stuarts is not 
derived from the most recent sources of information, but enough is given 
to disqualify the pretensions of these dreamers. The book is illustrated 
with pictures of the exiled Stuarts, their contemporaries, and their interest- 
ing medals. It is perhaps a pity that the portrait of the duchess of 
Albany has been taken from the familiar one at Cullen House and not 
from a similar but less known picture in the Musée Fabre at Montpellier. 

A. F. §. 


A full catalogue of works relating to Louis XVI has long been needed, 
and M. Armand Granel’s Louis XVI et la Famille Royale (Toulouse : 
Privat; Paris: Picard, 1905) is a bibliography of some 3,000 volumes. 
He has printed the titles of all the works dealing with Louis XVI, Marie 
Antoinette, and Louis XVII themselves, and of all the books and printed 
papers which connect Louis XVIII, Charles X, and the other members of 
the Bourbon family with its head. The bibliography is divided into 
years of publication, and though the wisdom of this plan may be gravely 
doubted in view of the absence of any kind of index, M. Granel is to 
be congratulated on the completion of a task which, though extremely 
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useful, cannot by any stretch of imagination be called interesting. The 
misprints are occasionally serious; thus on p. 15, 1758 should surely be 
1778, and the compositor has been allowed to run riot with English and 
German to such an extent that occasionally it is impossible to under- 
stand what is intended (see especially p. 277). L. G. W. L. 


Signor Francesco Lemmi claims for his volume on Le Origini del 
Risorgimento Italiano (1789-1815) (Milano: Hoepli, 1906) that it fills 
a gap in Italian literature, which previously contained no one short book 
on the period suitable for the general reader. Popular treatises on modern 
Italian history are, indeed, apt to deal with the risorgimento rather than 
with the events which preceded it, and the results of this limited method 
are apparent in the writings, speeches, and ideas of the new generation in 
Italy. The author seems well fitted for his task; he is neither rhetorical 
nor dry ; he knows the facts, and he narrates them clearly and pleasantly 
in six well-defined chapters, each corresponding to a fresh stage in the 
revolutionary movement. At the outbreak of the French Revolution Italy 
consisted of the four ancient republics of Venice, Genoa, Lucca, and San 
Marino; the kingdom of Sardinia and that of the Two Sicilies; the 
Papal States ; the grand duchy of Tuscany; the two duchies of Parma 
and Modena; the Austrian possessions in Lombardy; and the princi- 
pality of Monaco. Of these twelve states one alone, little San Marino, 
‘preserved as a specimen of a republic,’ was unaffected by the 
political earthquake which ensued. Savoy and Nice in 1792, Monaco 
in 1798, were annexed to France; Venice became an Austrian 
province, her ancient rival a democratic commonwealth ; Rome abolished 
the temporal power and revived the names, without the reality, of the 
classical republic. Then republicanism makes way for the monarchical 
creations of Napoleon; the kingdom of Italy is revived to gratify his 
ambition, the temporal power again abolished, Rome incorporated with 
the French empire, and Naples transferred to the emperor’s creatures. 
Of all the mistakes of Napoleon the author considers his treatment of 
Pius VII to be the worst, whereas he describes the concordat as ‘a 
political act of capital importance.’ The assault on the Quirinal, the 
material loss involved by the withdrawal of the papacy, the moral shock 
to the popular conscience outweighed improvements effected in Rome by 
the French during their five years’ occupation. At the same time he 
admits that those improvements were remembered after the restoration 
as a proof of what might be accomplished by a secular administration. 
Despite the many ephemeral productions of the Napoleonic period in 
Italy, it prepared the way for the events of 1848 and 1859. The treaties 
of 1815 might leave Italy divided into ten states; but the people had 
learnt a lesson which was not forgotten, and in this sense Napoleon may 
be regarded as one of the founders of Italian unity. 


In a note added to the preface of the second edition of La Terreur 
Blanche: Episodes et Souvenirs (1815) (Paris: Hachette, 1906) M. 
Ernest Daudet states that he has nothing to add and nothing to omit in 
presenting this reprint of a work published in the year 1878. The asser- 
tion is not quite satisfactory. Very many facts have been brought to light 
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since that time. To cite only one work, M. Henry Houssaye, in his 1815 ; 
La Seconde Abdication; la Terreur Blanche, has collected materials 
which demand some notice in any volume dealing with that period. In 
truth M. Daudet’s work suffers somewhat by comparison with that of 
M. Houssaye. It is prolix and abounds in details of merely third-rate 
importance. Further, there is little or no attempt to rise above the 
sordid details of that sanguinary time and to realise their significance. 
No attempt is made to estimate the numbers of the slain—a matter re- 
specting which the statements of partisans have been singularly reckless. 
The account of the capitulation of Bordeaux to General Clausel, as told 
in chapter i., is out of place. The description of the murder of General 
Ramel at Toulouse, with which the book concludes, extends to sixty-seven 
pages. M. Houssaye presents all the essential parts of the story and of 
the disorders at Toulouse in seven pages. J. H. Re. 


The constitution of the modern German empire and the title borne 
by the German emperor form the subject of two careful pamphlets, Die 
Kdmpfe um Reichsverfassung und Kaisertwmand Der alte Reichstag und der 
neue Bundesrat, written by Dr. Wilhelm Busch and Dr. Heinrich Reincke 
respectively (Tiibingen: Mohr, 1906). Dr. Busch describes the familiar 
struggles which raged over the making of Germany—the opposition of 
the Bavarian catholics, the strongly national feeling of the Badenser, the 
order of King Lewis II that no flags should be hoisted at Munich in 
honour of Sedan, the hostility of the old king of Prussia to the imperial 
title, so ardently advocated by his son, and the constant quarrels between 
the monarch and his overworked and irritable chancellor, all ending 
happily in the accomplishment of German unity under a German 
emperor. Dr. Reincke shows how in many respects one element of the 
modern German constitution, the Bundesrat, may be traced historically 
from the old Reichstag of the Holy Roman Empire. His most interesting 
point is the strong resemblance between the modern office of imperial 
chancellor, first held by Bismarck, and the medieval dignity of Erzkanzler, 
held by the archbishop of Mainz. W. M. 


In his History and Criticism of the Labour Theory of Value in Eng- 
lish Political Economy (New York: Columbia University Press, 1904) 
Mr. Albert C. Whitaker has made a searching examination of the 
different phases which the theory has undergone in the hands of succes- 
sive economists. The reader will appreciate the thoroughness with 
which the actual language employed by the older writers has been 
scrutinised, and of the great ability of their latest critic it is impossible to 
feel any doubt. But two dangers at least attend such work as has been 
attempted in this monograph ; and we do not think that the author has 
succeeded in securing immunity from either. The one is that we may 
read our knowledge of the present into the writing of the past, and the 
distinction drawn here between the ‘philosophical’ and the ‘ empirical ’ 
account of value seems to us to be more appropriate to the more refined 
atmosphere of speculation prevailing in economic circles to-day than to the 
rougher environment of tentative reasoning in which some at least of the 
earlier economists necessarily formed and expressed their ideas. The other 
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and consequent danger is that we may do an unintended injustice to them. 
We could have wished that Mr. Whitaker had been more sparing of the 
reflexions which he makes on the inconsistencies or confusions of the 
authors whom he criticises ; and we have a feeling, which may be right 
or may be wrong, that American students of economics might occupy 
their unquestionable capacity and remarkable enthusiasm more profit- 
ably than with such minute commentary as is here bestowed on the 
detailed discrepancies of older authorities. The use or perversion, how- 
ever, of the labour theory of value which has been made, unjustifiably, 
as Mr. Whitaker shows, by socialist writers may perhaps in this parti- 
cular instance furnish a sufficient excuse for the great trouble which has 
manifestly been given to the work. It is certainly, within the limits 
which the author has set himself, exhaustive. i, bi 2 


Frederick York Powell: a Life and a Selection from his Letters and 
Occasional Writings (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1906) is the fitting 
memorial which Professor Oliver Elton has raised to a man of con- 
spicuously original powers, of varied acquirements, and above all endowed 
with a rare ‘ genius for friendship.’ The book brings out with fine judg- 
ment and skill Powell’s love for literature, folklore, and art, but is less 
successful in showing that history was his special province. That he 
could have become a great historian is not unlikely ; his English History 
to 1509 has remarkable qualities; but his complete estrangement from 
religion and philosophy must have hindered him from understanding the 
deep underlying problems of history, and, indeed, he never made the 
attempt. He was distracted by the versatility of his temperament and 
by the wide range of his interests. Mr. Elton, we think, takes Powell’s 
opinion, which he criticises, that history is ‘an absolute science, as much 
as, for example, botany,’ far too seriously. Certainly Powell’s own 
occasional writings in the second volume do not indicate that he himself 
applied the doctrine in practice. The historical pieces, most of which are 
reprinted from newspapers, often fail to justify the expectations aroused 
by Mr. Elton’s prefaces ; and a good many of them might with advantage 
have been omitted. The important part which Powell took in the 
establishment of this Review is described in vol. i. p. 84 f. F. 


Professor W. W. Skeat’s pamphlet on The Place-Names of Bedford- 
shire (Cambridge Antiquarian Society, 1906) contains only seventy 
pages, but it must have cost the author a good deal of labour. It dis- 
cusses the etymology of about three hundred names. Besides the pre- 
Conquest charters and Domesday Book a large number of other records 
have been systematically searched for early forms. In many instances 
the evidence thus collected is sufficient to establish the etymology beyond 
reasonable doubt; and where certainty is not attainable Professor Skeat’s 
conjectures are for the most part likely. A point of some historical 
interest is the identification of Luton with the Qld English Lygetin, 
which seems to be well made out. Now and then Professor Skeat’s sug- 
gestions appear to be open to objection. The first element in Thurleigh 
cannot well be the name of the god Thor; apart from the improbability 
of the occurrence of the Scandinavian form in this district (and in com- 
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bination with the native /éah) the name of the god ought on this hypo- 
thesis to be in the genitive. It seems unlikely that Ting- in Tingrith and 
in the Yorkshire Tingley can represent the Scandinavian thing. No 
doubt pingvéllr becomes Tingwall in Shetland and Tynwald in the Isle 
of Man, but the Scandinavian names in England retain the original th 
unchanged. Professor Skeat thinks that Sextons (in Domesday Segres- 
done) is a corruption of the Norman personal name Secrestein. This 
does not appear possible ; the Domesday form looks like an Old English 
Ségares-din. Stagsden (Domesday Stachdene, Stachedene) can hardly 
come from the French name Eustace: the modern pronunciation seems 
to show that the Domesday ch had in this name its normal value of k. 
There are several more of Professor Skeat’s interpretations with which we 
are unable to agree, but the pamphlet is valuable, not merely on account 
of the many sound etymologies which it contains, but still more on ac- 
count of its collection of the early documentary forms of the names. 


H. By. 


Mr. Arthur L. Humphreys’s two handsome volumes entitled 
Somersetshire Parishes : a Handbook of Historical Reference to all Places 
in the County (London : 187 Piccadilly, 1906) contain a large number of 
references to notices of the parishes and districts of Somerset to be 
found in various books and in archaeological and other journals. The 
references for each place are arranged under headings such as Actions 
{at Law], Biographical, Charters, Churches, Registers, Wills, &c. Unfor- 
tunately there are so many omissions and so many superfluous entries 
that the labour involved in this compilation has to no small extent 
been wasted; indeed, it is impossible to guess on what system, if 
any, the book has been put together. Mr. Humphreys has not noted 
the information contained in the many volumes of the Proceedings of the 
Somersetshire Archaeological and Natural History Society, nor in most 
of the volumes of the Somerset Record Society; and all medieval 
authorities, save printed charters, are disregarded. Under ‘Aller’ 
there is no reference to Guthrum’s baptism. Under ‘Bath,’ section 
‘ Abbey and Cathedral,’ Edgar’s coronation does not appear, and though 
some charters are mentioned no reference is given to the two Cartularies 
printed by the Somerset Record Society, and in the section ‘ Churches’ 
the Accounts of the Churchwardens of St. Michael's, edited by the Rev. C. 
Pearson, is likewise unnoted. Under ‘ Bridgwater’ the only reference to 
the siege by Fairfax is ‘ Battle of B., 22 July 1645. Chronogram on 
(Som. and Dor. iv. 368).’ The Glastonbury references do not include 
one to William of Malmesbury, and while Abbot Bere’s name occurs in 
the biographical section, that of Abbot Whiting is absent. The only 
reference for St. Hugh under Witham is to an archaeological journal, and 
Miss Thompson’s Somerset Carthusians is not mentioned. Instances of 
omissions might be multiplied endlessly. As regards superfluous matter 
it will be enough to say that, instead of simply referring to the various 
printed volumes of wills, Mr. Humphreys inserts a notice of each will, with 
the name of the testator and date; that entries are copied from the Eton 
Lists and Harrow Register relating to boys of no importance except to 
their own families, some living, others dead, whose fathers happened to be 
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residing in Somerset when their sons first went to one or other of these 
schools; and that the name of every Quaker tradesman or farmer who 
died in any parish during the last eighty years has a line to itself, though 
a general reference under each such parish to Mr. J. Green’s Quaker 
Records, from which the names are taken, would have enabled the 
greediest searcher after things of this sort to satisfy his cravings for 
information. At the same time these volumes contain a good many 
references to notices of events and customs of local and, indeed, wider 
interest. W. 4H. 


Sir Walter Besant’s Medieval London (London: Black, 1906) has 
unfortunately found no more capable editor than his London under the 
Stuarts and his London in the Time of the Tudors, two posthumously 
published collections which have already been noticed in this Review. 
We have but to repeat Professor Firth’s comments upon the two earlier 
volumes: the third exhibits precisely similar errors of judgment and is 
equally full of mistakes in detail. In one short extract (derived from 
Madox’s History of the Exchequer without statement of the source) we 
find ‘tunnage’ for ‘ tronage,’ ‘ passage’ for ‘ pesage,’ ‘Grass Cheap and 
Wool Church Haw,’ for ‘Gracechurch and Woolchurch Haw,’ ‘ places’ 
for ‘ pleas,’ and ‘the Waidarii and Ambiani or Corbye and Nule’ for 
‘the woad merchants of Amiens, Corbie, and Nesle.’ From an appendix 
which has every appearance of being Sir Walter Besant’s own work it is 
made clear that he was not capable of leaving mistakes like these, which 
must be ascribed to another hand. In an appendix v., purporting to be 
a list of the principal householders of London, drawn up for purposes of 
assessment 12 Edward II, the particulars have again gone wildly wrong. 
The list seems to belong to the fifteenth century, but all its contents are 
not accounted for even then, for it includes payments from an ‘abbot’ of 
St. Michael’s, Crooked Lane, an ‘abbot’ of Baylly Hall, an ‘ abbot ’ of the 
Minoresses, and many other marvels. The book is very handsomely got 
up, and the illustrations are for the most part of real value, though the 
inclusion of fancy portraits of all kinds, the omission of adequate descrip- 
tion of the source from which the illustration has been obtained, and 
the selection of subjects unconnected with London are matters for regret. 
A rough list of London streets under their medieval names makes an 
attempt to supply something that is really needed. G. 


Mr. Richard Davey describes his Pageant of London (2 vols. London: 
Methuen, 1906) as not an exhaustive history of London, but a series 
of word pictures of the principal events that have happened in the 
metropolis. The title is, for its purpose, happily chosen, and if Mr. 
Davey’s whole intention was to produce a readable book he has, except 
for a few lapses of taste, like that which disfigures p. 5 of vol. ii., 
achieved his object. Mr. Davey aims, no doubt, at being popular and 
picturesque, and this we suppose must be his excuse for such touches as 
the statements that Richard II was elderly when he married Isabel of 
Valois, that the sisters of Elizabeth Woodville were no longer very young 
when she married them off (their ages ranged from ten to four-and- 
twenty), and that Margaret Beaufort had a prodigiously long life (she 
died before she was seventy). The repetition of the absurd fable of the 
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amours of Eleanor of Aquitaine and Saladin, and the acceptance of 
Robin Hood as an historical person, might perhaps pass muster in a. 
popular book. It is more serious when the reader is gravely informed 
that Henry II was the illegitimate offspring of the empress Maud and 
King Stephen, or that John of France died in England when on a visit 
to his daughter the duchess Blanche of Lancaster (surely the true tale 
was picturesque enough). These are not isolated blunders; the whole 
book is inaccurate and slipshod. The marriage of Mary Tudor, sister of 
Henry VIII, is put at the close of the fifteenth century. Sebastian 
Cabot is credited with the discovery of Newfoundland ; the letters patent 
of 1496 are said to have been granted to Sebastian and his sons, and 
there is not a word about John Cabot. Lady Fairfax is described as 
Oliver Cromwell’s daughter. Queen Anne is said to have been instru- 
mental in obtaining Lely to paint the beauties of Charles II’s court. 
The old Pretender is called bonnie Prince Charlie. Sarah Jennings is 
described with much circumstance as living till 1752, though elsewhere 
her death is dated correctly in 1744. In addition misprints abound. A 
little care and industry might have obviated such shortcomings without 
affecting the design of the book. As they stand these volumes will be a 
stumbling-block to the unlearned and as a serious work have no value 


whatever. Mr. Fulleylove’s charming illustrations deserved a better 
surrounding. C. L. K. 


The third and fourth volumes of Mr. W. O. Roper’s Materials for the 
History of the Church of Lancaster (Chetham Society, 1906) complete the 
work, of which the previous ‘portions appeared in 1892 and 1894, and con- 
tain an index to all four. The first of them is devoted to the history of 
the priory, the Commonwealth church survey, extracts from the church 
books, and extracts from the registers; the second deals with the fabric 
itself and the monuments and inscriptions within and without it, while 
lists of priors, vicars, and parish officers are given at the close. The 
church books supply a curious record from 1641 of the doings of that 
governing body known as ‘ the twenty-fourtie,’ or ‘the twenty-four of the 
parish of Lancaster,’ who represented Lancaster itself and the adjacent 
townships, who had charge of the church, churchyard, charities, and 
inter alia the extermination of sparrows and foxes. We observe that the 
churchwardens were paying for ‘ rushes for the church’ so late as 1755, 
that a reward was paid for ‘one wild cat head’ in 1759, and that rewards 
were still being given for foxes’ heads at least as late as 1806. The regis- 
ters bear witness to the heavy death rate among the Scottish rebels 
imprisoned at Lancaster in 1716. The monumental and tombstone in- 
scriptions, which are very numerous, are printed in full. J. H. Ro. 


There is so much history imbedded in the usages of universities that an 
account of The Oxford Degree Ceremony, such as Mr. J. Wells has published 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1906), was well worth writing. This little 
volume contains a plain, popular, and at the same time extremely accurate 
account of the origin and meaning of the various elements in the ceremony. 
It is a constitutional history of the university in nuce. We may notice 
one small error: Lambeth degrees are not conferred only on ‘ deserving 
clergy ’ (p. 27). 
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In his handsome volume on The Reades of Blackwood Hill, in the 
Parish of Horton, Staffordshire, with a Full Account of Dr. Johnson's 
Ancestry, his Kinsfolk, and Family Connexions (privately printed, 1906), 
Mr. Aleyn Lyell Reade sets forth the result of great labour devoted to 
minute and difficult studies in family history. For the most part such 
books lie without the scope of the historian and require no notice in this 
Review, and with much of Mr. Reade’s book this is the case. It need 
only be said that his genealogical work is, on the face of it, thorough, 
accurate, and ingenious, while the mention of Mr. Paley Baildon’s name 
in the preface is a guarantee that Mr. Reade has had at hand an adviser 
of proved competence. A certain discursiveness of style and an occa- 
sional touch of acrimony must have been a needful relief after such a 
diet of wills and parish registers, and need not provoke the reader unduly. 
By a happy diversion from his main subject Mr. Reade has been led into 
devoting half his space to a treatise upon the kinsfolk of Dr. Johnson. 
As a result we have elaborate studies of the families of Ford, Jesson, 
Harrison, and others, which will enable future readers to identify several 
persons mentioned in Johnsonian literature and hitherto only known as 
names. At present, indeed, the relevant facts are somewhat buried in 
matter proper to a family history, but not directly useful to students of 
Johnson’s works and life. But there is a good deal of first-rate new 
information concerning Cornelius Ford, Michael Johnson and his brother 
Andrew, and a very ingenious attempt to solve the mystery of Johnson’s 
relationship to Charles ‘Scrimshaw.’ Mr. Reade suggests that Catherine, 
wife of Gerard Skrymsher, was the sister of Michael Johnson. The 
proof is not complete and certain doubts might be suggested, but the 
hypothesis is undoubtedly probable. A good note on Miss Blaney should 
also be mentioned, although her descent from Lord Blayney seems not 
to be more than conjectural. Mr. Reade’s attempt to reopen the question 
of Johnson’s residence at Oxford appears to show some misapprehension 
of the question at issue. The best discussion of the question is contained 
in an essay by Dr. Birkbeck Hill printed at the end of Dr. Johnson, his 
Friends and Critics, a book which Mr. Reade does not appear to have 
consulted. The entries there quoted from the books of Pembroke 
College are evidence from which there is no appeal. They show clearly 
that Johnson’s name was on the college books for about three years, but 
_ that he was only resident continuously for about fourteen months. It is 
almost impossible that while his name was on the college books he should 
have resided in Oxford without being compelled to ‘ battel ’ at his college. 
A word of praise is due to the indexes, but the system of indexing 
under one head persons who happen to bear the same name is irritating 
to the user, especially in a book which is in itself something of a maze. 

C. G. C. 


Erratum in the October Number. 


P. 669, line 4. For entretiennent read entérinent. 





